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Resolution of the Government of India in the Viwiruie Dcj artment, No. 1614~F. 
Accounts and Finance — Miscella'neoiis, dated Simla, the 24th October 1914. 


The rise in prices in India, tlion^^h in evidence from an earlier date, began to 
attract geiiei'al notice from about the year 1907. In 1910 the Government of India 
decided t^) undertake a full and detailed investigation of the problem, and the 
task was entrusted to Mr. Datta, a senior and experienced officer of the Finance 
Department, assisted hy Mr. Findlay Shirras, late professor of Ecfonomics of the 
Dacca College, and Mr. S. D. Gupta of the Finance Department. Mr. Datta was 
instnicted to tour tliroughout British India, to collect and analyse the relevant 
statistics, to ascertain the views of both the official Iind non-official community, 
and to report his conclusions to the Government of India. 'J'lie specific points 
referred for investigation were • 

(]) AVhat has been the actual rise, in prices in fndia dming the past fifteen 
years ? Has the rise ah'ected all ciommodities alike or is it specially 
marked m tlic (^ase of food grains ? Arc there marked differences 
in respect of enl^ancemcnt of prices as between different areas ? 

(2) To what extent is the rise in prices due to what nmy be styled wwld 

factors,” and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions ? 

(3) Docs it appear that the rise is a pernninent feature or is it only tem- 

porarj’^ ? 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, w'hat are its probable economic effects • 

on the country as a wdiole, and on the different sections of the com¬ 
munity ? 

2. Mr. Datta w^as plr.ced on special duty in 19J0. His report was received in 
1913, and the complete subsidiary volumes of statistics, on wdiich it is based,were 
finally ready by April 1914. The Government of India desire to j)Iace on record 
their appreciation of the care and industry v'hich Mr. Datta'and his assistants 
brought to bear on their arduous task. Tlie report wnth its statistical ajipendices . 
constitutes an almost comjdele survey of tlie progress achieved dming tlie past 22 
years. It brings together, and exhibits the interrelation of, a mass of statistical 
material, drawn from a wide variety of sources, and illustrating the nuiny-sided 
evolution of the country. Whatever view’ may be taken of the conclusions reached 

in regard to individual issues arising out of the terms of reference.*sonie of w’hicH 

inevitably involve controversial points of economic theory—the report as a whole • 
must be recognised as a very valuable contribution to the recent economic and 
financial history of India. 

3. The general course of prices is indicated in tlie following table, taken from 

page 29 of the report, which exhibits the variations in average wholesale * nipee • • 

prices, during the years 1890 to 1912, of different groups of articles, for the 24 
moxe or less hcmogeiicous economic circles, into which, for the reasons noted in 
Chapter II of the report, Mr. Datta has divided India exclusive of Burma and. the 
Native States. The figure 100 represents in this table the average wholesale price 
of each group of commodities for the years 1890 to 1894, which have been selected 
by Mr. Datta as the standard or basic period for the puipose of estimating the 
fluctuations in the price level; and tlie prices of each group in the different years 
are accordingly shown as percentages of this figure, 

• Wholosalo piiccg liav« been wed for ILo n'liAoiiB nuUd by Mr. Dattii on imge 20 of the n^port, viz., that they 
are more eonsitive than retail pricoB in icHootiiig industrial and trade conditionB, and that retail prices in India t 
oorreBpood in their moveinenta generally with wholcsalo prices, boc'.usu the cont of retailing is oztremoly Rinall. . 
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4. It will be seen from the above table that— 

(1) Apart from a slight rise in 1892-1893, the price level was fairly steady 
from 1890 to 1895. With a severe famine prevailing over a large part of India, 
the general index number rose to 106 in 1896, and 121 in 1897. The rise was 
practically confined to food grains, other articles of food and oilseeds. Agricul¬ 
tural conditions were generally favourable in the two following years, and food 
grains fell to about the level of the basic period. There was a considerable rise 
however, under hides and skins, metals, and building materials, and the general 
level stood at 106 in 1898 and at 104 in 1899. 

j(2) With the advent of famine conditions in Northern India, the Central 
!^ovincos and Bombay, the general price level rose again in 1900 to 122. The pro¬ 
portionate increase- was greatest under food grains and oilseeds, but was shared 
by almost all classes of commodities. In the following three years, the prices of 
food grains and oilseeds fell rapidly, the index numbers for 1904 being lower than 
the average of the basic period. Hides and skins and building materials continued 
to rise. The price of textiles (cotton) rose to 121 in 1904; and that of textiles 
(fute), after a fall in 1901-1903, to 109. The general level stood in 1904 at about 
' the average of the years 1898-1899. 
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(3) From 1906 to 1908 prices rose rapidly and continuously. TJie general level 
rose to 116 in 1906, to 129 in 1906, and 133 in 1907. The highest point (143) was 
reached in 1908 when famine conditions prevailed in Northern India. The general 
average fell in tbe(nexti 3 years, but that for 1912 was only slightly below the 
figure of 1908. The rise during this period extended to almost every kind of 
commodities. 

6. The table on page 30 of the report, exhibiting the quinquennial average PuOnltfCMuio- 
index numbers of wholesale (rupee) prices, indicates that the increase in prices in ****"’ 

the years 1908-1912 has been most marked in the case of hides and skins, oilseeds, 
food grains, and building materials, which have risen 40 per cent, or more above 
the level of the basic period 1890 to 1894. The quinquennium 1908-1912 includes, 
however, the famine year 1908 and does not therefore accurately represent the 
proportionate rise in the various classes of commodities. A better index is the 
average of the triennium 1910*1912. During these years the proportionate in¬ 
crease as compared with the basic period has been greatest in the case of hides and 
skins (66 per cent.); raw cotton (68); raw jute (68); oilseeds (49); building ma¬ 
terials (46). Food grains have risen 30 per cent., cotton manufactures 31 per 
cent., and metals 22 per cent. 

6. The report analyses in some detail the local variations in the price level. lmsI xMlilhM' 
Comparing the general average of prices in the years 1910-1912 with those for the 
basic period, the smallest increases (under 33 per cent.) are shown by the ports (ex¬ 
cept Karachi) and in Assam where prices in the earlier years were somewliat above 
the general level. The rise has been greatest (38 per cent, and over) in Karachi, 
parts of Madras, Berar, Sind, the Bombay Deccan and the Punjab. In the quin- • 
quenniuni 1908-1912 the increase has been most marked, (40 per cent, and over) 
in Kara(!Li, Bundelkhand, Berar. Kind, South Madras, the north and west of the 
United Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the Bombay 
Deccan ; and has been lowest (below 35 per cent.) in the ports of Calcutta, Bonibay 
and Madias and in Assam. The variations reflect, it is clear, the agriculture con¬ 
ditions obtaining in the different circles during the years selected for comparison 
with the basic period. Taken as a whole, the provincial stati.stics illustrate strik' 
ingly the extent to which the development of communications has tended to equal" ’ 
ise prices throughout the country 

7. Mr. Datta traces the rise in prices above analysed in part to causes peculiar t*-..... rlie. 
to India, and in part to causes which have influenced the price level throughout 

the world. Under the former head the causes suggested arc a comparative short- ^ ' 

age tlu'oughout the period under enquirj' in the production of food stuffs, the. 
increased demand for India's food products and raw materials, both in India itself * 
and in wor.’d markets, the development of communications, internal and externab • 
the decrease in the cost of transpoit, and the growth of banking and niolietary 
facilities. Under the head of vorld’s influeniies he distinguishes the increased 
supply of gold, the development of credit, the destruction of wealth in recent 
wars, and the expenditure on armaments. In Mr. Datta’s view, it is in the com¬ 
bined action of these numerous factors that the explanation of the great rise 
in Indian price levels is to be found. ' .• 

8. As will be shown later, the relative importance of causes which may be 
clasEcd as peculiar to India, and of causes which fall rather under the head of 
world influences, has varied greatly in the course of the years under review; and 
the latter have been on the whole the dominant factor in the upward movement of 
Indian prices. This movement has, nevertheless, been conditioned throughout 
by developments of an internal order, and amongst these Mr. Datta justly selects 
for special mention the great expansion of communications. As shown in the tables i 
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on pages 78, 79 and 82 of the report, between 1890 and 1912 the mileage of Indian 
railways rose from 15,865 to 31,981, the passenger and goods traffic more than 
trebled, and freight charges fell on the average by 28 per cent. During the same 
period the length of metalled roads increased from 36,400 to 51,900. This develop¬ 
ment in the means of communication, apart from its levelling effect already referred 
to, has brouglit all parts of the country into much closer touch with foreign markets 
and has thus immensely facilitated and enhanced the influence in the direction of 
a rise which, as will be brought out further on, these markets have exercised on 
Indian prices. 

9. Another factor of smaller, though still considerable, efficacy has been 
the improvement in banking and monetary facilities. Relatively to the immense 
developments in western countries, the Indian banldng system is still in its infancy. 
Remarkable progress has nevertheless been made of late. As indicated in para¬ 
graphs 214 to 218 of the report, the paid up capital and reserves of the Presidency 
and major joint stock banks (excluding the exchange banks) increased by 55'7 
per cent, during the decade ending 1911. Private deposits available for comniercial 
enterprise in the Presidency and joint stock banks, including exchange banks, 
rose from an average of about 26 crores in the five years 1890 to 1894, to an average 
of 61 in the quinquennium 1905 to 1909 and of 83 in the years 1910 and 1911. 
The increase has been exceptionally rapid since J 900. The deposits, which in that 
year amounted to 31 crores, rose to 51 crores in 1905, 73 in 1909, 82 in 1910, and 85 
in 1911. Again, between 1890 and 1912 the value of the cheques cleared at the 
clearing houses in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras increased from 138 to 517 
crores. There can be no doubt that, as observed by Mr. J.)atta (page 83, ]>aragraph 
214, of the report), the extended use o'- credit Jias had an important cfloct on 
prices. 

10. A still greater influence has been attributed in some quarters to the large 
additions which, as shown in the table on page 90 of the report, were made to the 
monetary circulation, during the years 1903-04 to 1907-08, by tlie coinage of new 
xuj)ees. It has been suggested that these additions were excessive, and in the 
long run largely contributed to, if they did not wholly cause the exceptionally 
great rise in Indian prices. The facts set forth on pages 88 to 94 of the report 
indicate what little foundation there is for this suggestion. As shown on page 88 
(paragraph 22.?) whenever the Government of India have coined more rupees, 
they have l)een compelled to do so by the depletion of their reserves, due to the 
demands of trade. In 1902-03 the percentage of the rupees held in the currency 
'reserve to the total circulation of currency notes was 30’6 ; in 1903-04, 30 ; in 

1904-05, 28-7 ; in 1905-06, 30‘4 : in 1906-07, 29’2 ; while in 1911-12 when coin¬ 
age was again resumed, after having been in abeyance for some years, it fell to 
25*1. Moreover, as Mr. Datta has clearly brought out on pages 91-92 (para¬ 
graphs 233 and 234), whilst the volume of metallic currency has expanded greatly 
since the year 1890, there is nothing to indicate that the increase has been larger 
than what has been required by the growth of business transactions. As far as 
can be judged from the suggestive statistics (page 93, paragraph 234) in which 
'Mr. Datta has collated the leading data relating to external and internal trade, 
railway traffic, post office and treasury transactions, the capital of joint stock- 
companies, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the production of jute 
and cotton, the expansion of business as a whole has probably been more rapid 
than that of the metallic currency. 

The Indian currency system of to-day is, in fact, as Mr. Datta brings out (page 
88, paragraph 228) really quite as automatic as it was previous to the closing of the 
taints to the free coinage of silver. Additions to the rupee coinage are deter¬ 
mined by the needs of the trade of the country, and the action of the Government is 



confined to fixing the amount of fresh coinage which it is desirab*^ to undertake 
at any particular moment. If its action should prove inadequate, trade demands 
will force on further coinage ; if it should be excessive, the surplus rupees simply 
lie in the currency reserves till called forth by further trade demands. A rise in 
pr.ces which is not the result of a diminished supply of commodities must neces¬ 
sarily be attended by an increase in the volume of currency. Both facts are differ¬ 
ent sides of one and the same phenomenon. Bui the suggestion above re'erred 
to reverses the true order of causation. It has been the increased demand for 
Indian commodities and the rise in prices resulting, as will be shown later, there¬ 
from, which has necessitated the increased coinage of rupees. 

11. Amongst the other possible causes of a rise in prices which are grouped 
as peculiar to India, Mr. Datta devotes s]>eeial siltciition to the interesting, but 
dilficult, problem of the relation between tlie siipp’y o food stuffs and the demand 
lor food as measured by the growth of ])opulation. The conclusions he arrived 
at may best be presented ‘n his own words : ^ Considering the growth of the 
jiopulation and the increase in the external demand ” (he observes on page 01, 
paragraj>h loO) “the supply has been short, during the greater ]>art of the 
period embi*aced in the enquiry. The demand for both internal consumption 
and exports having increased at a <|ui(jkcr rate than the production of food 
grains it is tmly natural that the gouerjd level ol prices oi food grains over a 
series of years would rise., although in a part'cularly favourable year il might liavc 
fallen to .some extent. The food .suy)ply in Inrlia, compared witli the dtunand, 
both internal and external reached it^' lowest level in the (juinqucnniiim T905-t)9, 
and this shortage of supply lias doubtless contributed. In no srnal' measure, to the 
unusual ri.se in prices during that quinquennium.' And in the fina’ cdiapter of the 
rej>ort. summing uj> the causes of tlio increase in the price level, he stales that " in 
recent year.s the jiroduction of food gi'aiiis has not been keeping pace with popiila- 
tion. This would cx}>lain the almost continuous rise in the price of food grains 
(page 18S. paragraph 453). This result i^s attributed in part to unfavourable sea¬ 
sons, and in y)art to the failure the area under cultivation to expand jmri passu 
with the population ; and on pages 01 to OtJ (paragraplis lOO'to 175), it i.s/sug¬ 
gested that the substitution of non-food for food croj)s has to some extent been 
responsible, for tlie latter circumstance. 

12. It is evident that .Mr. Datta intended tliosc generalisations to be treated 
a.s qualified by his rcmark.s elsewhere on tlie ciTect of the e.\1 ended eultivalion of 
non food crops, and oi the increased external d(*mand or India’s food products^ 
Thus on page (J(5 of the report, lie observes that the. total area which commercial 
oroj)S have occupied at the cxiieivse of food grains is very small compared with the* 
total area under cultivation of llic latter, and con.sequent ly the effect of tliis siib.sti- 
tiition could not have been very great ; and on fiage !)(> (paragrayih 240) in discuss¬ 
ing the impf•sition of an export duty on fc.»od grains, he points out that \ he proyiortioii 
of exports to the total })]oduction is ordin.'rily veuy low, not. ri^^ing even in exeep- 
rionally favourable years mucli above 4 per cent. An even more important quali¬ 
fication is supplied by his confident and cvideiiUj^ well-founded conclusions—to 
which fuller reference will be made below—as t o the generally Ixuielicial effect of 
the rise in prices. The whole question, liowever, is one of much obscurity, and it 
may be convenient to bring together the leading data bearing on the. problem. 

13. Mr. Datta's main statistical results, as far as this question is concerned, 
are presented in the following tabic (page 58, paragraph 145), which compares the 
growth in population with that in the area under cultivation, and in the production 
of food grains. The figures have reference to the official year ending on the 31st 
March, and the average of the first quinquenmum is denoted by the figure 100, 
the figures for the years which follow being expressed as percentages of this. 
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Production of food grains 
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08 
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00 
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As Mr. Datta, however, is careful to point out—page 64 (paragraph 134) and 
page 226 (Appendix D, paragraph 11)—^the data from which this table has been 
constructed are, with the exception of the population statistics, largely conjectural 
and uncertain. For the immense areas of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, for about one- 
third of the Madras Presidency, for the hill tracts in the United Provinces, and in 
Assam—and, it may be added, for the Native States, which, though excluded by 
Mr. Datta, cannot legitimately be ruled ^ut of account—^neither the area under 
cultivation nor the area under food grains is known with any accuracy ; and for 
such areas Mr. Datta had no alternative but to base his statistics of cultivation on 
more or less arbitrary assumptions. Further, attempts to estimate the total 
outturn of agricultural produce, even when the area is definitely ascertainable, 
are beset with insuperable difiRculties. The normal yields per acre, the foundation 
of .all such estimates, are notoriously untrustworthy. These yields have been 
• revised from time to time—^there has been some revision even since Mr. Datta’s 
report was written—but the figures are still far from satisfactory, and the Govern- 
nient of India have had for some time under consideration the substitution of a 
more reliable agency for the conduct of the investigations from which the yields 
are ultimately detived. The remaining factor in the calculation, the percentage 
of the.yearly emtturn to the normal, is a still more uncertain quantity, resting 
as it does on district returns, which are little more than loose conjectures, vitiated 
in particular by a distinct bias iu the direction of undcr-cstimation. Finally, 
-the whole mass of material, comprising elements of every degree of validity, has 
• to be reduced by a complicated process of averaging and weighting, and it is 
evident from a study of the detailed results that here, too, considerable further 
difficulty has been experienced and divergent methods employed. 

In such conditions, the sounder course from the statistical standpoint, is 
to dispense with the superficial and misleading appearance of completeness, and to 
consider what inferences are suggested by a less ambitious enquiry, which con- 
. fines itself to the more trustworthy of the available statistics. 

14. The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation and the 
population during the period 1890 to 1912, in the tracts for which relatively accu¬ 
rate returns are procurable, viz., parts of Assam, the Upited Provinces exclusive of 
the hill districts, the Central Provinces and Bcrar, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Bombay Presidency.* 


* (I) No fijfurvs boon includod for fcht* MadraH Preaidcinoy. In ono-third of that ProRidcnoy, os oxplainod 
in paragraph 13, no acouiato data aro availablo. For tho remaining two-third r, or then^abouls, the figures are 
bufiSciontly correct for oach year taken by itaclf, but cannot brs used for tho purpose of a comparison extojiding 
over a sc^rioR of years, owing to the gradual extension of the reliable statistics, which is due mainly to progress 
of statistical work in respect of proprietary villages. ^ 

(2) Certain small aieas in the Bombay Presidency, for which statistics are not avaiUUo in all tho quinquennia» 
hawo been omitted. A corresponding deduction has been made in the population figures. 

(3) The figures of population in the difierent quinquennia have bc^n calculated by the method of intoxpola* 
tion on tho assumption of equal annual inorements. 
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Except during the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, the figures for which 
reflect the results of repeated and severe famines, the area under cultivation has 
expanded more rapidly than the population. 

15. The area under food grains during the same period was as follows :— 
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Excluding again the famine quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, this table 
exhibits an almost precise parallelism between growth of population and exten¬ 
sion of food cultivation ; and the only inicrpretatioii which the figures can bear 
is that the correspondence between the two has been substantially maintained. 

16. These figures, can however, be sux>plemenled to some extent. As already 
explaiiKul, it is idle to attempt any exact estimate of the ^ icld of any given acreage— 
and without such exactitude, no further prepress can be made on purely statistical 
lines, when a fractional discrepancy only remains to be dealt witli. But it is known 
that the cultivjited area at the close of the period under I'eview included irrigated 
land to a considerably greatei extent than at the outset, and the consequent 
improvement of outturn and increased certainty of securing it, must have more 
than counterbalanced any slight defect in area as cempare-d with popuLation, if 
indeed any such defect has existed. The statisticjs bearing on this subject, which 
have been extracted from the records of the Irrigation Department, arc tabulated 
below. » 

Area in acres irrifjaled from State owned sources. 
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1010-11. j 
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7.580,884 

7.601.620 

10.075,722 

11,543,631 

12,156.391 

13.755.121 

13,780,891 j 

14,141.022 


Area and outturn, moreover, are not the only factors involved. An addi-. 
tional factor of crucial importance is the great dc\elopmeiit of (;om'iaunioation^ 
already referred to, and its incalculable effect in enlianciug the “ efficiency ” of any 
given aggregate of food production. This principle, whicli is a truism of fuixxine 
policy, is also applicable to the conditions of supply m normal years, and its bear¬ 
ing on the question of food supply must not be overlooked. 
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17. As applied to a country like India, which has the world’s supplies to draw 
upon, the conception of an absolute shortage, which appears to underlie Mr. Datta’s 
whole treatment of the subject, can have no valid significance. The real problem 
as regards a country so situated is obviously to determine whether the purchavsing 
power of the people generally has increased. If that has been demonstrated in 
the case of India, as Mr. Datta affirms, it may be confidently infej.red that the 
Indian community has continued to provide itself, to an at least equal extent, 
with the necessaries of life, which constitute its first requirement. In this con¬ 
nection a very relevant consideration is that brought out by Mr. Datta on page 189 
(paragraph 455), viz.^ that “ India has now to part with much less of her produce 
to meet her foreign obligations for the simple reason that her produce has risen in 
value in Eui’opean markets.” Iii virtue of this rise India has been in an excep¬ 
tionally favourable position for procuring from outside sources such additional 
supplies of food as she may have needed ; though the statistics of imports of food 
grains on page 07 of the report do not indicate that in fact the internal supply has 
required to be snjiplemented in any markedly increased degree. The statistical 
study of food production, in short, whUe it lias a certain value as suggesting a 
test by which to qualify conclusu'ns independc'iitly obtained, eannot stand alone. 
In so far, however, as they admit of separate formulation, the followdng ajipear to 
the Government of India to be the pjincipal inferences which can fairly be drawn 
from this branch of Mr. Datta’s enquiries. 

18. In the first place, strictly speaking, there has been no substitution f non¬ 
food for food crops in the countrj^ as a whole. The foo<l cultivation area has 

V grown, though the area under commercial croj)s has increased in a higher propor¬ 
tion ; and the more rapid expansion of the cultivation of jute and cotton in certain 
areas cannot, in view of the very small pi*oportion of the total area which, those 
crops occupy, have exercised any appreciable influence on the general level of 
food* prices. 

Secondly, so far as trustworthy statistical evidence is available, it wimld 
app.ear that the area under food crops has increased in almost exact correspond¬ 
ence with the gj*owih of population— a fact which must be held to imply the pro- 
' duction on the average of a relativity larger and more efficient food supply, in view 
of the large extension of irrigation and traiispoit facilities. The statistical data 
relating to acreage under food crops do not, however, cover the whole ground, as 
information is admittedly wanting for laige areas,; and, partly for this reason, and 
'^rtly owing to the defective character of tlie information available regarding the 
. other factors involved, no really reliable estimate of the outturn dui’ing the period 
under review can be framed. 

Thirdly, as regards export of food grains, Mr. Datta has clearly brought out 
(pages 96—97, paragraph 240) the relative insignificance of the proportion between 
food exports and food production. 

Finally, analysis of the general statistics in regard to the increase of prices 
elicits the very significant point that there was no sustained upward movement 
of food prices till after 1904. Even in 1899, very shortly after a laige temporary 
increase definitely attributable to failure of the rains, food prices had reverted to 
practically the level of the basic period 1890*1894 ; and in 1904 they fell below 
it. The caixses of the rapid and. sustained rise subsequent to this year, which 
is even more conspicuous in the case of a number of other commodities, must be 
sought for in a diflferent and independent group of circumstances. 

19. The point last mentioned leads up to a distinction, the fundamental im- 
I portanoe of which, though not entirely unrecognised in the report, has been 
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overshadowed in the attempt to deal with the question of food prices as a self- 
contained problem. The essential fact which emerges from Mr. Datta’s enquiry, 
is the division of the history of Indian prices since 1890 into two well marked 
periods dominated on the whole by widely diifeient tonditions. From 1890 to 
1904 internal conditions were the prmcipal factors in the determination of the price 
level. Prices rose and fell ui the main in accordance with changes in the agricul¬ 
tural conditions trom year to year. The only articles which show a continued rise 
during this period are hides and skins, the prices of which are governed by those 
prevailing in the world markets ; building materials ; and aftei 1897, metals. With 
these exceptions, tlie only indication of a permanent upward tendency in prices is 
the increase in the prhies of exports from 1900-1901, wdiich affected to some extent 
the general level in that and the four following years. Whilst the volume of 
export trade expanded slowly between 1890-1891 and 1899-1900, the average 
prices of Indian exports, as sliown on pages 137-138 (paragraph 334) of the report, 
were lower in the quiiiqueiniium 1895-1896 to 1899-1900 than in the preceding five 
years. Th(jre are signs in the general foreign price level, the statistics regarding 
which are exhibited in the table on page 48 of an upward movement after 1896, 
but the advance shown, apart I»’om tlie i^xceptionaJ year 1900, w^as not very marked 
in most countries, nor docs it appear to havc^ exercised any considerable influence 
on Indian prices till some years after the opening of the new centur 3 \ 

20. With the year 1905 Indian prices entered upon a new phase. Prices rose 
rapidly to unprecedented heights, and so far there is nothing to suggest the pro¬ 
bability of a reversion to the levels of former j’-ears. The explanation of this re¬ 
markable phenomenon camiot be found in changes of an internal nature ; and 
examination of the statistics of prices in otlier countj*ies indicates clearly that the 
increase in Tiidian prices lias been broadly synchronous with a general upward 
movement in price levels throughout the world, and that its origin must accord¬ 
ingly be sought in causes more or less common to the whole civilised world. In 
the United Kingdom prices, taking the average of the Econmnisfft and Sauer¬ 
beck’s index numbers, rose between 1903 and 1912, 25 points ; iu Germany’’ betw’een 
1902 and 1911, 35 points ; in Italy between 1902 and 1911, 21 points ; in Belgium 
between 1897 and 1911, 27 points ; and iu the United States between 1899 and 
1912, 33 points. As to the jirecise causes responsible for this phenomenon economic 
authorities arc not as yet completely agreed, but tlie worldwide character of the 
rise, and the broad parallelism between this and tlie upward movement of Indian 
prices since 1904, are indisputable. 

21- The influence on the Indian ]>rice level of this notable change in world . 
prices can be traced clearly in the statistics of foreign trade. As indicated above, 
the average price of exports rose to some extent between 1900-1901 and 1904-05. 
But from 1905-190G onwai’ds the increase lias been altogether unprecedented. 

As shown in the table on page 1^8 of the report, during the quinquennium 1905- 
1906 to 1909-1910, the value of Indian exports* exceeded by rather more than IIG’6 
crorcs, or an annual average of 23 J crores, the value w'hich would have been re¬ 
presented by the same quantities dealt with at the average rates prevailing during 
the basic period. In 1910-1911 and 1011-1912 the difference in value was eVep. 
greater, being 42’12 and 48’5S crorcs respectively. Of these increases, cotton 
contributed ■f about 22 per cent., jute about 28 per cent., hides and skins about 
9 per cent., seeds about 13 per cent., and grains and pulses about 9 per cent. It 

'• As explained by Sir. Datta on pagp 139 o£ the rc^port, the IJibK on pag.* 138 repn uts the values df'clan-d and 
oaloulatod. of about 99 per cent, of the exj)ort». because it was not iK'saible t<i the quantities of expuito in 

the case of the remainder. 

t For the leasozi given in the prno^*dirig note, the perc?entagi*s cannot catculatcd with absoluti: aucuracy- I 
The margin of error, however, is insignilicant. 
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is to this immensely enhanced demand for Indian commodities of export that 
the r^atively larger rise in the Indian price level as compared 'with that of other 
countries is probably to be attributed. While the rise since 1004 in the prices 
of imports, which reflect more accurately than exports the general course of world 
prices, has been considerable and has assis'ted materially to raise the Indian 
level, it has been proportionately much smaller than in the case of exports. 

22. The social effects of the rise in prices during recent years have been the 
theme of much discussion in every country. As regards India Mr. Datta’s con¬ 
clusion, as already stated, is that on the whole they have been beneficial. His 
views on this aspect of the inquiry are summarised in the following extracts from 
pages 184-186 and 189 of the report:— 

There has undoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 
a general diffusion of it, in consequence of an increase in the profits 
of agriculture, and a remarkable increase in wages greater than the 
cost of living in almost all parts of India during the period of rising 
prices. There has indeed been a very great increase in the anmial 
income of India. Dr. Marshall defines a country’s income as 
‘ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and im¬ 
material, including services, produced annually by the labour of 
I the country acting upon its natmal resources.’ It is beyond all 

doubt that in recent years there has taken place with the develop- 
, * ment of the resources of the country and the growth of enterprise 

on the part of the community as a whole, a very considerable in¬ 
crease in this annual income.” (Page 184, paragraph 439.) 

“ The standard of living amongst all classes of the population, especially 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased very consi¬ 
derably in recent years, and extravagance oi. occasions of marriage 
, and other social ceremonies has seriously increased. The average 

villager lives in a better house and eats better food than did his 
father ; brass and other metal vessels have taken the place of coarse 
, earthenware, and the clothing of his family in quality and quantity 

has improved. We may also say that the increase in passenger 
mi^es travelled predicates the existence of spare money to pay for 
railway fares.” (Page 185, paragraph 443.) 

'• ” The wage-earners of all classes and in all circles have secured an increase 

* in wages commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. The 
; only exceptions are domestic servants in cities and other urban 

areas in a few circles, and wage-earners employed in some indus- 
' tries.” (Page 186, paragraph 445.) 

' ” Landlords have, except in some special areas, received increased cash 

rents, cultivators increased profits from agriculture, and wage- 
earners generally have gained in consequence of their wages ha'ving 
increased more than prices. It is only persons on fixed salaries 
■ or dependent on income tirom securities and shares and professional 

men who live upon customary fees, who have suffered from the rise 
in prices, as their income, not being at all elastic, has not risen suffi¬ 
ciently to meet the increased cost of li'ving. The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different ueas have been 
in the same direction and differ only in degree.” (Page 189, paia- 
. graph 455 ) 

23. That there has been during the last 20 years a remarkable growth in the 
. general proie^rity of India isja fact recognised by all impartial observers, and testi* 
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iied to by all the available statistical evidence. The volume of foreign trade has 
^own enormously. The quantities of goods carried by rail rose from 23 million 
tons in 1890 to 48 million in 1903, and 71 million in 1911. Thenumber of passengers 
by rail increased from 114 million in 1890 to 210 million in 1903, and 390 million 
in 1911. The value of money orders issued rose from 16*4 crores in 1890-91 
to 32’1 in 1903-04, and 48'7 in 1911-12 ; and the fresh deposits in Saving Banks 
from 2‘68 crores in 1890-91 to 4‘06 in 1903-04, and 8'28 in 1911-12. The absorp¬ 
tion of gold has been of late on an unparallelled scale, amounting between 1900 
and 1911 to no less than 116 millions sterling, as against 27 millions sterling in 
the preceding 12 years. Great strides have been made in the manufacturing and 
mining industries. The number of looms and spindles rose, between 1903-04 and 
1911-12, in cotton mills from 41,977 and 4,900,106 re.spectively, to 81,899, and 
6,040,760 ; in jute mills from 18,400 and 376,718 to 32,927 and 677,519 : and in 
woollen mills from 633 and 23,806 to 772 and 29,369 ; whilst the production of coal 
has about doubled since 1901. But the most strikiiig evidence perhaps of the 
improving condit'on of the people is to be found in the statistics of the import of 
articles of luxury and convenience such as kcrosine oil, apparel, boots and shoes, 
matches and soap, which increased by 26 per cent, between the basic period 1890-94 
and 1903-04 ; and by 74 per cent, between the latter year and 1911-12. On all 
sides there are indications o' a higher standard of living. 

24. That the rise in prices has contributed to this result is indicated both 
by the comparatively njore rapid expansion under the heads above mentioned 
since 1904, and by analysis of the statistics of foreign trade, A country necessarily 
benefits by any special demand for its exports, and as has been shown, the demand 
for Indian exports has expanded immensely since 1904-1905. Against the 
gain in this direction has to be set the increased cost which India has had to pay 
for her imports ; but Mr. Datta estimates (pages 138-139, paragraph 335 apd 336 
of the report) that, allowing lor the increase in the cost of imports, the annual 
gain to India through the enhanced pnce.s obtained for her exports amounted 
during 1900-1901 to 1904-05 to 3‘1 crores. during 1905-06 to 1909-10 to 14'7 crores, 
and during 1910-11 and 1911-12 to no less than 34'2 crores. It is impossible 
in the face of these figures to doubt that India as a whole has benefited by the rise* 
in the price level since 1904. It is a matter of greater difficulty to measure the ‘ 
resulting gain or loss to different sections of the community. Adequate data do not 
in fact exist for any precise and minute measurement of changes in real income or 
real earnings. Comparison between the prices of goods produced or wages etarnedj 
and the prices of goods most commonly consumed, furnishes, however, a rough 
index of the effects of the rise in prices on the various classes. 

25. The most important section of the community are the cultivators, who 
comprise, according to the census of 1911 (Volume I, Part II, Table XV) more than 
half the total population. A' a rule cultivators grow their own food, and to 
ascertain therefore the changes in their real income resulting from the rise in 
prices, comparison has to be made between their expenditure as measured by 
their payments for rents or land revenue, wages and commodities purchased, and 
their income as measured by the prices secured for produce sold. The general 
conclusion to be drawn from this comparison is unmistakable. On the income 
side, in the quinquennium 1908-1912, the wholesale price of raw jute was 43 per 
cent, above the level of the basic periodl890-1894, that of raw cotton 45 per cent., 
of hides and ddns 69 per cent., of oil seeds 45 per cent., of food grains (cereals) 42 
per cent., and of food grains (pulses) 43 percent. On the expenditure side, cotton 
manufactures, the largest item in the normal expenditure of the cultivator, rose 
only 26 pednts, the cost price of salt fell by 3 per cent, apart from the reduction of the 
.general rate of duty from Rs. 2-8-0 to Re. 1-0-0 a maund, metals rose 20 per cent. 
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and BUgaT 9 iier Cent., while kerosiuc oil shows no gieat increase. The movements of 
rents have varied greatly in different areas, and as r^ards the different classes of 
tenants. Grain rents, as measured by their cash value, have no doubt risen pro¬ 
portionately to the rise in prices, but cash rents in general have lagged behind 
prices ; whilst the enhancements of land revenue in ryotwari areas, so far as attri¬ 
butable to the rise in prices, have been comparatively small. Wages have risen 
more rapidly even than prices. But, on the balance, the gain in real income is 
manifest. 

26. The valuable wage tables prepared by Mr. Datta point to a great improve¬ 
ment m the condition of the wf^e-earning population. The collection of reliable 
statistics of wages has always been a matter of great difficulty in [India ; and 
Mr. Datta’s figures do not in all respects agree with those of the wage census 
carried out in the years 1911-1912. There is no reason to doubt, however, that they 
represent with sufficient accuracy the broad trend of wages. In many countries 
wages have only slowly adapted themselves to the rise in prices ; and the necessary 
readjustment has been attended with much social friction. But in India circum¬ 
stances have fav'oured the wage-earner. The increasing profits of agricultiu’e, 
which, as shown in Mr. Gait’s report on the census of 1911 (Volume I, paragraph 
530) have enhanced the demand for labour on the land, the demand for labour 
on public works, the expansion of the factory industry already referred to, and 
in parts the mortality from plague* have combined to promote a great and rapid 
increase in wages during ’•ecent years. 

27. Agricultural labourers stiU constitute the largest section of the labouring 
population. For many reasons changes in the real income of this class are pecu¬ 
liarly hard to measure. Payment in kind is still common ; there are great varia¬ 
tions in the continuity of employment; and in parts hereditary or customary obli¬ 
gations affect the rate of remimeration. But the statistics, compiled by Mi'. Datta, 
of Cash wages paid to independent labourers indicate roughly the general move¬ 
ment of earnings since the basic period. As compared with this period, cash 
wag4s, by 1912, had nearly doubled. When every allowance has been made for the 

. disturbing factors above alluded to and the rise in prices, Mr. Datta’s estimate 
(Volume III, Statistics, page 203) of an increase of 38 per cent, in real income in 
1912, as compared with the basic period 1890-1894, seems fully justified. 

28. Equally or little less remarkable has been the rise in the real earnings of 
general labourers and artisans in villages, urban areas and cities. The statistics 
ehow advances in money wages ranging from 77 to 98 per cent, since the basic 
period. The case of factory hands, however, is more complicated. Wages in 
factories were in the earlier years above the general level; the rate of increase 
has accordingly been smaller, and has varied much, both as between different 


* It is important not to overofttimato tho coonomic ofFo(;ta of plaguo which, though a grave calamity accounted 
only for » small proportion of the total <lcal}L8 in tho period und(»r review, and left large tracts of India practically 
unaffv'^oted. Out of 132it million deaths i-eportod in Britisli India between 1800 and 1913, rather loss than 7 million 
deaths were attributed to plague. 

This opportunity may bu taken of ooriooting some statements on this subject in paragraph 71, page 26, of the 
report:— 

(1) T 1 u 9 report states Uiat. between the first official intinmtion of plaguo and the oensas of 1001, | million hod 
died of the disease. The correct figure is about 424^000. 

<2) The report states that the mortality in tho town of Dinga in 1907 was 110*20 per mfile. It should have 
been added that the. population of this town was only 5,412, so that it oanuot be taken as a general index in regard 
to tho ZkoTUioe., 

(2) Tho report states tliat ** since the Black Death of the 14th oentuiy, there has never been such mortality 
from plague as in India between 1896 and 1912.** Tho Goiremment of India arc not aware that authority exists- 
for this categorical statement. 
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industries, and as between factories of the same kind in difierenb provinces. In 
the absence of detailed family budgets, which Mr. Datta found it impossible to 
prepare, and of information as to periods of unemployment and overtime, no 
exact comparison of nominal and real wages can be made. Wages, however, have 
been rising rapidly m all factory industries since 1903, and it seems fairly certain 
that in the jute, wool, leather and mining industries, in the paper industry 
as a whole, jind m the cotton mills of Calcutta, the United Provinces and the Cen¬ 
tral l^rovin<?es, they have risen faster than the cost of living. In the cotton mills 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, where wages in the basic period were higher 
than in other parts, and are still relaltively high, and in those of Madras, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the rise in money wages, considerable though it has been of late, has 
fully kept pace with the rise in prices. 

29. Wages on railways exhibit similar variations. In Sind, Gujarat, and in 
the Bombay Deccan, where in the basic period they ruled high, wages have possi* 
bly lagged behind prices of late. But on the whole the wage-earners on railways 
seem to ha ve secured increases in pay more than proportionate to the increase in 
the cost of living. The same is tiue for the most part of domestic servants. 

30. In the case of the upper and middle classes, material is lacking for any but 
the most general estinuitc. 'J1ie considei'able expansion in the income tax receipts 
suggests, what indeed would seem to be obvious, that for the trading community 
the period has been one of growing prosperity. Cultivating proprietors have 
undoubtedly benefited, while in the case of landlords it has to be remembered 
that, if rents have risen less rapidly than prices, on the other hand, as indicat- ' 
ed by Mi. Datta on page 145 (paragraph 345) of the report, the share of the 
increased profits taken by Government as the supreme landlord is a comparatively 
small part of the total increase which has accruexl from the rise in prices.” 
Persons on fixed incomes have certainly suffered, and it is Mr. Datta’s opinion that 
the professional (classes too have been adversely affected, but the circumstances of 
this section of the community do not appear to liave been luadc the subject of • 
detailed statistical mvestigation. It may be observed, howevci, that in the case 
of the lower paid Government servants, civil and military, various measures in the 
direction of increased pay have been taken of recent years. 

31. It has been shown that the prolonged rise in Indian prices dates from the fuiu 
year 1905, and that its ultimate origin must be sought in causes which have been 
operative throughout the civilised world. As the growth of communications 
within India has tended to equalise prices throughout the country, so the parallel 
development of communications with foreign countries has tended more and more 

to bring Indian prices into line with those of the world in general. The, prices 
of Indian exports are governed by those prevail]^, in the world’s markets, and 
through the growing influence of foreign trade, Indian prices, apart from tem¬ 
porary fluctuations resulting from the character of the seasons, tend to follow 
the saine course as world prices. The problem of the future course of prices in . 
India is one therefore to which no solution can be found in the analysis of Indian 
conditions only^. It is essentially bound up with the question of the movement 
of prices throughout the world. Prices have so fai* shown no sign of reverting 
to foimer levels. As r^ards the future, the factors involved even under normal . 
conditions of evolution, are too numerous, too complex, and too incalculable in 
their operation to warrant any definite and cionfident, pj'edictioii: and the normal 
course has now been interrupted by the catastrophe ul general wai*, Vhe total 
effect of which upon the highly organised western systems of production, trade 
and finance it is quite impossible to forecast. 
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Ordered that a copy of the foregoiiu; Besolution be forwarded to all local 
Governments and Administrations, to the several Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, to the Heads of 
Departments subordinate to this Department, to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. 

Also to all Chambers of Commerce and to the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Oaz^Ue of India for general inform¬ 
ation. 



Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of 
Prices in India. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Introductory. 

F oil some time previous to the decision of the Government of India to under- ne the 
take an enquiry into the rise of prices, there was evidence of a widespread 
feeling that the continued rise of Indian price levels urgently called for investi¬ 
gation. The matter had not only hceu the subject of articles in newspapers and 
journals, and public speeches in various parts of India, but had also been ventilated 
in three successive sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council. There was, too, 
the existence of a constant demand from publicists, students of Economics and 
^ others for reliable statistics in regard to prices and wages, the lack of which was 
very keenly felt; facts were required which should be collected in such a manner 
as to carry their own conviction. Tliemost important feature of the general 
economic situation in India in recent years has been a steady and persistent rise 
in the general price level. When the economic history of the country f(»r the last 
two decades comes to be written, the most noticeable feature will be the rapid and . 
continuous advance in prices, and the consequent increase in the cost of living. 

2. This, however, is a phenomenon which has not been confined to India alone, neitaeoipii^ 
It has manifested itself in most countries of the world. In every advanced ** 

industrial country it is stirj'ing deep discontent among the wage-earners, who find 
the price of food and other necessaries of life rising faster than their money wages, 
while the rise in interest and the shrinkage in the value of the older securities, which ; 
acconqiany it, arc producing grave disturbances in the financial arrangements of 
the business classes. Labour disputes have been rife in England, Germany, 

France and America, the leading note in every case being a protest against tlie 
rising cost of living and a demand for higher wages to meet extra expenses. The 
slow adjustment of wages to prices has undoubtedly been the economic cause of 
the discontent. On every hand an explanation is being sought for an economic ‘ 
phenomenon which has appeared simultaneously in every country of the coinnjer- 
cial world. The rise in prices has been too general to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by any combination of special causes operating in different countries, while its 
persistence for some fifteen years re*juircs us to assign a less temporary cause thtin 
the failure of this or that harvest. It is, therefore, necessary to seek for some 
common influence or influences, that will not only explain the general advance <d 
prices in the world markets, but will also account for prices not returning to their 
old level after these temporary causes had ceased to act. Specific enquiries into “ 
the extent of the rise have been carried out in the United States, Canada, Eng¬ 
land, France, Austria, Spain, Italy, New Zealand, Australia and other countries. 

An intomational conference on the co-it of living was suggested last year by . 

President Taft to the Congress (U. S. A.). 

3. In March 1910,1 was appointed to conduct an enquiry into the rise of 
prices in India assisted by Mr. 6. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.S.S., I.E.S. (then 

voi. I. 
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Professor of Ey^onomics in the Dacca College) and Mr. S. D. Gupta, M.A., F.S.S. (of 
the Finance Department). Messrs. Shirras and Gupta joined their appointments 
in May 1910. 

, 4. The terms of reference on which I was asked to report are as follows :— 

(1) What has been the actual rise in prices in India during the past fifteen 

years ? 

Has the rise affected all commodities alike, or is it specially marked in 
the case of food grains ? 

Are there marked differences in respect of enhancement of prices as 
between different areas ? 

(2) To what extent is the rise in prices due to what may be styled ** world 

factors/^ and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions ? 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tempo¬ 

rary ? 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what are its probable economic effects 

on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com¬ 
munity ? 

5. The object of the enquiry has thus been to ascertain the extent to which 
prices of different commodities and the general price level have risen in the different 
parts of India, and the causes and effects of such rise. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to divide India into areas of economic homogeneity as far as possible, to 
collect and tabulate statistics of prices and wages in these areas and a variety 
of other statistics which usually have a bearing on prices and, then, to examine the 
facts and statistics collected, in the light of economic laws. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Preliminary steps of the Enquiry. 

Divisiok of India into Economic Cibcles. 

0. In order to differentiate between the price levels in the different parts of the Briihh Mia MM 
country, India has been divided, as already mentioned, into a number of homo* 
geneous circles, for each of which statistics have been separately compiled. India 
being a land of many countries, it is expedient to collect and correlate statistics for 
areas which are more or less homogeneous. Without this division it would be 
impossible to say whether the rise in price levels has been confined to certain areas, 
or whether it has been general throughout India. In short, it is necessary 
to establish units of study, so that after a thorough examination of the movements 
of prices in the several units, wc can ultimately generalise for India as a 
whole. 

7. For statistical analysis, r-ll the Provincial divisions, into which India is ne Mb *1010 
divided for administrative purposes, are not compact or homogeneous enough to be 

handled with advantage. Economic statistics of such wide areas as those com¬ 
prised in Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bombay or Madrids, 
would be of little more value than those relating to the whole of India itself. 

Within the Provinces are wide differences dependent, for the most part, on a 
combination of different physical conditions and other circumstances. Further 
sub-division must, therefore, be resorted to before any reliable conclusions am be • 
drawn from the mass of statistics collected. On what principle should such 
sub-division proceed ? At first sight the differences in the meteorological conditions 
of the different parts of India arc those that arrest our attention. In a country 
where from 60 to 84 per cent, of the population depend for their hving on the 
land, where a short or untimely monsoon portends disaster thathiay even culmi¬ 
nate in a widespread hunino and where, on the contrary, seasonable rain 
conjures up immediate prosperity, one is tempted to assume that a classification by. 
zones of rainfall and humidity is all that is reijuired for an economic division. 

But there are other factors, also,w'liich play no less an important part in the economic 
condition of the country. In some areas, irrigation canals have rendered large tracts . 
independent of the local rainfall and have transformed deserts into populous and 
fertile cornfields. In others, the physical conformation of the surface cannot ' 
be ignored. On the whole, economic homogeneity has to be determined by no 
one single and exclusive factor but by* a careful examination of all the factors 
that alYect the economic condition of the country’, viz., meteorological conditions, 
nature of the soil, conformation of the surface, the conditions under which 
agriculture is carried on, density of population and the habits of the people, 
immunity from or liability to famine, similaiity of production and consump- 
tion, etc. 

8. Economic homogeneity is indeed a vague term, and liomogeneous areas, 
even homogeneous districts, fulfilling entirely the above definition, are certainly 
few. Districts of which the predominating features are the same, have been 
grouped together to form a circle, and British India, excluding Burma, has been ‘ 
divided into 20 circles, besides the four ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras, which, for reasons mentioned below, have been treated as 
independen'' circles. In making this division the present administrative ’ 
provincial boundaries have been disturbed as little as possible. A proper 

B 2 
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economic division of India should, rightly speaking, consist of a much larger 
number of circles, but the compilation of separate statistics for each of these for 
BO many years would be too enormous 'a task. I have, therefore, kept 
the number of circles as low as possible, consistent with the object of the 
division. 


flniMpe •! 


9. Under orders of the Govenunent of India, Burma has been excluded from 
the scope of the enquiry, though price statistics of Bangoon and the other parts 
of Burma are published separately. The main reason for excluding Burma is that 
the statistics of prices available in regard to it are too meagre to form the basis 
of any satisfactory conclusions. It was not found possible to collect reliable and 
sufficient data for the nineties from most of the districts. Upper Burma was 
annexed only three years before the period under investigation, and it was in a 
disturbed state for some years, commerce and trade were unsettled and there are 
very few merchants or firms now, who have been carrying on business in Upper 
Burma since the nineties and have preserved accounts. From the meagre 
statistics that could, m the circumstances, be available, it would not obviously 
be safe to draw any conclusions regarding the rise of prices in Burma. Exception 
might be taken to the exclusion' of Burma from the scope of the enquiry on 
the ground that it is the granary of India ” and exports a large quantity of 
rice to India. It should, however, be borne in mind that Burma is really a 
separate country and the economic conditions prevailing there arc essentially 
different from those of India proper. 


State* abo 


10. Under orders of the Government of India, Native States have also 
been excluded from tlie scope of the enquiry. 


n*^itak*Tcbm 11. As already mentioned, the four chief ports—Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
•MM. and Madras—have been treated as four separate circles, because the conditions 

prevailing at these ports are totally dissimilar to those in the remaining parts 
of the divisions in which these ports are situated. The price quotations at the 
ports are extremely important for comparative purposes. They have a relation 
with upland prices, as well as with the prices in the world markets. Again, the 
number of articles for which price quotations are available are very much greater 
than at other centres. The modern economic conditions are also more pronounced 
& in these port circles. Calcutta, for example, has within itself and its neighbour- 

. hood over 60 jute mills, over 30 oil Jiiills, 20 ironworks, 16 cotton mills, 16 
* flour mi^8, 8 shellac factories, 9 rope works, 7 saw mills, 7 silk mills, 7 tanneries, 
' 4 bone mills, 3 rice mills, 1 paper mill, besides sugar factories, chemical 
works, and a host of minor enterprises; its export trade in jute and jute 
* manufactures is of the annual value of 31 crores of rupees ; its tea exports, of 

the annual value of over 8 crores ; its oil exports, of 6 crores. Calcutta also 

. . controls some 200 coal mines and 300 tea gardens. For these reasons, the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras have been taken as units of 
^ independent study. 

■■ India, excluding Burma, has thus been divided into twenty-four 

circles (including the four sea ports), the homogeneity of which has been 
decided on only after careful statistical examination and, in most cases, consultation 
‘ with local officers. 


DetaOiottae 
cMMBic dniei. 


13. The administrative divisions and the economic circles into which I have 
. divided India are shown in map No. 1, and their details are given in the statement 
on page 6. A brief description of the special features of each circle will be 
found in Appendix A. 
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1907-08 

ooiumn 

7, 

column 

8. 

I 




to 

to 



I 1 




1894-95. 

1011-12. 



1 

! ^ 

3 

4 

6 

*. 

7 

8 


10 

! : 



1 

Bice . 

! Jowar . 

- 338 

328 

4-8 

4-3 

1 - ! 

1 1 



2,102 

2.149 

29*9 

27-9 

1 



Bajra . 

526 

609 

7.5 

7-9 

1 

i Madras, North 

; Bollary, Knmool, Anan- 

) 3,809 
> *65.*) 

6,000^ 

•649^ 

Ragi . 

Other food- 

298 

2,137 

294 

2,605 

4*2 

30-4 

3*9 

38-8 

tapur, Cnddapab. 

: grains. 






) 


Oilsoods 

600 

491 

7-2 

0-4 




Cotton 

734 

920 

10-4 

12-1 

! 



Others 

390 

301 

5-6 

3*7 

j 



Total 

7,031 

7,706 

100 

100 

■ 

^ Central —Chit- 

-I 


Rice 

3,122 

4,159 

1 

25*7 

25-0 

1 

1 toor.Chinglepnt, North 



Ju^var . 

1,498 

1,725 

12-3 

10-8 


Arcot, South Aicot. 



Bajra . 

1,900 

2,311 

15*7 

14-4 


Cauveri Valky. —Salem, 

ll8,850 
r 1-653 

19,404^ 

1-214"^ 

Ragi . 

1,103 

1,427 

9-0 

8-9 

Madras, South 

Coimbatore, Trichino- 
poly, Tanjore. 

Other food- 
grains. 

2,417 

3,028 

10-9 

18-9 

• 

Southern distrieta. — 



Oilseeds 

813 

1,453 

r>-7 

9*1 


Madura, Kamnad, 



Cotton 

684 

989 

4-8 

6-2 


„ TinneveUy. 



^ Others 

TOO 

946 

50 

rrs 




Total 

12,143 

1 18,038 

100 

100 


1 

1 

r Bice 

1,205 

1 

! 1.480 

1 (;4-7 

GO-3 


7 4,037 
^ 2-167 

4,334J 
1-7051 

Ollier food- 

103 

138 i 5-6 

5-6 

Madras, West . 

NUgiris, Malabar, Coorg, 

grains. 





South Canara. 

Cnifee , 

114 

7C, 

6-1 

3-1 

. 


1 1 
! 

L Others 

441 

762 

23-7 

31-0 


: 

i 


Total 

! 1,863 

1 2,458 

1 

100 


%ldn^oB SMi'm ^India into a number of independent economic circles, a serious 

pilecitatMia. attempt has been made to meet the criticisms of the late Sir Robert GifEcn, who 
in answer to Sir David Barbour's queries before the Gold and Silver Commission 
said'as follows:— 

“ Nobody would like, more than I would, to see a very good study of Indian 
prices. Each place I should like to see taken by itself, and all the articles 
belonging to that place, and a good index number framed for about 60 places, 
and if yon could include wages ^as well, so much the better. Then I think 
you mig^t have something which would enable you to arrive at very interesting 
■ -. conclusions. (You are asldng more for India than you have given us for Ei^glaTnl, 

have you not ?) I am, certainly; but there is one reason why you would not 
• ■ ' require to have so many places in England, that it is a much smaller place than 

India, and the facilities for communication are very great. 

If I might make a remark, it is not in any offensive way that I am going to speak 
it, there are a great many prices for India, but they are published without any 
note or comment of any kind, and without e^lanations of apparent discrepandes 
from year to year, or between place and place. That seemed to me very important 
‘ aad at any rate the prices should be much more useful to outsiders like myself 
if th^were carefuDty annotated and investigated.” (Minutes of Evidence—(^Id 
and Silver Oommission. Volume 1,1888.). 
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PERIOD EMBRACED IN THE ENQUIRY—TOURS. . 


Period embraced in the enquiry. • 

15. The teims of reference required the enquiry to be limited to the fifteen The period cetmi 
years, 1805—1009. But for reasons explained in Appendix C, dealing with the con- 
stiuction of index numbers, and as this period commenced with a series of, more • 

or less, severe fatmines and ended with a period of highly inflated prices, I 
have considered it advisable to extend the period of the enquiry backwards to 
1800, especially because the five years, 1890—1894, have been taken as the base 
for purposes of comparing the statistics of all later years, and also because it is 
desiiable to go back a few years prior to the period of violent fluctuations in 
prices, in order that a sufficiently detached point of view might be obtained. The 
enquiiy has also been brought up to the end of 1912. Becords from 1890 were 
found, cn the whole, to be fairly accessible, though, in very many cases, much 
wheat had to he wiimoweJ from a deal of chafl and stubble ; but it has not been 
found possible to go back to earlier years. 

' Tours. 

10. Messrs. Shirras and Gupta and myseH made "extensive tours in all The object of 
parts of India with a view to collect and correlate reliable statistics of prices 
and wages, and to examine the question of the rise of prices locally. The 
places visited in each circle were typical and are shown in map No. 1 published 
with the report. We visited 92 places in all. I myself visited most of the 
central and important places, and was sometimes accompanied by one or both 
of my assistants. The latter also visited some places by themselves. The 
main object of these visits was, as mentioned above, to collect statistics on the 
spot, and also to examine the present method of collecting statistics ol prices 
and wages, furnished to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, and . 
the general economic condition of the district. Before proceeding on tour, I 
communicated to District Officers and non-official bodies, details of the statistics 
required, questions intended to be discussed and facts ])roposed to be examined. 

We interviewed both officials and non-officials, and discussed with them various 
questions connected with the subject of the enquiry. W"e examined the leading 
citizens of the district, bankers, merchants, landlords, tenants, and labourers. 

The tours were thus invaluable as a means of understanding and studying local 
conditions. I should add that wherever we went we received every possible help 
from both officials and non-officials and my cordial thanks aie due to them. 


voi.. 1. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Collection of Materials. 

% 

SSuS* ^ ^ much impressed at the outset of the enquiry by the absence of statistics 

- * . ’ of prices and wages which would enable one to judge, even with approximate 
accuracy, the extent and effects of the change in price levels in the country. It 
was, therefore, necessary to collect vniious classes of statistics, including those 
of prices and wages, from independent sources, and the collection, sifting and 
correlation of these have involved an immense amotmt of labour and toouble. 
Special effort was also made to collect statistics up to the latest date pos¬ 
sible. The statistics now puijlished will, 1 hope, be found to be a collection of 
statistics of Indian prices and wages, more cumprehepsive and reliable than any, 
previously collected. These include prices from 1890 to 1912 of as many articles 
as were available in each part of India; wages, for the same period, of skilled and 
unskilled labour in large cities and industrial centres and other lubau and rural 
areas; acreage under cultivation and outturn of each crop for each year uji to 
1-911; statistics of rainfall divided in^o months and seasons; statistics of popu¬ 
lation; statistics of external and internal trade; statistics of coinage, currency in 
circulation, absorption of gold and silver, balance of trade; statistics of 
the world’s production of gold ; statistics of prices in other countries of some 
of the most important commodities exported from and imported into India; 
statistics of railway transportation charges in India, and of freights to and 
' from foreign countries; statistics of the world’s production of wheat, rice, 

cotton, sugar, etc.; statistics of the growth of railway and other communications 
in India ; and bipiking and other miscellaneous statistics. 


Statistics of Prices. 

Hi. MiectiM ot ] 8. The general plan followed in the en>^|airy was to select a comprehensive list 

mMtftiei. representative staple commodities and trace the course of prices of each, from 

< ' year to year, from 1890 to the latest possible date, in most cases the statistics 

having been brought up to the end of the calendar year 1912. 

*19. The first step in the enquiry was, therefore, to determine the com- 

■ modities for which price statistics should be quoted, the object being to obtain a 
result, representative, as nearly as possible, of the cost of living and the industrial 
life of the community as a whole. As many as possible of the main staple articles 

. of Indian production and consumption have been selected, consistent with the pos- 

■ • sibility of obtaining continuous price quotations and with the avoidance of dupli¬ 
cation and also the preservation of proportion as between several divisions and 
classes into which commodities have been divided. Manufactured articles as well 
as raw materials have been included thouj^ specialised lines have been avoided. 
Choice was, however, in some casea limited by the difficulty of securing con¬ 
tinuous quotations of certain articles. On the whole, the list is a fairly cem- 

. prehennve one and the items have been classified in thirteen general groups. The 
following list shows the articles which have been included and the classes into 
which they have been grouped. 
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List of Articles. 


i 

Botuiiical NaineH of Source. 

— 

Botanioal Names of Soaroe. 

- 1 

1, Food-grains—Cereals. 


V. Other articuk i 


1 


op food— contd. 


!• Rics « • • • • 

Oryzasativa Linn. 

i 


2. Wheat .... 

Triticum sativum Idnn. 

(i) Condiments and j 


3. Wheat-flour. 

9f 99 99 

spices —contd. 


4. Barley .... 

Hordeum vulgare Linn. 

4* 1 


6. Jowar or cholam 

Andropogon Sorghum 

7. Catechu . . ; 

Acacia Catechu WiUd. 


Brat. 

8. Coriander seed . ! 

Coriandrum sativum 

6. Bajra .... 

Pennisetum typhoidcum 

1 

Linn. 

Rich. 

9. Cumin seed . . 

Cumenum Cyminum Imn. 

7. Maize . . . . ; 

8. Bagi or Marua . . • | 

i 

Zea Mays Linn. 

Eluusine coracana 

j 

10. Ginger . . ' 

zeylanicum Breyn. 
Zingiber officinale Bosooe. 

Gaertn. 

11. Methi (Fenugreek) 

9. Oats 

Aveua sativa Linn, 

12. Saffron. . 

Crocus sativu Limn. 

10. Eodon 

Puspalum sciobiculatum 

13. Tamarind. 

Tamarindus indica Idnn, 


Linn. 

14. Turmeric . 

Circumalonga Linn. 

11. Eangni or Eakun . . - 

Setaria italica Beam. 


12. Sailii . . • • : 

Oryza Sps. 



13. China or Vari . . . ; 

Anicum miliaceum Linn. 

(ii) Animals and ani- 


14. Veragu 

»» 99 99 

mal produce. 




1. Fowls. 


II. Food-grains—Pulses, 


2. Chicken. 


Teas or split peas. 


3. Reef. 

4. Mutton. 


1. Gram .... 

Cicer arietinuni Linn. 

5. Meat, goat. 

m 

2. Arahur or Bed gram . 

CajanuB indiciiB Spreng. 

6. Eggs, Fowls. 


3. Musur .... 

ErvumLcns Linn. 

7. „ Ducks. 


4. Mung or Green gram . 

PliaseoliiB radiatus Linn. 

8. Milk. 


5. Matar .... 

Pisum arvenBc Linn. Pis- 

9. Gheo. 



urn sativum Linn, 

10. BuLter. 


6. EJiesari .... 

' Lathyrus sativus Linn. 

11. Curd. 


7. Urd or Ealai or V>lack gram . 

' PhaseoluB Mungo Idnn. 

12. Kheer. 

• 

8 . Eiilthi or Horse gram . 

DolichoB bifioruB Linn. 



9. Moth .... 

. PhaeeoiuB aconitifoliuB 

(Hi) Others. 



; Jacq. 



10. Baibati or Indian bean 

; DolichoB Lablab Linn. 

i 

1. Salt. 

2. Fish. 

3. Onion 

Allium Cepa Linn. 

111. Sugars. 


4. Garlic 

Allium sativum Linn. 

1. Sugar, refined. 


5. Potatoes . 

G. Brinjals . 

Solanum tuberosi^m Idnn 
Solanum Melongena Lmn. 

2. „ unrefined (Gur or Jag- 


7. Pulbul. 

gery). 


8 . Sago 

Motroxylon Sagus Rattb.* 


9. Arrowroot 

Curcuma angustifolia 

IV. Tea and Coffee. 

1 

i 

) 

10. Mahiia 

Roxb. 

Bassia Sps. 

1. Tea . 

CameUiaThea Linn. 


2. Coffee .... 

Coffea arabica Linn. 

Cattle food — 




1 . Grass. 

1 

V. Other apticles of food. 


2. Straw. 

3. Bran. 


{%) Condimmts and spices. 


4. Bhusi. 

• 

1. Aniseed .... 

Pimpinella aiiLsum Linn. 



2. Black pepper 

Kper nigrum Linn. 

VI Oilseeds, oils 


3. Betelnut .... 

Areca Catechu Linn. j 

AND oilcake. 

• 

4. Chilfies .... 

Capsicum Sps. 



5 . doves .... 

Eugenia caryophyllata 

1 Seeds — 



Thunb. 

]. Eupe and mustard 

Brassica Sps. 

6 . Cardamom 

Elettaria Cardamomum 

2. Linseed . 

Idnum usitatisBimum. 

^ ..T-^ 

Matan. 


Linn. 
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lAst of Artidea —contd. 


— 

Botanical Names of Source. 

— 

Butanical Names of Somoo. 

VI. Oilseeds, oils and oil- 


X. Hides and 


CAKE— contd. 


Skins. 


Seeds— 


Cow bides. 


3. Sesamum 

Sesamum indicumHC. 

Buffalo bides. 

! 

4. Poppv seed . 

Papaver somniferum 

Goat skins. | 


Linn. 

Sbcop „ 

S. Castor seed . 

Rieinus communis Linn. 

j 

6. Earthnut 

Arachis hypogeea 


7. Niger .... 

Guizotia abyssinica Cass. 

XI. Metals. i 

8. Cottonseed 

Gossypium Sps. 

1 

9. Casliew-riut 

Anacardium occidentale 

1. Copper braziers. | 


lAnn. 

2. Spelter, bard. | 

10. Sorguja .... 

Guizotia abysslnica Cass. 

3. Pig, iron. i 

11. Safflower seed . 

Carthamiis tinctorius 

4. Iron, boop. • 


Linn. 

5. „ bur. ! 

Oils—— 


6. ,, sheets. | 

1. Mustard oil 

Brassica Sps. 

7. „ rolled rod. 

2. Coi'oaiiut oil 

Cocos nucifera Linn. 

8. Galvanised 


3. Linseed oil 

Linum utitatissimum 

corrugated sheets. 



Linn. 

9. Tin block. 


4. Castor oil 

Ricinus communis Linn. 

10. „ plates. 1 

5. Oil-sesamum 

Sesamum indicum DC. 

11. Yellow metal. 

6. Safflower oil 

Carthamus tinctorius 

1 

7. Oil-Oroundnut . 

Linn. 


8: Oil'iuahua 

Bassia Sps. 

XII. Other raw and . 



manufactured 



articles. 

Oilcake— 


Coal. 1 

1. Rape cake 

Brassica Sps. 

Charcoal. 

2. Castor oil cake . 

Ricinus communis Linn. 

Coke. 

3. Groundnut cake • • ' . 

Araebis bypogaca Linn. 

Kerosene oil. 



Shellac. | 



Saltpetre. 

VII. Textiles—Jute. 


Indigo . 

Indigofera Sps. 


C Corcborus capsularis 

TobHcc(» leaf . 

Nicotikna Tabacum Lkin, 


3 Linn. 

Myrobalan 

Phyllanthos Emblica 

JutCi raw .... 

1 Corcboms olitarius 


Linn. 

’ 4 

L Linn. 

Fire wood. 




Cocoanut 

Cocos nucifera Linn, 

Jute manufactures— 


CocoAnut kernel 

9) 99 99 

1. Twill bags. 




Hessians. ! 




, 1 


XII. Building 


\ 

\ 


MATERIALS. 


Vllt Textiles—Cotton. i 




• 1 


Bricks. 


I 

Cotton raw — i 


Tiles. 


'ginned 

Gossyjuum Sps. 

Lime. 


„ unginned. 


Surki. 


Cotton man^ifactures— 


Sand. 

. 

Yams. 


Kankar. 


Piece-goods. 


Eboa metal. 




Cement. 




Thatching grass. 


IX. Other Textiles. 


Bamboos. 




Teak wood • 

Tectona gxandis Linn. 

Silk, raw. 


Sal timber 

Shoiea lohnsta Oaertn. 

Wool 


Jamoon wood 

Engenia Jambolana 

Hemp „ . . 

Crotalaiia'juncea Lmn. 


Lamk. 
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20. Variations in prices aSect all classes and individuals in the community, iT M e wl e wMm, 
whether producer, dealer or consumer. Wholesale price ratios, especially those 

of raw materials, being more sensitive than iot*aii prices, reflect industrial and 
trade conditions, while, from the standpoint of the cost of living, retail prices 
form the most effective basis for estimating the changes in the purchasing power 
•of money, being, as they are, subject to variations in local and special conditions, 
and representing, as they do, in any event, the actual cost of the commodities 
to the consmner. Wholesale price quotations have, therefore, been kept 
throughout distinct from retail prices and separate statements are published of 
the two kinds oi prices. 

21. The retail trade in food-grains in India is still so organised that abnor- 

malitics in prices, though much less than fonnerly, must be expected to occur. ntiril pileii. 
It should, however, he remembered that in some cases the connection between 
retail and wholesale jirices is very close, while in others very small indeed. In the 
case o£ markets with considerable stocks, the connection between retail and whole¬ 
sale prices is exceedingly close; wholesale quotations differ slightly from retail 
prices and the differences are merely the cost and profit of retailing. In some 
markets the organisation is such that the influence of one individual predominates. 

This forms a striking contrast to a market in which there are independeut dealers. 

In Muttra, according to Mr. Moreland, Director of Agriculture, United Provinces of 
Agra >ind Oudh, one of the big shopkeepers fixes the prices at which he is prepared 
to sell, and the brokers carry his rates round to the other shops: “ it is not 
necessary that the other dealers should sell at the sairie rates, hut generally they 
do so with shght variations.” In markets which are more or loss restricted, 

“ the weighraen come from larger periodical markets in the district, and inform 
the dealers in the headquarters market of the prices that have been paid, and the ■ • 

dealers then fix the headquarters rates after consulting the Chaudhri. This is 
\ cry like a ring ; outsiders do not bring grain to this market, the supplies being in 
the hands of these dealers, who get the grain from their agents in the villages.” 

22. It is also nece.ssarj’to remember that a close comparison'betwcen two .small 

markets is apt to lead to false conclusions. In some markets, sellers can • 
control the supply if they can form, as it were, a ring : in others, cultivators 
bring grain for sale without previous arrangement and shopkeepers have 
to watch arrivals before fixing their rates. The daily variation m prices in 
some small markets is considerable, especially when they deal in exporting, 
commodities and arc in touch with the main wholesale trade. The rate at 
which a change of price takes place depends on the intimacy of the connection- 
with the large wholesale trade markets. The change of price which is produced 
by this contact is sometimes impeded by local causes. In this connection 
Mr . Moreland says : “ Bulandshabr depends on information from Khurja, Hapur, 
and Hathras, all of which are in ronnectiou with the main wholesale trade of the 
country. Muttra gets news daily from Hathras. but relies on telegrams from 
Calcutta and Bombay. In Budann, Messrs. Ralli Brothers announce their buj-ing. • • 

rates beforehand, and these set the standard for the season. Fatehpur takes 

its rates from Bindki market; but Bindki in its turn is governed byCawni)bre, 
which is within carting radius. Jaunpur gets telegrams from I'atna and Calcutta, 

Basti from various neighbouring districts, and Honda from Calcutta and 
Cawnpore. Unao is entirely governed by Cawnpore, twelve miles distant, while 
Hamirpui with no railway yet, is also dependent on Cawnpore but in a rather 
ouiious way. The local supplies of wheat in Hamirpur are normally insufficient: 
the crop is not held up to a great extent after harvest, and as soon as local supiilies 
are worked off, the rate settles to that of Cawnpore plus cost of carting. Gram, 
on the other hand, is usually available in excess, and hence its pnee is lower than 
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that ot Cawnpone by the cost of caniage, but if local stocks run short it beccuneS’ 
dearer than Cawnpore by the same amount.” 

^3. Statistics of Wholesale and Retail prices of the commodities mentioned in 
the list on pages 11 and 12 in all the twenty-four circles, with one exception, viz., 
the Konkan, where reliable wholesale prices were not available from 1890, have 
been compiled and are published separately. The sources from which quotations 
have been obtained and the method in which the statistics have been compiled, 
are described in detail in Appendix |B. It has not been possible to include 
in each of the circles all the articles in the list, as many of them do not form 
staples of trade and consumption in some circles, and it has not been always 
possible to secure continuous (luotations for many of them for the enthe period 
imder investigation. 


Index Numbers.', 


•kjMt at lain 24. If all prices went up or down together in the same proportion it would be 

■■■ken. easy to measure the changes in the value of money. Some prices, however, go up, 

while others go down, and, in times of great and rapid development, even though 
they may move in the same direction, they do not all change to the same extent. 
To obtain a measure of the general trend of prices, resort is had to the method of 
• index numbers. A period is selected as the standard, and with the prices of this 

period comparisons are made of prices in other years, the prices being.expressed 
in the different years as percentages of the price of the commodity in the standard 
or basic period. In Appendix C of this Report, the chief points in the construc- 
. - . tioh of an index number are discussed in detail, viz., (1) the selection of a basic 

period, (2) the selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, (3) the 
■ method of collecting price quotations of the commodities selected and the 
calculation of the ratios of these prices to those of the basic period, and (4) the 
averaging of these price ratios. 


MoialtiMsi 25. The basic period selected for the enquiry is the quinquennium, 1890—94. 

This is a typical or normal period unaffected by such circumstances as famine 
and unseasonal rainfall. It was impossible to find, during the x>criod under 
investigation, any consecutive ten years, some portion of which was not seriously 
affected by exceptional circumstances. It was, therefore, not practicable to 
select, as the Committee of the British Association recommended, a ten year 
basic period. ' ' - 

liecaBUMiuici ‘ 26. The commodities selected for the index numbers include raw and 

**"*****’ manufactured articles and, although it was impossible to include all articles 

bought and sold in the country, reliable quotations have been collected for a large 
number of representative commodities and grades of commodities. It will be 
noted' that in the majority of the circles the commodities, of which price 
quotations have been obtained, are the products of the soil, as is to be expected 
in a country in which those connected with agriculture are 73 per cent, of the 
• total population. 


■iwrni if r*** .27. The sources of these quotations are, as described in Appendix B, the 

*"******““ published records of Government, the price currents of the Chambers of Commetce, 
the account books of merchants, trade reports, and the price registers of the 
local authorities in most of the districts into which India is divided. 


28. Considerable attention has been given to the question of “ weighting.” 
Statisticians have disagreed as to whether all commodities should be given the 
some importance in an index number. It has smnetimes been pointed out that the 
system of averaging which gives an equal importance to all commodities, would 
not present a correct view of the general price level, the purchasing power of 
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money being much more affected by a rise or fall in the price of an important 
article than by a similar fall or rise in the price of an article of little or no 
importance. In Appendix C, pages 207 to 212, the various methods of weighting 
have been criticised. It has, with the sanction of the Government of India, 
been decided to adopt unweighted index numbers generally. In addition to the 
imweighted index numbers, weighted index numbers for India. Calcutta and 
Bombay have been constructed to anticipate theoretical criticism, the weights 
assigned to each class of commodities in these circles being described in Appen¬ 
dix C. 

Foreign Price Levels. ' 

29. The collection of price statistics would have been incomplete, without a statistics of feni^ 
collection of statistics of the prices prevailing in other countries, of articles similar 

to those which are exported from and imported into India. Statistics are 
published showing the prices of wheat, rice, jute, cotton, barley, maize, sugar, 
tea, coffee, blackpcpper, rapeseed oil, cotton yarn, cotton piccegoods, silk, 
wool, hides and skins, iron, copper, tin, zinc, and coal. It has also been neces¬ 
sary to compare the general rise of prices in various countries, by means 
of index numbers published by the statistical offices of the United Kingdom, 

Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. They have all been reduced to a base of 1800—94, tlic average index 
numbers for which have been taken as 100. Ilcference has been made to some 
of these index numbers in Appendix C, which deals with the construction of index 
numbers. ' _ ^ . . 

30. The sources of the foreign price statistics and of the index numbers Souieei ot lonliii 
as follows :—for the United Kingdom, the piildications of the Board of Trade SSSiImSI* 
dealing with prices, the Economist, the index numl)ers of j Sauerbeck !an I the 

price statistics on which they were Imsed ; for the United States, tlie publications 
of the Department of Commere.e and Labor: for Canada, the spec/ial report 
on wholesale prices in Canadii (K. IT. Coates) published by ;the IDepartmeut 
of Labor: for Germany, statistics of prices and index numbers furnished 
by the Imperial Statistical Office, Berlin, through the British Ambassador ; 
t>r Italy, statistics sent by the British Ambassador at Rome 'and “ Statica dei 
Prezzi del frumento del pane, del vino, dcllo^'carni, dello burro, c del riso, in 
Milano ” (Milan 1909), “ 11 custo della veta*' by Signor M. Alberti; for Ru 3 sia» 
statistics furnished by the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg. Tlic Australian 
price statistics have been obtained from the Federal Government's Statistician 
and the New Zealand figures fT-om the Minister of Industries, Commerce and * 
Agriculture. These latteii include Government statistics and also those contained . 
in the memorandum on the course of Prices in New Zealand by McIIwraith. 

The statistics for China have been forwarded by the British Ambassador io 
Peking, while those for Japan have beenIJicollected through the British 
Embassy, Toldo, and the Imperial Japanese Gonsublrcneral, Calcutta. The 
statistics of prices in Argentina^ have been obtained tlirougli the Consul-’ 

General of the Argentine Republic, Calcutta. • . ^ 


Agricultural Statisiics. 

31. The prime factor which determines the price level of agricultural pro-Stottattcioi 
ducts in a country like India is the total produce of the commodities in the year wd^hdiMSincei. 
<)onceTned. In determining the causes of the rise of Indian price levels, it has, ^ 
therefore, been necessary to compile statistics of the area under crops and their 
outturn. The statistics of area under crops in each Ri*' published annually 
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by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, in Volmne I of the Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics, but they are of very varying value in the different provinces. 
The" procedure followed in the different x^ovinces in compiling these statistics is 
described in detail in Appendix D of this report. 

•taiMict miciiaUe 32. In areas having a subordinate revenue staff, statistics relating to cultiva- 
la MOW COM. collected by this agency and are, in most cases, fairly correct. But 

whcj'e there is no special agency for the collection of these statistics, they can hardly 
be relied upon. In Bengal, Bihar and in the permanently settled parts of Assam, 
except, perhaps, in cadastrally surveyed areas, the figures are jiractically guesses 
of the village Chowlcidar (policeman). It is true they are reviewed and in some 
. cases revised by district officers, but they also are guided by their general ideas, 

which may be far from correct. 

fliedal iMlBM •! 33. Statistics of acreage under cultivation have been compiled for each circle 

figures published in the “Agricultural Statistics” for the districts which 
constitute the circle concerned. The footnotes appended to these statistics will 
show that the figures are in some cases 'primd facie inaccurate. In most of these 
cases local authorities have found it impossible to revise the inaccurate figures 
and I have consequently been compel'od to incorporate them us they arc. 
Some alterations in the figures were, however, necessary for reasons given 
below:— 

As explained in Appendix D, the figures published in tin; “Agricultural Stati.s- 
tics ” for the Punjab and the North-A\*est Frontier Province from 1906-07 have 
been calculated on an entirely different basis from tho.se published for the earlier 
years. The provincial authorities found it imxiossible to revise the figures for the 
earlier years on the lines of those for the later years. They have, however, 
kindly furnished figures for the later years revised according to the method 
' followed in the earlier years, and these have been adopted in the tables pub¬ 
lished with this report. In some provinces, again, figures under certain crops 
. were not available for the earlier years and, in some cases, those under two or 

morc^rops were lumped together. These have been split up according to their 
proportion in later years and the gaps in the earlier years have been filled up in 
consultation with the local authorities. Some incongruous figures lor some 
districts have also been revised in the light of earlier and later figures. 
IMMa^oattan • 34 . Statistics of the outturn of the more important crops are also pub¬ 

lished for each circle. The method followed in calculating these will alst) be 
found in Appendix D. 

Statistics 01^ Cattle. 

•taOMlcs of tte 35 . Few questions arc of such vital importance to the cultivator as the supplv 

srsTJisr of cattle for agricultural purposes. Statistics showing the numberofcattleineach 
circle have been compiled to test the theory which has repeatedly been put forward 
by witnesses that the supply of cattle, both of milch cows and plough bullocks, 
was steadily decreasing in consequence of the closing of grazing grounds and of 
pathways for cattle in villages, restrictions imposed on the grazii^ of cattle in 
forests, the spread of epidemic diseases and the slaughter of cattle for food or for 
' ‘ 'the hide trade. The soqices from which the statistics have been obtained and the 

method which has been followed in their compilation are explained in Appendix D. 
!for reasons therein explained, no great reliance can, 1 am afraid, be placed on 
these statistics. 

Statistics oF Bainfall. 

S S fSl S S^ nia* 30 . Most writers on the rise of Indian price levels have held that a primary, 
if not the primary, cause of the rise is adecreaseinthesupply of agricultural 
produce due to a deficiency of rainfall. “ The rainfall of the year,” sa^ 
Mr. Atkinson in his paper on Rupee Prices m India, 1870 to 1908, “ has been 
■ shown to have had the gr^test influence of all conditions on prices in India, 
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The fact that the crops in India are mainly dependent on the extent of the 
rainfall is sufficient evidence to show that when the rainfall is deficient, .the 
crops also must be deficient; this results in the supply of necessaiies not equalling 
the demand, and prices rise.’’ Most of the persons consulted by us, in the differ¬ 
ent parts of India, also laid much emphasis*on this question of rainfall as a prime 
factor in the rise of prices and said that during the last two decades rainfall has 
been specially deficient and unseasonable in India. To test the validity of these 
statements statistics of rainfall have been compiled for all the circles for the 
years 1800-1912 and tables are published showinf^ the monthly rainfall in each 
circle year by year. 

37. The failure of the monsoon is undoubtedly the greatest danger of Indian omapiBK into 
agriculture. It is not so much the total rainfall during the monsoons, jis its***"®"*’ 
distribution during the several months in which it tails, that has an important 
bearing on the success or failure of the crops. The months have, therefore, been 
grouped in the several circles into periods of heavy, moderate, light or no rain¬ 
fall, and the total rainfall in each of these periods in different circles is also 
published. 

38. The figures of seasonal rainfall have also been converted into 

tages of the normal. The noTmals have been based on the ^.verage yearly percentagcB of the 

rainfall of the longest periods (generally 30 to 50 years) for which statistics 

arc available and have been supplied by the Meteorological Department. A 

comparison of the rainfall of any year with the average fall of a short period . 

will not justify one to conclude that the rainfall in that year was deficient or 

excessive. It has, therefore, been necessary to compare the rainfall'^ of the , • . 

several years with the average rainfall of a much longer period, i.e., the normal 

rainfall, instead of the average rainfall of the quinquennium 1890-1894, which* 

has been tahen as the base for all other statistics. 

39. A separate table is also published showing the years in which the rainfall itoflciencr 
in the months of heaviest fall has been more or less deficient as compared .with 

the normal. This is based on a table published by Dr. Walker, Director General 
of Observ^atories in India, comparing the deficiencies of rainfall in different 
countries of the whole world. Dr. Walker's table has also been reproduced. 

40. A series of charts has also been prepared to show, at a glance, for each cimrii. 
year and for each circle, the actual and the normal rainfall in the several seasons. 

The normal has been represented by a straight line, while the fluctuations of the 
actual have been shown by pillars above or below the line. When these charts.* 
are compared with those of prices, the importance of rainfall as a determinant of 
Indian price levels will be clearly seen. • 

41. A brief description of the special characteristics of rainfall in the different ” !!!!] ^^^ 
parts of India and the methods in which the statistics have been compiled will be 
found in Appendix K. 

Statistics of AN'ages. 

42. The object of the statistics of wages Is to indicate the changes in the object oi Wiilii 
standard rates of wages, that is to sa>', changes in the material prosperity of l^he **•*“*•• 
working classes. Variations in the cost of living affect wages only sluwJy, and' 

it is necessary to see whether wages have risen in response to the rise in the 
cost of living and how such rise in wages compares with the rise in the general 
price level. 

43. The principal record of the statistics of wages is 1 he Prices and Wages,” 

which shows the average wages per month of * ‘unskilled " and ''skilled’’labourWBKCtt**nu^^ 
in certain selected (but not always typical) districts in each province since 1884. 

But the information given is not a reliable index of the fluctuations in the 
earnings of the different working classes in India. * A syce or horse-keeper is 

VOL. I. ■ • 
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et Wage 




I • 


taken as representative of a domestic servant, but the class represented is very un¬ 
important. A common mason, carpenter and blacksmith are taken as types oi 
skilled labourers and one rate of wages is published for all of them, though their 
remuneration is actually far from equal. The group, “unskilled labouris 
represented by only an able-bodied agricultural labourer, which expression itself is 
but too vague. No discrimination has, also been made between the rates of 
wages of the different working classes prevailing ^in rural and urban areas and 
industrial centres, and in many cases, jPeash wages for labourers employed in 
towns or their neighbourhood, which are in no way typical of the rate prevailing 
in agricultural areas, have been returned as rates of wages for agricultural 
labourers. 

44. On the whole, it has been found impossible to utilise the statistics 
publish^ in the “Prices and Wages” for agricultural labour and for common 
masons, carpenters or blacksmiths as representing skilled labourers, especially 
as the statistics are in many cases wholly unreliable. 

45. The first step in the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the 
selection of the different clas^ses of wage-earners and their classification. It was 
not possible to obtain statistics of wages on as large a scale as that on which those 
of prices have been obtained, but the ground covered is very considerable. The 
wages which have been collected are, it is believed, typical of most, if not all, other 
occupations for which it has not been possible to collect statistics. 

46. In Appendix 6 has been described, in brief, the special features in 
the collection, classification and compilation of wage statistic.^. The wage- 
earners have been divided into four classes—-those employe! in industries, in 
important cities with a large population, in smaller towns and in rural areas. 
,The following statement shows the different classes of wage-earners for whom 
statistics have been collected and the groups into which they have been divided. 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated for all the wage 
statistics and are published separately, the average of the years 1890-94 being 
taken as the base. 


L—Industrial wages* 

Wages m Industries, etc. :— 

Jute. ! Leather. 

Cotton. Paper. 

Wool. Brewing. 

Sugar. Bailways. 

Tea. Other Factories and Work- 

Coal. shops. 

II.—Wages in Important Towns* 


I 


ArtiHans. | 

General Laboarom. 1 

l>oinoRtio SeiTaiitN. 

'Carpenter. 

Cooly. 

Coachman. 

Blacksmith. 

Beldar. 

Syce. 

Mason. 

'Bricklayer. 

Stone-cutter. 

'Polishman. 

Briok-mouldex. 

Paixiter. 

Guilder. 

Glazier. 

Ashphaltman. 

Gxa^.. 

Jiinemaxi. 

Thatcher esd Qhaiami. 

Driver. 

Sweeper. 

Bhisti. 

Durwan. 

Funkha-puUer. 
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111.—Wctges in other urban areas. 


ArtiHans. 

OrntTai J.abuuri'rti. 

J^omesfcio S(*rvant«. 

Carpenter. 

1 Cooly. 

Coachman. 

Blacksmith. 

Beldar. 

Syce. 

Biason. 


Sweeper. 

Bricklayer. 

1 

Bhisti. 

Brick-moulder. 



Stone-cutter. 



Painter. 

1 



IV.—Rural Wages. 


Village.* Aitiwarif. 


ViDage CarpRiiter. 
Village Blacksmith. 
Thatcher and Gharanii. 


Agricultural Laboun*ni. 


Ploughitiaii. 

Reaper. 

Weeder. 

Transplanter and Sower. 
Driver. 

Others. 


Stattstk's of Ttiadk. 

47. The statistics of foreign or external seaborne trade, as published in the statiiilei of tn|e 
compilations of the Commercial Intelligence Department, have been used for several "***’ 
purposes;— 

i. For calculating from the declared values average annual wholesale price 
quotations at the several ports in cases where independent cpiotations were fiot 
available. In the Indian Customs Act, it is provided that the value of the goods 
imported or exported should represent (1) their wholesale cash price, less frade 
discount for which goods of the like kind and quality arc sold, or are capable of 
being sold, at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may 
be, without any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods 
imported) of the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof; or 
(2) where such, price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the like 
kind and quantity could be delivered at such place, without any abatement or 
deduction except as aforesaid. It is thus possible to use the Seaborne Trade* 
statistics as a source of price quotations. 

a. To show the growth of India’s foreign trade and the movements of the * 

trade in the more important commodities, namely, cotton and cotton manufac¬ 
tures, tea, sugar, foodgrains and jute. 

Hi. To determine the surplus production available for export. 

iv. To show the movements of the imports of the necessaries of life and of 
articles of luxury as. indicating changes in the standard of living. 

V. For calculating the balance of India’s trade with foreign countries. 

48. Three sets of statements of foreign trade are published, the first showmg Stetemcnti of 
the imports and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries; *****” 
the second, the imports and exports of British India excluding Burma from and 

to Burma and foreign countries, and the third the imports and exports of Burma 
itself from and to other parts of British India and foreign countries. 

49. The imports are in all cases net imports both as regards value and quantity, 
the re-exports having been deducted. Imports from and exports to foreign* 
countries by parcel post have been included, but not, as a rule, the contents of 
foreign registered letters received and despatched, j The imports and exports of 
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Government stores have also been excluded from these statements. Every one 
of the three sets of statements of foreign trade shows:— 

(1) The declared values of imporlB year by year from 1800-91 to 1911-12. 

(2) The declared values of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12. 

(3) The quantities of imports year by year from 1890-01 to 1911-12. 

(4) The quantities of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12. 

The first two sets ({.«.> that for India, and that for India excluchng Burma) 
show in addition the values of the imports and exports of all articles 
calculated at the average prices of the quinquennium 1890—1894. 

50. Another set of statements shows the comparison between the declared 
values of the total imports and exports, and also those of some important classes 
of articles for each year and the average of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 
and the distribution of the differences according as they are due to (i) fluctuations 
in quantities, (ii) fluctuations in prices and (iii) fluctuations in prices on the 
dififeremces between the quantities of any year and the averages of the quinquen¬ 
nium 1890-91 to 1894-95. The percentage figures under head (ii) above show the 
extent of the rise or fall in the price-level of the commodities concerned, the 
average price of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 being taken as 100 . These 
, statements have been adapted with some amplification from a publication of the 

Board of Trade, London. 

«Mle. 51. Statistics are also published of the total trade of the several provinces, 

carried by road, rail, river and sea and also India’s trade with othe’ 
countries carried over the land frontier. The value figures for these are not 
reliable and as they might lead to misapprehension, only statistics of quantities 
are published. Details regarding the sources and the methods of compiling 
' the statistics of trade will be found in Appendix H. 


Communications. 

■■mnaieiit la <52. Another set of ex h ibits shows the development of communications from 

’’ ’ 1890 onwards, separately for each circle and for the whole of India. It is well- 

known that in recent years the improvement of communications has played a most 
important part in the internal development of the country. The growth of railways 
and other means of communication has done much to bring the different parts 
of India into contact with one another. Eailways have increased with great 
rapidity since 1881. To-day there are 33,000 miles of railway in India and Burma 
'• as comjiared with 25,300 miles in 1901, 17,300 miles in 1891,9,900 miles in 1881, 
6,100 miles in 1871 and 1,600 miles in 1861. The following table shows the open 
mileage of railwhys in India (excluding Burma) during each of the years 1890 to 
1912 


Year. 

AFiii’apc* 

Year. 

Mileage. 

1890 

16,865 1 

1902 

24,673 

1891 

16,696 

! 1903 

25,452 

1892 

17,148 

1 1904 

26,966 

1893 

17,826 

i 1906 

26,806 

1891 

* 18,188 

i 1906 

27,603 

1895 

18,756 

1 1907 

28,346 

1896 

19,366 

1908 

28,963 

1897 

20,261 

1909 

29,962 

30,542 

1898 

21,046 

1910 

1899 

22,606 

1911 

31,268 

1900 

23,640 

1912 

31,981 

1901 

24,082 

i 
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53, Before railways were constructed, the cultivator derived little benefit from Adfeat ■! miwftyi, 
^n abundant harvest. His markets were conhned to a small area; and if the supply 
was greater than the demand, as it would be in a good year, prices fell and he 
lost the profits from the larger yield and sometimes found it more economical 
to leave part of his crop uncut. Railways have altered these conditions. They 
have rendered possible the transfer of supplies from areas of plenty to areas of 
scarcity. The smallness of the variations in prices in recent years, all over India, 
even in years of famine, and the feasibility o£ alleviating distress at a compara¬ 
tively small cost are perhaps the best justification of railway extension. When one 
area is suffering from famine, another area is likely to have an abundant harvest, 
and it is possible for the surplus produce of one part to supply the deficits of 
another. In fact, famine no longer means scarcity of food supplies but mere 
scarcity of money to buy food which is always less difficult to meet. It is no 
longer possible to find, as in the years 1802-1804, a iieriod of terrible famine in the 
Deccan and Rajpuiana, while the price of bajra in Gujarat did not rise higher 
than 27 seers per rupee, for want of means to convey the surplus grains of Gujarat to 
the famine-stricken districts. In 1804-65 and 1877-79, there was no famine in 
Gujarat but a very severe famine in other piirts of India where owing to facilities 
of communications grain was exported from Gujarat, so that the price of bajra in 
Kaira actually rose to 7i and 9 seers in the two years. In the United Provinces > 
in 1838, the price of wheat rose in Agra to 131 seers, while in Khandesh the price 
of jowar was as low as 61 seers. In 1861 and 1869, there was again a famine in the 
United Provinces, and no failure of crops in Khandesh. The railway, however, 
which had brought Khandesh into direct communication with Agra, was the 
means of levelling up prices so that tin*, price of wheat in Agra was 14 and 12 seers 
and that of jowar in Khandesh 16 and 121 seers. During the twelve months 
ending September 30fch, 1900, for example, food gcairi'i to the enormous extent 
of nearly 2,500,000 tons were imported into famine-stricken areas which in ordinary 
years exported about 250,000 tons. It is evident that in a vast country like India, 
which is predominantly agricultural and where crop prospects are so widely divergent 
and distances so great, railways must exercise a great influence over prices. 

54. Railway returns, it is interesting to note, show that the ordinary trade, ■ 
during the last two decades, in millets, pulses and other 'iiinor food products ha not 
been less brisk than that in articles of international trade such as wheat, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, and that movements of articles of luxury such as sugar, tobacco, spices, etc., 
have also very largely developed. The advent of the railway has been of special 
advantage to the peasantry. In all the large productive tracts, the introduction 
of railways is usually followed by the substitution of central markets, where 
the producers are brought face to face with dealers and brokers and are no 
longer dominated by the village shopkeeper who would take over the crop from 
the cultivators at his own valuation, which is not often that of the market at which 
he himself disposes of it. The villager is thus brought into touch with the outer 
world; he learns the ways of trade, and reaps the profit of bountiful 
har^^ests. With the railways, there has been a remarkable development of ‘ 
the carting industry owing to the traffic between railway stations and the 
markets of the interior. Kven the smallest cultivator ha.s thus benefited, because 
his plough bullocks are no longer out of work for nearly half the year, or 
let out at the lowest possible rate. The owner of a cart now keeps his cattle 
.at work for the greater part of the year at a remunerative rate, since for 
•distances of 30 miles and less, carts compete, generally speaking, successfully with 
the railway. The main effect of the great extension of railways that has 
characterised the last 20 years has been the steadying influence described 
above, which tends to the equalisation of prices. In the tracts which have been 
rxeoeutly opened out, the price of produce has obviously risen in accordance with 
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the intensity of the demand for its surplus elsewhere. The Deccan and other regions 
of uncertain harvests have great seasonal fluctuations. Now, prices keep 
within comparatively moderate limits and it is no longer in the power of the 
local Bunnia to keep up prices highei- than in other localities, allowing lor the 
charges of transport.. 

Stiilitlciof Baawai 55. The statistics published show the progressive open mileage of every 
railway and of the collective open mileage in each circle in each year from 1890 
to 1912. The statements have been compiled from information furnished 
by the different railways. The Railway Administration reports do not show 
the mileage of railways by civil districts, but the total mileage of each railway as 
sliown in these reports have been reconciled with the district totals furnished 
by the different Railway administrations. 

Eiteoiion of imids. 56. With the extension of the Railway system, it has become more and 
more necessary to construct roads to feed the railways. Before the advent of rail¬ 
ways, roads were th e only means of communication for the exportation of surplus 
produce: and as the harvest season coincided with the drying up of the rivers, 
there was not much need for bridges except on the great trunk roads, while even 
on these, permanent bridges have not to this day been constructed over many 
, of the large rivers, ferries or floating Tbridges doing duty in their place. The 

former roads were, in many pascs, merely embankments across low-lying places 
witli easy graded approaches to rivers and cleared and linked surfaces elsewhere. 
With the introduction of railways, conditions have altered and a demand for 
bridged and metalled communications have been created whicli would give access 
to the railway line at all times of the year. Railways have thus had a great 
influence in stimulating progress in road-making and developing the traffic to 
•be carried over them. 

. 57. The extension of Local Self-Government has also had a greiit influence 
in the same direction. Most provinces of British India are now provided with 
District and Sub-district boards, whose primary duty it is to apply the funds 
at their disposal to the inaintenaTice and improvement of local communications, 
which have, under this system, been developed to a remarkable extent. 

58. Statistics are published showing the progressive total mileage of roads, 
metalled and unmetalled, in each circle and in all India, year by year, from 1890 
to 1912. They Lave been compiled from information furnished by District and 
8ub-district boards, Municipalities and Public Works officers regarding roads under 
'their respective control. The figures were not complete in some cases and 
, have involved the most careful examination, allowance having had to be made 

for the transfer of some roads from one controlling authority to another. Some 
roads originally metalled have gradually degenerated into unmetalled ones and 
some unmetalled roads having become unimportant have been gradually abandon- 
^ed altogether. Variations due to remeasurement, realignment, and erosion by 
rivers, and sudden increases in mileages in some years by special famine relief works 
constitute some of the other causes of the peculiar fluctuations observable in 
* the statistics published. In the case of the districts of Lucknow, Ganjam, Coorg, 
{),nd the hill districts of Assam, it has not been possible to get any reliable 
information at all and they have accordingly been omitted altogether. 

59. Roads and railways, together, have revolutionised the methods of 
transport, so much so that pack animals, on which the country was chiefly depend¬ 
ent for the purpose, have been almost entirely displaced by wheeled vehicles 
throughout the greater part of the country. It is only where railways have not 
penetrated, that pack transport has preserved any important share of long 
distance traffic, except in sandy or hilly tracts where a considerable amount of 
local traffic is still dependent on this means of conveyance. 
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t)0. With the growth of coiiiinunications by railway and road there has been a 
considerable increase in telegraphic communications. Th^ telegraph has hnked by tdegnihs. 
India on to world markets. The Indian Telegraph Department transfers telegrams 
to the Indo-European Telegrapli at Karachi; to the Eastern Telegraph Company 
at Bombay ; and to the Eastern Extension, Australasia, and China Telegraph 
Company at Madras. It has also wire connections with the Chinese Imperial 
Telegraphs at Nampaung in the Bhanio District, and with the Siamese Telegraphs 
at Myawaddy and Sinbyoodine and also interchanges with the telegraphic 
systems of Ceylon and Bortiiguese India, and of the Kashmir State. 

()]. The original tariff for messages between India and the United King- ReductiiiB la 
dom was £5 per 20 words. In 1868, this was reduced to £2-17-6, and in 1871 
was raised to £4-10-0. In 1875, the word rate was intrcxluc ed which Avas fixed 
at 5^ francs via Suez or Teheran, and 5 francs via 'rurkey. In"'I881, the rates 
were increased to some extent but, in 1885, they were again redu(*ed to 5 and 4| 
francs respectively. Since then the rate's have been gradually redu(;ed and an 
important modification has recently been brought into force by which very 
much cheaper rates are charged for what are cabled D(rferred telegrams. Owing 
to the reduction in (diargcs in recent velars the traffic Ijas developed to an 
enormous extent. 


62. The following figures have been obtained from the annual administra- ciowlh ol klam 
lion reports of the Indian and Indo-Kurnj)can Telegraph DejKirtirionts;— 




Ykak. 




.Mik'UjK* ni 
liin's. 

(ll OllilTK. 

. Nmiibor nl 

1 tclegrauiH 
. (ill ihoiisiind-). 

Tuliil 

rucidpia (iii 
lakiiB oi 
rupees). 

mto-si 






11,093 



6 

1870-71 






13,534 

197 

577 

r.j 

1880-81 






211,346 

1 234 

1.6.56 

39 

1890-01 






37.070 

949 

' 3,407 


1900-01 






.5.5,0.55 

' 1.9.39 

' 6.449 

9.3 

190:i-04 






.59,692 

2.127 

.7,307 

S5 

1 {104-0.5 






61,684 

2.189 

1 9.098 

SS 

190.5-06 






64,730 

2,30*1 

1 10,46] 

92 

1906-07 






67,537 

2,438 

i 11,385 

95 

1907-08 






68,940 

, 2..544 

i 12,7:50 

1.00 

1908-09 






70,066 

’ 2,658 

i 13,007 

97 

1009-10 






72.746 

2,762 

! 12,085 

S6 

1910-11 






74,828 

i 2,856 

i 13,090 

93 

1911-12 






76,571 

‘ 2,958 

i 14,720 

1 

1.04 

m ' 


63. In many inland parts of India, to-day, merchants daily receive copiog- 
df Reuter’s cables containing the prices of various staph'S j)revailing in the great 
markets of Europe. It has frequently been pointed out that with the great 
increase in communications it is now j)ossible for a Calcutta merchant to con¬ 
tract, through a clerk and the telegraph, with the inamifacturor or dealer, at any 
of the world’s great centres of commerce, how^ever distant, to sell Jiim jute, 
hides- oilseeds, cotton, shellac or other Indian produce. Mr. D. A. Wells in his. • 
book, “ Recent Economic Changes,” quotes his own experience. He jouimeyed 
from New York to Washington wdth an eminent Boston Tiiercdiant engaged in 
the Calcutta trade. Calling upon the mcrcliant the same evening after arrival 

in Washington he said “Here is something, Mr.-, that may interest you- 

Just before leaving State Street, in Boston, yesterday forenoon, I telegraphed 
to my agent in Calcutta, Tf you can buy hides and gunny-bags at — price, and 
find a vessel ready to charter, buy and ship.’ When 1 arrived here (Washington) 
this afternoon (4 p.m.), I found awaiting me this telegram from my partner in 
Boston, covering another from Calcutta, received in answer to my despatch of 
the previous day, which read as follow^s: ‘ Hides .and Gunny-bags purchasedy 
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vessel chartered and loading begun.’ Here then, as an every-day occurrence, 
was the record of a transaction on the other side of the globe, the correspondence 
in relation to which travelled a distance equivalent to the entire circumference 
of the globe, all completed in the space of little more than twenty-four hours.” 

Freight Statistics, 

64. The importance of freights as a factor in determining prices, especially 
those of the great staple products of agriculture and manufacture, is well known. 
Freights have had a very great influence in the last 20 years in affecting rdative 
price levels not only in different countries, but in different parts of the same 
country and it was clear from the outset of this enquiry that without any effort 
to measure the extent of the changes in the cost of maritime and Railway 
transport, this report would be seriously defective. 

66. The decrease in Railway transportation charges in India, during recent 
years, has had very important effects and on this important point it is worth 
while to quote the remarks of the Famine Commission of 1898;— 

” It is clear that the very marked tendency to ecjualisation of prices through¬ 
out India is due to the great extension of railways and to the opening 
up of large tracts of country formerly provided with inadequate 
means of communication. On almost all railways in India the sanc¬ 
tioned rates for grain vary from one-third to one-tenth of a pie per 

maund per mile.In 1880, according to tlie Famine 

Commissioners, the charge for transport between the most distant 
parts of India connected by rail was about one anna per seer, and 
grain could be bought costing 24 seers per rupee in Northern India 
and sold with fair profit in Southern India at 8 seers the rupee. 
At the present time, grain would be carried 1,000 miles for a little over 
10 annas per maund of 40 seers; and wheat selling in the Punjab at 12 
, seers the rupee could, if on the lino of rail, be placed off 1,000 miles 
and sold at 10 seers per rupee.” 

66. Statistics' have accordingly been compiled of the railway transportation 
charges for important articles of commerce for selected leads. Maritime transport¬ 
ation charges from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi to foreign ports have 
also been tabulated and also for some classes of articles from London to the 
Indian Ports. The sources from which the various rates have been obtained and 
the methods according to which they have been tabulated arc explained in 
Appendix J. 

Population Si’atistics. 



Q7. Statistics of population have been compiled from the census reports of 
1891,1901 and 1911. In the first place, it is necessary to see whether population 
has increased more rapidly than the means of subsistence. In the second 
place, an analysis of the census tables of occupation might give indications regard¬ 
ing changes in the industrial organisation of India and show whether there is a 
CDXxtinuous exodus into towns where wage-earners obtain better remuneratioA 
for their labour. The statistics of population might also be valuable as. afford¬ 
ing a rough means of judging the effect of the rise in price levels. Given the 
increase of prices during the period under examination, the earnings during the 
same period of those engaged in agriculture, manufacture or commerce, or of those 
belonging to professions, not to mention the less definite category of the general 
unddlle^ labourers, and also the numerical strength of the different classes aa 
shown in each of the census reports, it might be possible to gauge, to some extent, 
the effects of the price changes on the different sections of the population and 
on the country as a whole: In India, it is extremely difficult to show 
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number engaged in each occupation. This, however, is a difficulty which is not 
confined to India alone. In the United States and in Germany, it has been held 
that a population census cannot be expected to give the requisite information 
regarding occupation, and that a comprehensive industrial survey obtained by 
detailed investigation and spread over a considerable time is to be preferred. In 
the report of the Census of England and Wales for 1891 it is said, “A census 
. . • does not supply data which are suitable for minute classification or 

admit of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is reasonable to 
expect from data so collected is that they shall give the means of drawing such a 
picture of the occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly true in its 
main Imes, though little value can be attached to the detailed features. It is not 
wise to demand from a material a result for the production of which it is unsuited.'' 
Experts in industrial economics have shown that in the English census also the 
returns of occupation arc incomplete in important particulars. 

(58. For the purposes of this enquiry abstracts have been compiled from the 
occupation tables of the census reports for 1901 and 1911, showing the occupation 
of the population of the different circles and of British India as a whole under the 
following main heads :— 

A. —Production of Kaw Materials. 

I. Exploitation of the surface of the earth— 

1. Pasture and Agriculture— 

Income from rent of agricultural land. 

Ordinary cultivators. 

Farm servants and field labourors. 

Growers of special products. 

Kaising of farm stocks. 

Others. 

2. Fishing. 

Hunting. 

II. Extraction of minerals— 

Mines— 

Coal. 

Others. 

B. —Transformation and employment of 

RAW materials. 

III. Industry— 

Textiles. 

Hides, Skins, etc. 

Wood. 

Metals. 

Ceramics. 

Chemical products, etc. 

Food industries. 

Industries of dress and the toilet. 

Building industries. 

Industries of luxury, etc. 

Other industries. 

61/. It has not been found possible to compile a similar abstract for the • 
census of 1891, on account of the many points of difference in the classifiration, and, 
more specially, as no differentiation was attempted in the census of 1891 between - 
makers and sellers, who have been grouped under entirely different classes in 
the census of 1911. The reclassification of the figures of 1891 would, therefore^ 
necessitate the splitting up of a large number of heads arbitrarily, to bring them . 
into line with those of the 1901 and 1911 censuses. No reliance could be placed 
on a compilation in which figures had to be manipulated nrbitrarily and any 
comparison with manipulated figures would be altogether useless. 

70. The difficulties of compiling occupation tables and the inaccuracies in¬ 
herent in the statistics published in the census reports are discussed in Appendix K. 

VOL. I. E 


IV. Transport— 

Transport by water. 

„ by road. 

„ by rail. 

Other Transport. 

V. Trade- 

Banks, etc. 

Trade in textiles. 

Trade in other foodstuffi. 
Other trades. 


C.—^Public Administration and Liberal 

ARTS. 

VI and VII. Public force and Public Admin¬ 
istration. 

VIII. Professions and Liberal arts. 

IX. Others. 

]).—Miscellaneous. 

X. Domestic Service. 

XI. Others. 

XII. Unproductive, 
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71 . The most important factor affecting the growth of population between 
1801 and 1911 was famine. The familiar furies always in the train of famine are 
cholera, dysentery, and fever which play havoc with an already exhausted and 
enfeebled population. In years of famine, in the last two months of the hot 
weather, when the stress on the people reaches its climax, the drmgcr of 
cholera is particularly great. It has been estimated that, during the two 
* famines of 1896*97 and 1899*1900, the death roll exceeded the normal mortality 

of non-famine years by 5,000,000, of which the greater proportion occurred in 
Native States. This abnormal mortality was, however, due, only in a small degree, 
. ; to actual starvation; cholera, dysentery, fever, and other epidemics claimed 

most of the victims. Another important factor to be remembered in connection 
with the statistics of population is the plague which commenced in the city of 
Bombay in September 1896. Between the date of the first official intimation of 
the existence of plague and the census of 1901, three-quarters of a million had 
died of this dreadful disease. Since the Black Death of the fourteenth century 
there has never been such mortality from plague as in India between 1896 and 
1912. The mortality was even from 70 to 85 per mille, though at times it was 
considerably higher. The Punjab had lost by 1912 about 2,250,000 persons from 
' plague out of a total population of under 20,000,000 ; the mortality in that 

Province was highest in the villages, but some of the towns also suffered seventy, 
the town of Dinga having had the phenomenal mortality of 119*20 per mille in 
1907. It is interesting to note that the million limit in the plague mortality o'* 
all India in any single year was not reached till 1904, when 1,14.3,993 deaths were 
recorded. There were occasional fluctuations, as in 1908, when the plague 
inoitality for all India dropped to 156,000, while in the previous year it was 
1,315,000. It is indeed a remarkable thing that the statistics of population show 
the increase, which they do, between 1891 and 1911, when the period had 
witnessed two of the greatest of famines and for three-quarters of the time 
plagpe had raged throughout tlie country in a more or less virulent form. At 
the same time remarkable economic changes have been at work—^railways ha ve 
been constructed : irrigation extended : jute, cotton, and tea cultivation develop¬ 
ed ; coal mines in north-eastern India, gold mines in Mysore, jute and cotton 
mills, etc., have all increased in number; and all these have resulted in increased 
prosperity and the opening up of many new avenues of employment. 


Necesflitj of 
oompllInK 
■Utlstlcs and Its 
difflciilticn. 




Rent Statistics. 

72.* Rent statistics are also published in order to show how far landlords 
have benefited by the rise in tlie prices of Indian produce. If by the opening up 
of the various parts of the country by railways and roads, exports have been 
encouraged (these exports being chiefly of agricultural produce), the effect of the 
^ development of India’s external trade may, in some degree, be to give a part of 
the resulting profit to landlords in the shape of increased rents. The pitfalls 
in this part of the work are more numerous than in any other. It has been 
' necessary to verify every step in personal consultation with experienced officers 
of‘the provi ces for which it has been possible to publish rental statistics. 
A single statement of fact hardly applies even to a single province without 
very large exceptions. The chief difficulties are—(1) The increasing accuracy 
of the returns of rents, resulting in tlie rise being overstated. This is a very 
serious matter and in the Revenue Administration Reports of most zemindari 
provinces we find congratulatory remarks on the progress made in improv¬ 
ing the records. One Director of Land Records has said that this fact robs 
the stjitistics of all value for comparative purposes. (2) Sudden changes in the 
course of settlement. It would, in some cases, be statistically inaccurate to 
compare the districts where the settlement has been revised during the period 
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under investigation with districts of the same province where no revision has 
taken place within that period, because in the former case there will be a sudden 
rise justified by events, some of which occurred before the perioc^ 1890-1911 : (3) * ■ 

the large diflerences in the classification of land tenures n the several provinces 
is very puzzling: (4) grain rents are also a source of difficulty, and each province 
it may be said, has its owm peculiarities in this respect. The figures given in 
Administration Reports sometimes include, for the United Provinces, for 
example, an estimate of the value of rents in kind and the value of such rents 
has gone up automatically with the increase of prices. If cash rents could have 
been estimated, it would still be most difficult, oven if we were able to get at the 
teal rise, to say how far this rise reflected a rise of prices. The tenants are under ' • 

some sort of protection as regards the period when rents may be raised, and 
the cxt(mt to which the rents may be enhanced must be taken into consider¬ 
ation. The rent laws, such as those of Bengal and the United Provinces, ordinarily 
allow rents being cnhancv'd in the same proportion as the rise in the prices of 
produce, after due allow^ance has been made for the rise in the cost of cultivation. 

13. Kent statistics in Revenue reports, although giving a fairly adequate 
indication of the fact that rents have risen during a certain period, cannot be 
taken as indicating altogether the extent to which rents have been influenced 
by prices. Moreover*, we may eliminate the cJ'iect of increased cultivation by 
taking the incidence per acre, l)ut there will still remain to be considered the 
changes in the character of the cultivation, such as the extension of cultivation 
to inferior lands or the introduction of irrigation. 

74. The rent statisticspublishcd arc fortius United Provinces, the Central Pro' 
vinces and the Punjab. For Bengal and also for Bihar and Orissa, statistics 
showing the increase in the amounts of road cess, w hich are l ased on rentals, are • 
published for typical districts and these will indicate, to some extent, the increase 
m the rents paid to landlords. The sources from which these statistics have been 
obtained and the reasons for which it has not been possible to publish the statistics “ 

for other provinces are explained in Appendix L. 

Miscellaneous Statistics. 

7o. Statements have been pref)ared showing the absorption of gold and staiemenisshowlni^ 
silver in India. The (pianlily and the value of gold produced in India, the 
quantities of gedd imported and exported, the net imports of gold, the total 
receipts, the disposal of the progressive total togetlicr wdth tin* absorption of 
the year, and tlic average rate of (*xchange are all sliowii in separate columns ‘ 
in the st/atement. The absorption of gold in India rose from Rs. (>,20 lakhs . 
in 1890-91 to Rs. 11,97 lakhs in 1903-04, to Rs. 22 crores in 1907-08, and to 
27,19 lakhs and 27.11 lakhs, in 1910-11 and 1911-12 respectively, so that the 
remark of Scyd in L868 in his work on “ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges ’’that 

“ except during the fe^v years of an occasional stagnation of trade, India is always_ 

an imix)rter of bullion to a considerable amount, sufficiently so indeed as to 
alarm Eurojie ” is still true. It is interesting also to note that the remarkable 
increase in the absorption of gold has not been at the ex])ense oJ silver. India 
has also been absorbing a much larger <iiiantity of silver than bfibre. ■ 

70. Another statement show\s how llie Balance of trad*' in India has been Balance sITniito* 
adjusted year by year since 187(i-77. It is necessary to give a few exjdanations 
in regard to this statement. On the one side of tlu^ account are the payments 
due to India for her exports, for the import of capital into India, for remittances 
from foreign countries to persons residing in India including lourists: on the 
other side, we have the payments due l y India for imjjorls froui abroad, the* 

Secretary of State’s drawings, the interest on capital invested in India through 
private channels, investment in other couutr es .of the earnings of foreign 

E 2 • 
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merchants, lawyers and other professional men doing business in India, and employes 
in State and private service, the earnings of foreign steamers employed in the coast¬ 
ing and foreign trade of India, remittances to Indians residing in foreign countries 
and premiums on policies issued by foreign insurance companies, etc. It is impossible 
to estimate many of these items with any pretence to accuracy ; I have, 
therefore, included in the statement only such items for which statistical data 
arc available. The sea-borne trade figures of imports and exports in this 
statement exclude Covernment stores, as the former are paid for by Council 
bills, and the value of exports comparatively very small. Frontier trade has also 
been neglected, althoiigh in reoent years it has been of some importance, the 
grand total in 1910-11 of exports and imports having been crorcs of rupees. 
According to statistics, it generally results in a net import into India of 
articles to the value of about 1 1 crores. Doubt has, however, been expressed 
as to whether the balance is in favour of or against India, and for the present 
purposes I have considered it best to neglect the frontier trade altogether. In 
reeent years, the Secretary of State has always attempted to regulate his drawings 
of Council bills as far as possible in accordance with the demands of trade, and 
the total amount of his bills has generaPy been in excess of the amounts required 
by him to meet his sterling liabilities. As explained in Appendix M, these extra 
amounts have been taken to strengthen the portions of the Currency and the 
Gold Standard Reserves held in England. The imports and exports of enfaced 
rupee paper are only part of what should be classified under transfers of securities. 
The figures include only the amounts wnich pass through the Public Debt Office 
accounts. Securities, such as shares of jute or cotton mills, are sometimes 
remitted to and &om India, but their amount cannot be estimated with any accu¬ 
racy. The declarations in the bills of entry for imports and in the shipping bills 
for exports, which are examined by Custom House Officials, show the wholesale 
cash price less trade discount for which goods of like kind and quality are being sold 
at the time and place of importation and exportation respectively. The declared 
import prices, therefore, include shipping charges and freights, while the values 
of exports exclude charges for freight. In a statement of India’s balance of trade 
no adjustment on account of freight is, therefore, generally necessary, except for 
the coasting trade. As regards the balance left for adjustment, it should be noted 
that a small percentage of under or over-declaration in the values of exports 
or imports may make a serious difference in the total figures. An error of two or 
three per cent, makes a difference of several crores of rupees. Thus, an over- 
' valuation of only one uer cent, for exports and an under-valuation to the same 
extent for imports would result in an error for 1911-12 of more than 3 crores 
of rupees in the final result. It should also be remembered that the balance of 
trade of a country is never settled within any precise twelve months, but if a 
series of years be taken the balance outstanding at the end of the period should 
not differ substantially from that outstanding at the commencement. 

Bbibv aooount ot the Ikdiah Cuebenoy system and estimatb of bxtpees 

m oxBonnATioN. 

77. Many writers have held that the change in the system of Indian Currency 
. from a silver to a gold standard has exercised a very important influence on. 
the general price level of India. Smne have also held that prices have gone up in 
India in consequence of the heavy coinage of rupees by Government in the last 
decade, which in their opinion has led to a redundancy of rupees in circulation. It 
has, therefore, been considered desirable to give in Appendix M abrief account of the 
changes in the Indian Currency system and of the circumstances which necessitated 
the adoption of a gold standard. The total amoimt of rupees in circulation from 
time to time has also been estimated, and a memorandum added showing the 
details of the calculation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Analysis of Variations in Price Levels. 

78 . The index numbers of wholesale prices for the several classes into which 
commodities have been divided and for the different economic circles liave been 
summarised to show— 

(1) the extent of the rise in the general level of [)rices in India ; 

(2) whether the rise has affected all classes of commodities alike or is 

especially marked in particular classes : and 

(3) whether the rise has or has not been especially marked in any of the 

homogeneous economic circles. 

Tue extent of the rise of prunes. 

79. The next four tables show the index numbers of wholesale rupee prices Wholewle prieei 
for India of all classes of coirunodities, as well as those of their c(juivalents in retfiu?rie«k^ 
gold converted at the respective rates of exchange of the different years con¬ 
cerned. Wholesale prices ha\'e been used as they are more sensitive than retail 

prices in reflecting industrial and trade conditions. Ketail prices represent the 
cost of commodities to the consumer and, for estimating variations in the cost 
of living, form a better guide than wholesale prices. Retail prices in India, 
however, correspond in their movements generally with wholesale prices, espe¬ 
cially because, unlike Eim)pean countries, the cost of retailing in India is 
extremely small. The index numbers of retail prices in the different economic 
areas have also been published and will be examined later on in showing how ffir 
wages have risen pari passu with the increased cost of living. 

80 . The fluctuationsinprice levels have beenlarge in the majority of the groups sniiMilliai'lWfcf* 
of commodities. The prices of many groups have moved up and down more or less 

rapidly, and the effect of temporary causes is clearly perceptible in the variations’ 
from year to year. Thus, when agricultural conditions have been so unfavourable 
as to cause a decrease in the outturn of agricultural products, the prices of these 
products have risen: and with favourable agricultural conditions and an increase 
in the supply, prices have gone down. To eliminate the effects of these tempo¬ 
rary causes, smoothed averages arc published tor periods of five years, the first 
quinquennium consisting of the basic period, and the subsequent quinquennial - 
being made up of the last four years of the previous quinquennium and the year 
immediately following it. 


Index Numbers for India oj Rupee Prices of di^ereni groups of articles for the 

years 1890-1912. 
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Index Kvmlcrs for India of Gold Prices of different groups of articles for the years^ 

1890-1912. 
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Quinquennial avera^ge Index Numbers for India of Rupee Prices of Different Groups 

of articles for the years 1890-1912. 
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Quinquennial average Index Numbers for India of Gold Prices of Different Groups 

of articles for the years 18W-1912. 
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81. During the five years, wliich have been taken as the base for the purpose of PiweiniilwM !■ €toM 
•calculating index numbers, the gold price of silver declined steadily and the rate *®^.^****' 
of exchange between India and England fell from 18*089rf. to IS'ld., while the 

rupee prices of commodities fluctuated within moderate limits. They rose grad¬ 
ually six points in the fi^^t three years and then dropped three points in the next 
two years. Gold prices of commodities, on the o*her hand, fell in those years 
steadily from a level of 113 to 85, or 25 per cent. The gold and rupee 
index numbers in these five years, therefore, differ remarkably. The steady fall 
in the gold value of the rupee was accompanied by a steady decline in the general 
(gold) price level until 1894, when, as just mentioned, it stood at 85, or 15 points • • 

below the general average of the five years 1890-1894, while the index numbers of 
the rupee prices in 1890, 1891, ami 1894 were practically the same arid those 
of 1892 and 1893 were only a few points higher. Fro?u 1895 to 1897, when 
exchange was rising from llVld. raj)id]y, the rupee price level, as compared with the 
average of the five ytiars 1890 -94, was higher tiian the level of gold prices. But 
since 1898, when exchange becaroe practically fixed at l.s. 4tZ., the index luimbcrB 
of gold and rupee pric.es moved in the same direction, although the former were 
higher than the latter by 4 to 5 points. For the later years, therefore, the gold 
and rupee prices will, either of them, serv<^ the purposes of com])arison equally well. 

82. The fables show that, if rupee j)rices be taken into account, 1 lie general Fiuetoitloni 
price l(^vel was fairly steady from 1890 uj) to 1895, there Ixiing only a slight **®®'"*®**‘' 
rise in 1892 and 1893, as already mentioned. Witli a si^vere famine prevailing 

over the greater part of India, the general price k'.vid rose to 106 in 189G and to 12' 
in 1897. The rise manifested itself chiefly under food-grains— “ pulses ' ’ and ^ 
cereals,the prices of wliieh rose 59 and 48 per cent., respectively, in 1897.. 

There was also an increase of 14 per cent, in oilseeds and oils/' of 10 per cent, 
in ‘' other articles of food," and of 9 per cent, in ‘ ‘ hides and skins, *' and "' building 
materials." The prices of most of the other classes of articles, except “ jute,’’ 
lea and coflee " and other textiles," stood at about the level of the basic 
period. The prices of “ jute,” tea and coflee " and ** othci: textiles " fell to 
92, 83 and 88 respectively. The result was that the price level, as a whole, rose 
only 21 per cent, above the basic j)eri()(l. Agricultural conditions were generally 
favourable througliout India in the two following years and the gem^ral price level 
dropped to 106 in 1898 and to 104 in 1899 ; the level in the latter year was thus 
practically the same as that of 1892 and 1893. In that year the price of 
cereals " dropped to the level of the basic ])eriod, and that of “pulses” also*' 
fell considerably, being only 2 per cent, higher than the le\ el o tljc basic jKTiod, 

In both cases, prices were considerably Ic'wer than tlie level of 1892. The price of • 

other articles of food," however, remained at about the Ingh level oi 1897, 
while there vras a large increase in some of the ot her articles. Thus, hides ami 
skins" rose to 124, metals " to 122, and “ building materials " to 113. 

In fact, in these latter articles there was ahnost a continued and st eady rise since^ 

the beginning of the period under investigation. ^ 

83. With a disastrous famine in Northern India, the Ccnti-al Provinces and FiiwtuatioM* " 
Bombay, the general price le vel rose again to !22 in 1900, or liiglier than the level 

of 1897, The rise extended, morcj or less, t o all ciredes and, with the exception' 
oftea and coflcc, " ''other textiles," and ‘hides and skins/’ affected all 
commodities. As was to be expect(!d, the proportionate increase Avas greatest in 
foodgrains cereals, foodgrains pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which losv- to 134, 

139 and 122 respectively. Thus the rise in the first two groups was not as great 
as in 1897, indicating that the failure of crops in India, as a whole, was not so. 
great and the area affected by famine not so large as in J897. The largest 
increase occurred, of course, in the famine areas, viz,, Buudelkhand, the 
Deccan, Gujarat, Berar, the Central Provinces, Agra Provinces North 
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and West, and the Punjab. It should also be noted that the prices of 
metals ” rose to their highest level in that year. Agriculturali conditions were, 
on the whole, favourable throughout India during the next few years, though 
parts of the country suffered from famine or scarcity. The general price^levei 
fell steadily until 1904, when it went down to 100 or about the average of the years 
1898 and 1899. Some classes of articles, chiefly “ hides and skins ” and " building 
materials ” continued to show a steady rise, and some classes showed no remark* 
able variation, while in some other classes there was an appreciable fall- With 
a succession of years in which the agricultural conditions were more or less 
favourable, the prices of foodgrains—cereals and pulses—and oilseeds, all 
dropped to a level lower than the average of the basic period. 

84. An era of high prices, however, commenced in 1905, and prices of almost 
all classes of commodities have been rising since then, practically in all parts 
of India. In that year, the spring crops in the United Provinces suffered 
very severely from frost, and drought affected adversely the autumn and 
spring crops of the following year. The spring crops of 1905-06 in Bombay 
were almost a failure, resulting in a famine in that presidency. In 1906 and 
1907 also, there were disastrous floods in North Bihar and the crops were 
damaged. Taking India, however, as a whole, the agricultural conditions 
were not seriously adverse either in 1905 or in 1906. Still these years appeared 
to have ushered in a new period in the history of Indian price levels, the 
predominant characteristic of which was the existence of famine prices without 
famine. The general price level rose h-om 106 in 1904 to 116 in 1905,129 in 
1906 and 133 in 1907, and it culminated in a rise to 143 in 1908, when there 
was a famine again in several provinces, notably in Northern India, where the 
rainfall in 1907 and 1908 was deficient and badly distributed. The largest 
increase was, as usual, in the areas affected by famine and in agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, viz., cereals, pulses and oiJ^t(d8,the prices of which rose to 168, 179, 
and 145 respectively—^points which had not been reached in any previous famines, 
although more severe in character and more widespread in effect. The price of 
almost every class of articles, with the exception of tea and coffee and other 
textiles, stood at a mote or less high level. 

85. With more favourable agricultural conditions, prices of agricultural products 
commenced to fall again in 1909, but they have generally moved about in the neigh- 
.bourhood of the high level of the famine year of 1900, or have been even higher. 
The prices of most other classes of commodities, notably hides and skins, other 
articles of food, cotton, other raw and manufactured goods, and building mate- 
riak have gone on increasing practically continuously and steadily. 


■igfc •! fOttt 86. On the whole, it seems clear that up to 1905, the fluctuations in the prices of 
***** ***■ foodgrains and pulses depended largely on the agricultural conditions in India ; 

^^nd that whenever these conditions became unfavourable, prices rose very high, 
but with favourable agricultural conditions prices tended to return to their old 
level. But since 1905, favourable agricultural conditions have not succeeded 
in bringing back prices to their old level, and the famine of 1908, which was not 
so severe in its extent and intensity as the famines of 1897 and 1900, raised 
the prices of these commodities to a level much higher than had previously been 
reached. The price of jute, on the other hand, was generally low in years of famine 
and was highest in 1905—1907, when it rose to 127,157, and 154 respectively, when 
prices of almost all classes of articles were rising. The prices of other articles 
nf food, cotton, hides and skins, metak, other raw and manufactured articles, and 
building materiak have all, except in a few years in which there were un¬ 
important falls in some cases, gone on steadily increasing throughout the period 
under enquiry. 
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87. The smoothed five-yearly average index numbers, in which the effect wiiat tti® riiiofiliM 
of temporary causes is eliminated, sliow that the general price-level has gone on *^^®”*®* ibow. 
increasing steadily throughout the whole period of the enquiry, there being an 

increase of 8 per cent, in the quinquennium 1895-99, of 12 per cent, in the quin¬ 
quennium 1900-04, of 31 per cent, in the quinquennium 1905-09, and of 36 per cent, 
in the triennium 1910-12. The largest increase has thus occurred during the 
last eight years. 

Classes of commodities that have risen most. 

88. With the exception of tea and coffee and other textiles, all the other classes Rise almost general 

of commodities now stand at a level higher than was ever reached before, •®®“^**^®** 

regards tea and coffee, prices dropped steadily from 1894, when exchange, for the 

first tiiTie, retraced its course and began to proceed upwards, till 1902 when it fell 
to 65. Since then, prices have again been rising with occasional falls and now 
stand at the level of 85. 

89. The following statement shows the different classes of commodities in (Saswo of eom- 
the price level of which there has been an increase in the quinquennium 1908-12, 
arranged in descending order of increas-e— 


Hides and Skins .... 


150 


Oilseeds and oils .... 


145 

• 

Foodgrains—pulses .... 


143 


Foodgrains—cereals , . . . 


142 


Building materials 


142 

• 

Cotton ...... 


133 

• 

.lute . . . . ... 


131 


Other artifles of food .... 


129 


Oilier raw and manufactured article.s 


126 


Metals ...... 


120 


Sugars ..... 


100 


. The largest increase has occurred in 

the 

price of hides and skins.” 

The lIMes and Bktaa. 


price of this class of articles has gone on increasing continuously from 1890; and 
the only years in which the rise received a check were the years of famine, vis., 

1896, 1897, 1900 and 1908, evidently due to a deterioration in the quality of the 
articles in conse<iuence of the famished character of cattle, and to an increase in 
the supply ou’ing to increased moi tality among cattle, also the result of famine. 

In the first year, the price fell from a level of 120 to 111, but it rose again to 113 
in 1898. In 1900, it fell from a level of 124 co 115, but it rose in 1901 to 118 
and to 120 in 1902. In 1908, it fell from a level of 161 to 150, but it rose again* 
to 152 in 1909 and to 164 in 1910, and in 1912, the price-level stood at 172. The . 
price of this class of commodities is go\crned almost exclusively by the prices • 

prevailing in Hamburg, London, New York and other world markets. 

91. leaking quinquennial averages, the general rise in the price of oilseeds has oilseeds, 
been higher than that in loodgrairs—^jmlses and cereals, but the variations from 

year to year have been much smaller and abnormal rises have kept within much 

smaller limits. Thus, in the famine year of 1897, the average level for oilseeds . ^ ' 

for the whole of India was 114, while that for pulses and cereals was 159 and 148 * 

respectively. In 1900, oilseeds rose to 122, while pulses and cereals rose to l«3a 

and 134 respectively. Again, in 1908, tlui level for oilseeds rose to 145, while that 

for pulses and cereals rose to 179 and 16S respectively. Of all the oilseeds, the 

fluctuations have becji greatest in linseed, the lowest poijit having been 88 in 

1904 and the highest 182 in 1911 : the])rice stood in J JJ2 at the level of 175. 

92. The next two tables show both annual and quiiKjuennial average Foodgning— 

index numbers for “ foodgrains—cereals and pulses.” They indicate that 
fluctuations have depended, as already mentioned, on the agricultural conditions 

of the different years and on the total produce of tie crops :n India. The disparity 

F 
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between price-levels in good and bad years is striking. In both the famine years 
of 1897 and 1900 the average level rose high, but with more favourable agricul¬ 
tural conditions prices declined, and in 1904 they reached a level lower than that 
of the basic period. After that year, however, they rose rapidly, and in the famine 
year of 1908 tliey were higher than in any previous year. Agricultural conditions 
have been fairly good during the last four years, and, although prices were going 
down for a time, they rose again in 1912 and are now at a level much higher 
than previously, barring those years in which the supplies were unusually low 
owing to famine. In normal years, the produce of cereals and pulses in India 
(excluding Burma) is sufficient to meet the requirements of the country and to 
leave a surplus available for export to other countries. In such years the price 
is regulated by that in the other exporting countries with which it has to compete. 
In years of famine, however, the food supplies fall short of the requirements of 
the country itself and enormous quantities of rice have to be imported from other 
countries, including Burma, and competition sets in with the other importing 
coimtrics, and prices rule higher than in the great rice and wheat growing countries. 
The inferior kinds of foodgrains are not exported in good or imported in bfid years 
in any large quantities; and the pi'ices of the e rise in famine years and approach 
those of rice and w’heat owing to an increased demand for them caused by the 
high prices of wheat and rice. The proportionate rise, therefore, in the price of 
the inferior grains in years of famine is greater. 

Index Numbers of Rupee Prices of different articlejs comprised^ in the groups Food’- 
grains—Pulses and Foodgrains—Cereals ** from 1890 to 1912. 
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Quinquennial average Index Numbers of Jtwpee Prices of the different articles com¬ 
prised in the groups “ Foodtjrains—Pulses ” and “ Foodgrains—Cereals " from 


1890 to 1912. 
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93. Taking quinquennial averages, the rise in the different commodities com - Food*«lM- 
prised in the group “cereals” has, in the quiiKiuenniinn 1908-- 12, been as follows:— . 
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AVheat 
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118 

Ml 

141 

141 

141 • 

13 : 


The rise in the price of wheat has been smaller than the rise in all other articles 
with the exception of only rice, the- acreage undi'r which in tht^ last 5 years 
was higher tlian the basic average by 9 per cent, while the acreage unclef 
wheat during the same perifnl was smaller than the basic average b}* 8 per cent. 

The rise in the j>rice of rice has been the lowest. As explained above, owing to 
the regulating efiect of foreign markets, the prices of rice and wheat have fluctuated 
within much smaller limits than 1 h.ost* of the other articles. Thus, the highest points 
to which rice rose in the famine years of 1897, 1900, and 1908 w^ert^ 131, 114, and 
161 respectively, and in the case of wheat 149, 134, and 165, but the , 

other articles rose to still higher points. Jowar rose to 166, 171, and 177 
respectively; bajra to 164, 158, and 168; maize* to 171, 139, and 198; ragi 
to 131, 197 (in 1899), and 174 ; and barley to 169, 144, and 180 ; w hile the low-esl 
levels to which the different articles ftdl in 1904 wen? rice* (99), wheat (98), . . 

jowar (91), bajra (87), maize (88), ragi (89), and barley (99). "Mils well 
illustrates the fact that the commodities which form staples of trade in the world ‘ & 

markets, fluctiiaie within much smaller limits than those of which the consumption 
is confined practically within the country. ’ . 

94, As regards rice, the greatest portion, of what is ex])or(,ed, is grow n in lower itice. 
Bunr.a, a country so happily fa\ cured by nature that bad seasons ai*(i generally . 
unknown. A much larger quantity is grown in Bengal and Madras which are also, to 
some extent, immune from the vicissitude^s of the, seasons. But there are other tracts 
which are less foi-tuiiately situated, w I)«re also the staple footl is rice and whore mon¬ 
soon rains are scantier and deficiency means disastci. A failure of monsoon in 
these parts necessarily creates a demand for rice b om Bengal, Msidras and Burma, 
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at prices with which prices in foreign markets do not correspond. Indian 
rice is required in other countries not only for purposes of food supply but also for 
manufacturing purposes. It has thus to compete not only with rice from other 
countries but also with other substances which are commonly used for the distilla¬ 
tion of spirits and the manufacture of starch—^maize and potatoes among other 
things. A high level of prices in India, therefore, tends to reduce the demand in 
the external markets and to keep down prices here. As rice is the staple food of 
nearly five times as many people in India as those who use wheat, the consumption 
of rice in India is very large, and excluding rice grown in Burma, the supply in 
the other parts of India frequently proves insufficient to meet the demand, and 
considerable quantities of Burma rice which would otherwise have been exported 
to foreign countries are deflected to Indian markets. Comparatively small quantities 
come from other places also, chiefly Saiaon and Cochin China, but it is the in¬ 
exhaustible stocks of Burma that tend to keep down prices. In such circumstances 
the influence of world markets is to keep down prices of rice in India. 
irkMi 83. The conditions affecting the price of wheat are quite different. 

The wheat we export has to compete with the wheat grown all over Western Europe 
and with that of the great wheat exporting countries, the United States, Bussia 
and the Argentine Republic. Indian wheat, not being freely taken when harvests 
I and snpphes in the other parts of the world are equal to the demand, commands, 

‘ in foreign countries, prices lower than those ruling for other wheats. \\ hen the 

outturn of wheat in India, in bad years, proves insufficient to meet its own 
demands, it can be imported only from d^tant countries. In famine years, 
therefore, the rise in the price of wheat is proportionately higher than tlic rise in 
the price of rice. This also happens on occasions when the supplies in the great 
wheat-producing countries of the world arc largely deficient, and such occasions 
do not occur infrequently: an indifferent harvest in Europe, a failure in South 
Bussia, a contraction of supply from the United States, a failure in Argentina 
where the harvests appear to be singularly uncertain, a drought in Australia, 
may, one or another of them, raise the price of wheat to an unusual level in the 
world markets. The influence of world markets on the price of wheat in India is 
thus greater than in the case of rice. 

86 . In the price of building materials, there has been a continued and steady 
rise throughout India, and this is not surprising in view of the great industrial 
development and incii^ased prosperity which has resulted in an increase in the demand 
for new mills and factories and for better housing by the population as a whole, and 
especially in cities and manufacturing centres and other urban areas. 

Uttoant cottm 97. The prices of both raw cotton and cotton manufactures fell during the 
■anfictaiM. earlier period of the enquiry, but since 1902 there has been an almost continuous 
rise which has been much greater in raw cotton than in cotton manufficturcs. 
The average of the former during the last three years was 168, while that of the 
latter only 131. 

MaMiJnto ' 88. The next group includes jute and jute manufactures, the prices of both 

■■raiirtara. which have fluctuated very largely during the period under enquiry. Prices 

- ' rose steadily up to 1896 when the crop suffered from insufficient and unseasonable 
rain. There was a large decline in 1897 and 1898 and then prices continued to rise 
till 1900 ; but in the next two years they fell again and the average of 1902 was 
6 points lower than the average of the basic period. Between 1903 and 1907, there 
was a continuous extension of the area under cultivation, and in the outturn, which 
attained its maximum in the latter year. Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
commodities, there was a steady increase in the average price of this class of 
gopds. In 1908 and 1909, there was a heavy decline, but during the last three 
years there has been an increase again, and the average level in 1912 was 160, or 
3 points higher than the highe.st level in the past. 
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99. “ Other articles of food ’ ’ includes various kinds of condiments and spices, inieiw tf 
salt, ghee and milk, and vegetables. The duty on salt has been gradually reduced 
during the period under investigation. Up to March 1903 it was Rs. 2-8 per maund 
except in the case of Kohat salt for which the duty was Rs. 2 per Lahori maund 
^f IO 22 I lbs., and of Mandi salt for which the duty was 1\ annas a maund. In 
that month it was reduced to Rs. 2, Rc. 1-8 and 6 annas respectively, in Marcli 
1905 to Re. 1-8, Rc. 1-8 and4j annas, and in March 1907 to Re. 1, Re. 1 and 3 
annas per maimd respectively. In calculating the wholesale price of salt, the duty 
has been excluded throughout the period. The variations in the price of salt, ex- 
duty, have been as follows:— 


1890—94 . 


• 



• 


. 




100 

1895—99 . 




, 

, 






100 

1900—04 . 











100 

1905—09 . 




• 

• 






96 

1910 




• 

. 






91 

1911 




• 

• 






102 

1912 











102 


100. The variations in the prices of the other articles comprised in this group 
liavc been very striking, and they have seldom all moved in the same direction 
even at the same place. Thus, in Calcutta, while tlie price of black-pepper rose in 
1902 from 141 to 171, the price of turmeric fell from 127 to 78. The index num¬ 
bers for this group of articles in the diilerent circles depend largely upon the 
number of articles for which it has been possible to obtain continuous price 
quotations for the period. On the whole, as shown in the tables, there lias been a 
considerable increase in the price of most of the articles included in this group, the ■ 
only exception being ‘‘ salt,as already mf^ntioned, and some kinds of spices suqh 
as ginger and betelnuts in which there has been an appreciable fall. The largest 
increase has occurred in ghee and milk, the prices of which in 1912 were 54 per cent, 
higher than those in the basic pcriotl. The prices of spices and conJiraents, as 
a class, were 28 per cent, higher, and the increase in chillies, which, of all spices, 
is most largely used, has been 29 per cent, in comparison with the basic period. 

In other articles also, not included under spices and condiments, there has been 
a fairly general increase. 

101. “ Other raw and manufactured articles ” include a large number of com- other raw and 
modities which do not fall under any of the other heads. In most of these com- 
modities there has been a, more or less, appreciable increase. The only commo¬ 
dities, in which there has been an appreciable fall, axe dyeing and tanning materials, * 
including indigo, and myrobalans, saltpetre, shellac, and coal and coke. 

102. The prices of metals have risen in liarmony with those prevailing in.the 
world markets. The largest increase has occurred in tin block, the price of which 

has now attained a level of 220. There has been an increase of over 40 per cent.. - • 

in the prices of hard spelter and braziers copper, which arc by far the most import¬ 
ant metal fr6m the point of view of Indian consumption, since most of the • ’ ' 

domestic utensils of the people are made of copper or brass. Tlie prices of other 
metals have risen only slightly higher than the level of the basic period. 

103. There has been a steady decline in tlie price of imported sugars, owing tosusaw. 
competition in foreign markets and the improved methods of cultivation of sugar¬ 
cane in Mauritius, Java, and Formosa. In the price of the indigenous articles, 
however, there has been a comparatively large increase since IDOf. The increase 

has been greatest in “ gur, the consumption of which is heaviest. 

104. The prices of other textiles gradually fell after the first qumquennimn other Textiles. 
«nd reached the lowest point (83) in 1901. Since then tiioy have fluctuated up 
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and down but bas e not gone above 100 except in 1907 (102). Tbe prices now 
stand at a level of 98. “ Other textiles” include raw silk in Bengal and Madras, 

and wool in Bombay and Karachi, and woollen piece goods in Madras. The^rice 
of wool in Bombay has risen to 127 points, but the price of silk in Bengal and 
Madras has fallen 4 and 34 points respectively. Wool in Karachi stands at 100, 
and w'OoJlcn piece goods in Madras at 102. 

Localities in which the rise of prices has been greatest. 

105. The next (question for consideration is the determination of the localities 
in which the rise of prices has been greatest. The following tables show the 
index numbers of the general level of prices in the different circles for the entire 
period of the enquiry and their smoothed five-yearly averages. In calculating 
these index numbers, only those groups of articles have been included for which 
quotations of prices are available in all the circles. The groups omitted are 
‘ cotton manufactures.” ‘ jute,” “other textiles,” “hides and skins” “tea and 
coffee,” and “metals.” It lias not been possible to obtain continuous quotations 
for these articles, for the entire period of the enquiry, in many of the circles and 
it is not considered advisable to include them in some circles and exclude them 
from others, as such a course is likely to vitiate comparison. Moreover, the prices 
of these commodities in the interior are always in close harmony with those 
prevailing at the ports, and the price-levels of the different circles are likely to 
be affected to the same extent by variations in the price ratios of these commo¬ 
dities in different years. 



Ann>%U3bl anfl Qu/inguenuiaL Infleoc numbt^rH of wholesale 
General prices of groups of articles common, in all 
circles. 
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Index numbers of wholesale General 'prices 
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no 
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97 

98 
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98 
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00 
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no 
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97 
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Quinquennial averages of Index numbers of wholesale 


ClBCUEB. 


O O No. of 
o Item. 


Calcutta • • • 

Bombay • . . • . 

Karachi • • . 

Madras ... 

Assam • • • ■ • 

Bengal Norihom and Eostem 
„ Southern and Western 
Chota Nagpur . . . . 

Behar • • • • • 

Agra Provinces East • 
Bundelkhand . . . . 

Agra Provinces North and M'est 
including Oudh. 


Punjab East 
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Simi . 

Gujarat 
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Deccan 

Berar 

CYn'ral Provinces 

Madras North-East 
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M South ■ 
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114 112 
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‘ 106. The price levels of the different circles have fluctuated largely from year 

to year, btit the fluctuations have been different in different circles. In famine 
years, the fluctuations were violent and the price levels rose high in most parts 
of India, but the extent of the rise was not uniform, being greatest in the circles 
in which, owing to the failure of crops, the shortage of the local supplies in food- 
grains and otlier raw materials was largest. The famine of 190S extended only 
over Northern India, but the general price level was affected in almost every circle 
to a greater or smaller extent. In 1911, the seasons were again bad in Gujarat, 
in the Western districts of the United Provinces, in some parts of the Punjab, and 
in Sind: and in all the circles comprising these parts there was a substantial 
increase in the general price level but as the prevailing distress was not very acute, 
the rise in most of the other circles was comparatively small. The present price 
level of the circles, which were affected in 1911 and 1912, shows a comparatively 
large increase but it is probable that with better seasons there will be a fall 
in the near future. The present price level in the different circles is not, it 
seems, a reliable guide for determining the extent to which prices have risen 
in different parts of India. Five-yearly smoothed averages would eliminate the 
effects of these purely temporary influences and would thus be a better means of 
gauging the extent to which prices have risen in the different circles. The following 
figures show the extent of the rise in the general price-level in the several circles 
in the quinquennium 1908-12, arranged in descending order 


Class I .—Increase ranging from 40 to 49 per cent.:— 

Karachi.49 

Bundclkhand ........ .45 

Berar.44 

Sind.43 

Madras South.43 

Agra Provinces North and West.42 

Punjab East . . . . • ■. • . • .42 

Deccan 42 

Punjab West.40 

Class II -—^Increase ranging from 35 to 39 per cent.:— 

Bcjhar.39 

Central Pro^nnees.39 

Madras North-East.39 

Madras North .......... 39 

Bepgal Northern and Eastern.38 

Bengal Southern and Western.38 

Chota Nagpur. 37 

Agra Provinces East 36 

Gujarat.36 

Class III .—Increase below 35 per cent.:— 

Madras West 34 

Calcutta.30 

Bombay.29 

Assam ,.,....••••27 

Bladras.26 

Average for India • 38 


107. It has not been possible to collect continuous and reliable statistics of 
wholesale prices of any number of commodities in the Konkan. For this circle, there¬ 
fore, no statistics of wholesale prices nor any index numbers of such prices have 
been published. It would, however, as is evident from the index numbers of 
retail prices, be grouped in class III above. 
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108. Thus, in 9 circles, the price level has risen 40 per cent, or more over the basic . 
period, S5 to 39 per cent, in 9 circles, and 26 to 34 per cent, in 5 circles only. The 
increase has been largest in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, Madras South, 

Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Deccan, and Punjab West; in most of 
these circles famine conditions prevailed in both 1908 and 1911-1912 in a more or 
less acute form and laiscd the price levels to an exceptionally high level. In 
Bundelkhand, the price level has been throughout very high fiom 1905 and was 
the hi|.hest (176) of all circles in the famine year of 1908. In the next three 
years there was a decline, but the scarcity of 1912 raised the level again, though 
not to the extent as in Sind and the Punjab. 

109. It has already been pointed out that since 1905 there has been a specially . • . 

large increase in prices in all circles. Taking the average of tlie index numbers 
for the eight years 1905 to 1912, the rise has been above 30 per cent, in the 
mc’nlioned 1 clow. It will be seen that the circles contained in this list arc the^®“* 
same as shown in classes I and II, the only difference being tliat the order has 


been changed in some cases. 

Karachi. 

Himdolkliand . . . . . . . • • .141 

Agra Provinces North and W(?st . . . . . . . loO 

Herur . . . . . . . - - • • .138 

lk*har ............ 137 

Madras South . . . . . . . • .137 

Bengal Nortliem and Kastorii . . . . . .130 

Bengal Southern and Western. .130 

Pun jal) East . . . . . . . . - .130 

Deccan 130 

Sind . - ...... .... 13;* ^ 

Agra Provinces East . ...... 131 

Madras North-East 131 

(’liota Nagjair ........ 133 

Punjab West . . ... ... ’:)3 

(\ntral J’rovinces . . . ^ « • • • . 133 

Matl’.as .Noli li . . ■ . ..... bJ'i 

(Jujarat . . - .131 


110. Th(‘ .next tlirco tallies coniain the index inmd rtf , by circles, of food-Tiiciuifc-lcvcisol 
grains— ccicals and pulses—an<l oilseeds, etc., whii h au* by far the most impoitant 4 -ercuiH imd miseB-. 
stiiplcs of trade and consumption in all parts ol India. These tables sliow that**** 
in the case of foodgrains—cereals, the rise during 1905 to 1912 lias been above 
SO per cent in the circles mentioned above : for pulses, about 40 j’er cent, exeept* 
in Karachi, Punjab West, Deccan, Madras North-East, Madras North and Sladras 
South : and for oilseeds also, about 40 per cent., exeejjt in Bengal Soutlierii and 
Western, Chot,i Nagpur, Bchar, Sind, Gujarat, Sladras North-East, and Madras 
North. T he comparatively small rise in the price* of pulses in Karachi has been 
more than made good by the large rise under other articles of food and building 
materials ; in Punjab West, by the rise under other articles of food, cotton and. *- 

other raw^ and manufactured articles ; and in thcDcccau by the rise under cotton ; 
in Madras South, the high rise in theprii es of building materials Iijjs compensated 
for the comparatively small rise in pulses ; and in ]\radras North-East and Madras 
North, the small rise in the prices of foodgrains—pulses and oilseeds has been 
counterbalanced by 11 comparatively large .'rise under cereals and also cotton in 
the latter circle. In Bengal Southern and Western, Chota Nagpur and Behar the 
rise under foodgrains and building materials has been sufTicienl to make up for the 
deficiency under oilseeds; and in Sind and Gujarab there has been a large rise 
under cotton and building materials. 

o 2 
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111. In Calcutta and Madias West, there lias also been a rise of over 30per 
cent, under cereals and about 40 per cent, under oilseeds, as in the cases mentioned 
above. But in Calcutta, the comparatively small rise under sugar, other articles 
of food and other raw and manufactured articles, has brought down the general 
average below 130. In Madras West, the low averages of sugar, cotton, pulses 
and other articles of food have not allowed the general average for the eight yjars 
to go beyond 130. In the cities of Bombay and Madras and in Assam, the rise 
undermost of the classes is comparatively low and, as in the case of the quinquen¬ 
nium 1906—12, the rise in prices in these three circles has been the lowest for the 
period 1908—12. 


Average Itxdex nurrAers of wholesale prices of Foodgrains—Cereals and- Pulses—and 

Oilseeds in the different Circles. 



Foodqbains 

Cebeala. 

1 

FoonOBAINS' 

Pulses. 

.... i 

OXiaEUDS, OILS, etc. 

ClUOLES. 

189r> 

to 

1809. 

1900 

to 

IIHH. 

1905 1 

i 

1912. 1 

1895 

1899. 

1900 

to 

1904. 

1905 1 

to 

1912. ; 

1895 

to 

1899. 

1900 

to 

1004. 

1905 

to 

1912. 

Calcutta . 

JIO 

108 ! 

i 

131 : 

1 

113 

112 

138 j 

1 

104 

109 

130 

Bt’inbay - 

108 

113 

125 

112 

122 

134 1 

103 

107 

133 

Karachi . 

116 

116 

137 

119 

122 

129 i 

1 

no 

115 

146 

Madras 

07 

106 

128 

110 

111 

133 i 

103 

100 

134 

Assam 

110 

108 

129 

109 

j 

107 

126 ! 

100 

114 

140 

Nortlicm and 
Eastern 

108 

106 

140 

109 

115 ■ 

145 1 

1 

JOTy 

113 

141 

„ Southern and 

Western 

108 

108 

137 

113 

118 

146 

102 

108 

135 

'Chota-Nagpur . 

113 

111 

136 

122 

118 

142 

117 

109 

133 

Kehar 

117 

109 

142 

no 

110 

144 

104 

105 

127 

Agra Provinces East . 

111 

103 

132 

126 

117 

142 

103 

108 

146 

Bundelkhand 

121 

116 

142 

134 

119 

150 

102 

115 

145 

Agra Provinces North 
• and West (including 
Oudh) 

110 

106 

137 

137 

1 

120 

166 

101 

107 

143 

Punjab East 

119 

112 

139 

128 

126 

142 

104 

107 

146 

pp West • • 

114 

112 

132 

121 

110 

131 

109 

108 

140 

Sind ' . . 

112 

108 

139 

129 

127 

140 

108 

109 

132 

Gujarat 

112 

116 

138 

121 

143 

139 

103 

106 

133 

Deccan 

119 

123 

139 

117 

127 

135 

108 

119 

148 

Berivr 

121 

133 

140 

126 

140 

140 

103 

no 

140 

Central Provinces 

123 

118 

138 

124 

122 

140 

106 

116 

160 

Madras North-East . 

110 

no 

144 

114 

111 

136 

105 

102 

130 

•» North . 

107 

114 

144 

108 

109 

127 

106 

104 

131 

n South • 

08 

106 

139 

103 

106 

130 

112 

112 

139 

yp W'est • 

105 

in 

... 

136 

107 

106 

126 

102 

107 

142 

iHSIA 

118 

Ill 

137 

118 

118 

138 

188 

118 

138 
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112 . The lowest increase in the general price-level of all circles except the p')rts 
has occurred in Assam which is practically immune from famine. Prices, of course, , - . 

rose in the famim^s of 1897 and 1908, but they have always shown a tendency to 
return to their old level as soon as the acuteness of the distress in the areas affected 
had disappeared. Thus, in 1897, the prices of cereals and pulses rose to a level 37 
and 33 per cent, higher than that of the basic period, but by the middle of 1899 
they w^mt down almost to the old level. The famine of 1900 raised the levels again 
t» some extent, but by 1904 they were considerably below the old level. Since 
theji, as in other circles, there was a steady increase, and in 1908 the j)riccs wen? 55 
and 48 ])er cent, higher ilian in the basic period. After the famine, however, prices 
fell and notwithstanding an increase, in sym])atliy witli tin; general rise all over 
India in 1912, the prices of cereals and f)iilses, in that year were only 24 
.and 19 per cent, liigher than in the basi(j period. The area iimler oilseeds in 
Assjun is comparatively of little importance and the fluctuations in their prices 
have generally harmonised with the fluctuations in the prices prevailing in Bengal 
from which the supplies are usually obtained. The average of the last q uinquennium 
is about 43 per cent, higher than that cf the basic period. The prices of building 
materials have shown a steady increase as in most parts of India. In other 
articles of food and other r^w materials, also, there has been an increase but 
of a com]>arativcly small extent. It should also be noted that the actual av(?rage 
prices of foc)d stuffs in Assam during the basic period was generally higher than the 
corresponding prices in the circle nearest to it. namely, Bengal Xorthern and 
Eastern, as the following figures clearly show. If, therefore, in subsequent years 
there were an equal increase in the prices of these food stuffs in Assam as compared 
with Bengal Northern and Eastern, the proportionate rise in the price ratios in 
the foi’iner would be much smaller than that in the price ratios of the latter.. 

Moreover the optjuiiig of the Assam Bengal Railway lias facilitated transport 
and the re luction in transportation charges has acted against a rise in prices. . 

Comparalive of <mtual averdje prices of food stuffs in Assam ani , 

Bengal Northern and Eastern Circles duripfj the basic period 1890-94. 


Averago actual prh e per 
marnd. 


Proportion of 


Paddv 



.\riiGiu8. 





ASKIVIll. 

R A. P. 

1 JO 11 

Bengal Northern 
and Fasti irn. 

R A. P. 

1 8 7 

first to Kueontl. 

112 

Rice 








2 15 (5 

2 

13 

5 

105 

Gram 








3 4 11 

2 

5 

6 

143 

Mung 








3 13 11 

3 

7 

1 

112 

Dal, Khesari 








3 4 5 

2 

8 

1 

131 

Dal, Musur 








4 0 10 

3 

12 

1 

108 

Sugar 








12 3 3 

9 

8 

7 

128 

Gui 








5 5 8 

4 

5 

7 

123 

Betelujt . 








8 0 7 

7 

0 

2 

109 ■ . 

Chillies . 








10 9 7 

7 

7 

1 

142 

Ghi. 








35 14 3 

33 

5 

4 

108 . 

Mustard . 








3 11 1 

;i 

9 

5 

103 • 

Oil, cocoanut 








14 15 1 

13 

9 

8 

110 

„ mustard 







• 

14 2 0 

12 

G 

0 : 

i 

114 


113. The rise in the price levels at the ports also has been coniparativelj small, 
since they were generally higher during the basic period ; the increase during 
famine years was also comparatively small because owing to their favourable 
position the ports always get the advantage of the cheapest markets. 
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SUMMABY. 

114. To sum up : There has been a general rise in prices tliroughout India 
B'hich has been especially marked during the last eight years, i.e., since 1906. 
Taking quinquennial periods, the index numbers for all India showed an increase 
in rupee prices of 8 per cent, in the quinquennium 1895-09, 12 per cent, in the 
quinquennium 1900-04, 31 per cent, in the quinquennium 1906-09,32 per cent, in 
1910, 34 per cent, in 1911 and 41 per cent, in 1912 in comparison with the 
basic period 1890-94, or expressed in gold prices, a rise of 6 per cent, in 1896- 
99, 16 per cent, in 1900-04, 36 per cent, in 1906-09, 37 per cent, in 1910, 39 
per cent, in 1911 and 47 per cent, in 1912. 

116. The rise has been especially marked in the case of hides and skins, 
foodgrains—^pulses and cereals, building materials, and oilseeds, all of which have 
risen 40 per cent, or more above the level of the basic period. Cotton and jute 
have risen about 33 and 31 per cent., respectively, while other articles of food, 
metals, and other raw and manufactured articles have risen about 26 per cent. In 
country sugar, and especially in gur, there has been a moderate increase, but, on 
the other hand, there has been an appreciable decrease in the prices of tea and 
coflee, imported sugar, dyeing and tanning materials especially indigo, coal, and 
shellac, as also a slight fall in the prices of other textiles. 

116. The extent of the increase in prices in the different areas has not been the 
same. The rise has been greatest in areas which have suffered from famine more 
frequently and severely than in those where famine has been less frequent and less 
acute, e.g., in Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, ilgra Provinces North and West, Punjab 
East, Punjab West, Deccan and Madras South. On the other hand, the rise has 
been comparatively small in Assam which is practically free from famine. The 
rise At the poi-ts except Karachi has been less than in most of the upland circles ; 
but in comparing the ports with the other circles it should be borne in mind that 
at the ports jirices had leen generally higher than in Ihe uj)land circles in the 
earlifir years and an equal ripe in prices would result in a h.wcr percentage of rise 
at the 1 orts ; morco\er owing to their advantageous ] osition, the } orts obtain 
their suj)ii]ics from the cheapest markets and (ontecjuently the i.rices there do not 
fluctuate within such wide limits as those in uidand circles. The rise in the dif¬ 
ferent circles has been approximately as follows during the last quinquennium. 


Class /.—Increase ranging from 40 per cent, and over :— 

Karachi ........... 4!) 

Bundelkhand. 45 

Berai ........... 44 

Sind.43 

Madras South.43 

Agra Prowincos North and West.4- 

Pun jab East.42 

Deccan.42 

Punjab West.40 

' Class IJ .—Increase ranging from 36 to 39 per cent.:— 

Bohar.39 

Central Provinces.. . .39 

Madras North and East . . ... . . . 39 

Madras North.39 

Bengal Northern and Eastern . . . . . . .38 

Bengal Southern and Western.38 

Chota Nagpur.37 

Gujarat.36 

Agra Provinces East. 3S 
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Cl€ts8 III ,—^Increase below 35 per cent.:— 


Madras West 34 

Calcutta ..... ...... 30 

Bombay ..... ...... 29 

Assam ........... 27 

Madras ........... 2G 

Average of all India ..... 38 


317. The disparity between the price-levels in good and bad years is striking. 
^Vith the linking up, however, of markets by railways, the variations between 
circle and circle, and district and district, are very much less than formerly and 
are greatest in places most remote from the ports and in areas which are more 
or less liable to famine. Whenever, therefore, there has been a famine in any 
part of India, the price-level of all circles have risen more or less, the rise being, 
of course, greiitest in the areas actually affected by famine. 
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CHAPTER 
Causes of the Rise of Prices. 

YariAttoMIn price- 1J8. ll lias 1 eeii sliowii in the last chapter that there have l een two classed of 
■ecnuif variations in the general price-level in India, one periodical or occasional and the 

other secular or progressive, that the oscillations of the former have been fre¬ 
quently very violent, and that, on the whole, there has been a progressive rise in 
the general price-level during the period under enquiry, the rise having been 
greatest since the year 1905. 

Bise In prices 1J9. Recent investigations made in many other eouutrios, viz.. Great Ilritain, 

Sc^rf?**”***"”* Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, the United States, New Zealand and 
Australia, show that the rise has been almost, if not quite, general throughout the 
world. Consular reports and German and French newspapers teem with 
complaints of the effects of liigh prices. A writer in Hamburg has recently • 
said that Germany has long ceased to be an inexpensive country. The American 
Consul at Havre says thatthe cost of living in France has considerably increased 
in the past ten years and is the subject of constant coniment and continual com¬ 
plaint on the part of those whose salaries remain unchanged. Moreover, there is 
every indication that the augmentation will continue, and that ten years hence 
we shall be paying still more for the necessaries of life than to-day.’^ Town 
populations of Austria, more especially of Vienna, have been agitating for some 
time past for a reduction in the food tariff. The Spanish Government has yielded 
to the extent of passing a bill forgraduf 1 abolition of octroi in the hope that it 
will reduce the cost of living in towns. In the United States, the social upheaval 
caused by high prices is perhaps responsible for the onslaught on the Trusts and 
on the entire protective system. In Japan the recent high prices have been 
engaging the anxious attention of the Government of the country, and in 1911 
. the Government, under pressure, lowered the tariff temporarily. A writer at 
Odessa (Russia) says that ‘ during the past ten years there has been a gradual 
increase in the cost of almost all articles that enter into living requirements 

.Nor would it seem that this increase has been affected by the 

results of the various crops from year to year. 

CAmpariBonoiprice- therefore, necessary, when investigating into the causes of the rise in 

Qurt o/ftttulr ludia, that the rise of the pricc-levcl in other countries should be fully appre- 

cooDiriei. ciated. The follovring tabic compares the rise of the general price level in gold 

in India with that in other countries : - 

Index Numbers of WkoleAsale Prices i / India and Foreign CouHrie^^, IfaOO — 1912* 


(Average of IMO — 94=^100.) 



Years. 


Economist. 

JNrTEI> 

o 

K 

KlSaDOM. j 

\ 

1 ' fe ' 

1 1 s 1 
g P i 

Belgium (Wax- 
welkr). 

German y 
(Schmitg nnd 
Hooker). 

Italy (ImporU 
and Exports). 

France (various). 

li 'll 
S \ili 

Is 'M 

h 

Jt 

0 

Australia (Mt4- 1 
bourne vhole- 1 
sale piiccs). 1 

India. 

18(M) 



105 

102 

105 

101 

101 

106 

107 

104 

106 

J06 

103 

117 

113 

1801 



10.3 

106 

105 

105 

103 

106 i 

101 

104 

104 

10.5 

104 

104 

106 

1802 



98 

100 

00 

00 

102 

100 

100 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

100 

)803 



90 

Oil 

99 j 

90 

95 

97 

00 

101 

08 

90 

97 

94 

06 

1894 



06 

03 

02 ' 

0.3 

99 

91 . 

03 

03 

03 

90 

06 

83 

85 

. 180.5 



00 

00 

00 

00 

98 

88 

93 

88 

05 

88 

90 

84 

80 

1800 



92 

87 

89 

89 

07 

87 

91 

85 

89 

85 

93 

102 

90 

1807 



00 

89 

no 

90 

100 

90 

00 

87 

88 

84 

94 

102 

120 

18;»8 



89 

02 

03 

91 

101 

. 95 

93 

91 

92 

88 

04 

99 

100 

iSOO 



02 

01 

99 

94 

102 

90 

101 

90 

06 

95 

05 

80 
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1000 
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00 

100 

103 

100 

100 

112 

100 

104 

104 

98 

00 
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1001 



00 

9.5 

102 

98 

no 

102 

103 

100. 

103 

102 

05 

108 

120 

1002 



02 

95 

101 

96 

112 

90 

99 

98 

106 

106 

07 

116 ; 

116 

1003 
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95 

. 101 

97 

113 

105 

101 

100 

106 

107 

97 

116 

in 

1004 



101 

07 

: 102 

100 

114 

106 

104 

90 

107 

106 

92 

98 

no 

> 1005 



100 

06 

. 105 

100 

114 

100 

103 

100 

109 

: 109 

05 

101 ‘ 

120 

1000 



no 

09 

1 112 

107 

121 

118 

109 

no 

115 

116 

08 

105 i 

134 

1007 



no 

104 ; 117 

113 

122 

127 

114 

116 

121 

122 

104 

113 

138 

1008 



105 

101 

too 

104 

127 

115 

no 

106 

116 

115 

i 101 

123: 

147 

1900 

• • 


104 

102 

108 

105 

124 

119 

111 

107 

116 

119 

98 

no 1 

138 

1910 

• « 


111 

107 

‘ 114 

no 

123 

123 

116 

112 

120 

124 

100 

111 ' 

137 

1011 

• • 


117 

108 

; 117 


127 

134 

120 

120 

122 

121 

104 

111 : 
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1012 

• • 


•124 
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1 

1 ’• 1 

•• 

•• 

i 

129 

1 

128 

•• 

130 
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121 . These figures show that in India from 1890 to 1894 the general level of 
prices measured in gold declined steadily with the })iices in other countries of 
the world, in spite of the unfavourable agricultural conditions which prevailed 
in some parts of India in 1891.|r] In 1896-97 tlie widespread famine in India 
caused a considerable rise\in |thc general price-level here. In Australia also, 
there was a drought, ind it was followed by a rise there larger than in India ; 
but in the other parts of [thc^lworld,J prices continued in their downward 
course. With the appearance of normal conditions in India and Australia, prices 
fell in both countries, but in the other countries, the tide was turned, and for the • • - 

first time, after a long period of continued depression, prices began to take an up¬ 
ward course. In 1900, acute famine prevailed again over a considerable part of 
India and, as a result, there was a large increase in prices. There was a simultane¬ 
ous rise throughout the world, and the general price-level in that year stood above 
the average of the basic period in practically every part of the world, the only 
exception being New Zealand and Australia, where the rise was not sufficiently 
large to raise the level above that of tlie early nineties. In the next four years 
prices continued to decline in India, until in 1904 the general level was only 10 per 
cent, above that of the basic period. In Australia, there w^as a severe drought in 
1901-02, and as a result, prices rose until 1903, after which there was a heavy decline 
in 1904. In Belgium, prices have risen steadily since 1897, while in New Zealand 
they have oscillated up and down throughout the period within comparatively 
narrow limits. In other countries, there was a declirieJiii 1901, and in some of them 
in 1902 also, but in 1903, prices began to rise again. ^ In 1905, prices in India and 
Australia also took an upward course and since then the general price-level continued 
to rise in all parts of the world uni il 1907. In that year there was a drought again 
in India and Australia, and prices rose very higli;in these two countries in 19(38 ; 
but in all other j)arts of the world tlicre was a more or less heavy fall. On the 
Jisappcarancc of the effect of the drought, prices declined in India and Australia 
in 1909, and this lower levid was maintained till 1911, but in the other parts of 
the world prices continued in their upward Ciuirse. In 1912, there has again 
been a sharp rise not only in India and Australia, but also in most other coun¬ 
tries of the world. ... ' 

* 

122. The somewhat violent j iKtuaticmssliown by the index numbers of indivi- NecMsUyof 

..... comparlDff ifcnscf 

dual years, due undoubtedly to causes, more or less temporary and local, vitiate of iDdemomben 

. . " ,1 1 1 J- 1 •■•rtoBoI jetia 

compari: on between particular years.* A consulcration ol iJie average level ol the . 

index numbers over periods of several ye ars would indicate mon? clearly the 

net result of the figures contained in the foregoing tal>lc. The averages of the ^ . • 

index numbers during each (juinquennial period have been computed for all the 

countries and are exhibited in the table on the next page. In these (juinquennial . 

averages, temporary oscillations, and, with them, the eff(*i*-t ot more or less 

temporar}' causes, have been largely eliminated, and the rc^sults iiidiirated by them 

give a clearer idea of the general troiul of prices in difft rent parts of the world. 

These quinquennial averages indicatt* that therehash'eeua stc^ady and (‘ontinuous 

increase in the price-level since 1894—98 and that the rise has been gmatest in India . 

and smallest in New Zealand, while the rise in England has been smaller than that 

in other countries except New Zealand. 
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Quinquennial averages of Index Numbers of Whotesaie Prices in India and 

Foreign, Countries. 
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95 j 

i 09 

117 

94 

94 1 

100 

96 

107 

100 

102 

99 

100 

99 

96 1 

1 102 

116 

96 

96 

102 

98 

109 

102 

103 

101 

103 

103 

96 

106 

116 

97 

96 

103 

99 

112 

104 

104 

101 

106 

105 

96 I 

107 

116 

97 

96 

102 

98 

113 

104 

102 

; 96 

106 

106 

96 

108 

116 

100 

96 

104 

100 

116 

107 

103 

1 101 

108 

109 

96 

107 

118 

106 

98 

107 

103 

117 

113 

106 

106 

112 

112 

07 

[ 107 

123 

107 

99 

108 

105 

120 

116 

108 

106 

114 

113 

98 

1 108 

130 

108 

100 

no 

106 ' 

122 

118 

109 

1 108 

116 

116 

99 

! no 

135 

no 

103 

111 

108 ; 

123 

120 

112 

! no 

118 

119 

100 

1 112 

139 

111 

104 

112 

109 

126 

124 

114 

1 112 

119 

120 

101 

113 

140 

112 

•• 

113 

.. j 

*• 

• • 

• • 

1 ^ ^ ! 

121 

121 

•• 

J17 

142 


123. The latest quinquennium for which index numbers have been collected for 
all countries is 1907—11- If the average index numbers of this quinquennium be 
compared with the averages of the basic period, the rises in the different countries 
may be arranged as follows, in descending order. As explained above, the lowest 
level of prices in all the countries with the exception of India was reached in the 
quinquennium 1894—98. Comparing the averages of the latest quinquennium 
(1907—11) with those of this quinquenniiun also, the increases in the different 


cemntries are as shown below:— 

Compared with 

Compared with 


1890—94. 

1804r—98. 

India. 

40 

40 

BelgiiUD .... 

25 

26 

Germany «... 

24 

36 

'United States of America 

20 

38 

V Canada .... 

19 

31 

Italy. 

14 

24 

Australia .... 

13 

20 

France . 

12 

26 

United Kingdom • 

9 

21 

New Zealand.... 

1 

9 


124- In using the index numbers of various countries, as indicating the rise in their 
. general price-level, it should be noted that, even though the index numbers have 
been reduced to a common standard period, percentage comparisons are somewhat 
'misleading. Percentages may be the same when the actual changes in price ar^ 
different, or the actual change may be the same when the percientage change varies. 
It is well-known that when the price of any commodity sold in Calcutta and 
I^ondon changes, it tends to change in both, not by a percentage of price but by a 
deiinite amount. If the commodity is exported tiom Calcutta to London, its rise 
or fall will be larger as a percentage in Calcutta than in London, because the change 
in price will be calculated on a price less than the English price by the cost of trans¬ 
port. The agricultural products and raw materials, which form the bulk of the 
commodities, on the price of which Ithe Indian index numbers have been calculated, 
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are always exported to most of the other eountiies mentioned above and their 
prices arc generally smaller in India. An equal increase in the actual prices in 
England and India would, therefore, mean a really larger percentage of increase 
in India than in England. 

126. But even if sufficient allowance be made for this consideration, there is no 
doubt that the rise in the price-level of the difierent countries would be different. 

Apart from the general factors which have influenced the price-levels of all countries, 
there must, therefore, have been local influences at work in the difierent 
countries. Of all the countries mentioned, the rise has been greatest in India, 
and there has been a considerable rise in America and Germ any also, since the 
quinquennium 1894—98. The rise in the latter countries might be accounted 
for by the heavy protective tariffs introduced into them and by the influence of 
industrial and commercial combinations which have, of late, grown very rapidly 
in the United States. These factors have been practically non-existent in India, 
and some other special influences must, therclore, have been at work here to 
have raised the price-level to a height considerably above that to which it 
could have been raided by the influences that have caused a general rise 
throughout the world. 

126. The causes of the rise of prices in India should, therefore, be divided into Cuseialtheilwtf 
tw o classes, mz; (1) causes peculiar to India and (2) causes not confined to India (i) cumi pmHv 
alone. There are other causes which must have influenced prices in other (jountries, 

but not in India to any considerable extent. It is extremely difficult to keep apart 
the first two classes of causes, inasmuch as, factors peculiar to India and factors 
operating in other countries as well as in India interact on one another. Isolation 
of phenomena is, it is well-knowm, the greatest difficulty in dealing w'ith price 
changes. Moreover, India has during the last fourteen years changed from a 
silver to a gold standard of value, which is a movement similar to that of “bringing 
the railway gauge on the side branches of the world’s railways into unison with 
the main lines, and promoting a facility of exchange.** 

127. The^principal causes peculiar to India which might have affected the 
general price-level, may be classified under the following broad heads :— ennmenM 

(1) A shortage in the supply of agricultural products and raw materials; 

(2) An increase in the demand for these commodities ; 

(3) An increase in the cost of production; 

(4) The development of railways and other communications in India and 
the lowering of the direct and indirect costs . of transport in Indku - 
itself and between Indian ports and foreign countries ; 

(5) An improvement in the general monetary andf^banking facilities and an ‘ • 

increase in credit; 

(6) An increase in the volume of the circulating medium. 

128. Many other causes are alleged, som e of which might have contributed to the 
rise in prices, but they would fall under one or other of the heads mentioned above 
and snould be treated as contributory causes. Thus the rise in the standard • 
of living, the changes in the growrth and movement of tlie population and increase 

in the exports of agricultural produce and raw materials affect the demand 'fo^ 
commodities, while a deficiency and unseasonablencss of the rainfall, a decrease 
in the fertility of the land and the substitution of commercial crops, such as jute 
in the place of rice and cotton in the place of wheat, could raise prices only if their 
effect was a shortage of supply. The import of additional capital into India might 
cause an increased demand for labour and raw material and might also affect 
causes (6) and (6). All these will be discussed jwhen dealing f(with the several 
heads mentioned above. 

H 2 
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129. The principal causes affecting the whole commercial world may be divided 
into:— 

(1) A shortage in the supply of, or an increase in the demand for, staple 

commodities in the world's markets. 

(2) The increased gold supply from the world’s mines. 

(3) The development of credit. 

(4) Destructive wars and increase of the standing army and navy in most 

of the prosperous countries, diverting capital and labour to unpro¬ 
ductive purposes and causing an increased demand for many classes 
of commodities. 

130. Here also there might be other causes, but they would come under one 
or other of the heads mentioned above. Thus, the immigration of enormous masses 
of manual labourers from Europe into the^countries ot North and South America, 
which means a large transfer of working population from food production in 
Europe, on a low standard of food consumption, to industrial employment in other 
countries, upon a far higher standard of food consumption, would create an 
increased demand for commodities. The sinking of a large and growing propor¬ 
tion of labour and capital, in new and backward countries of the world, means 
the application of a vast amount of productive energy to a kind of work, the 
fruitfulness of which takes a long period of time to mature. If out of the hun¬ 
dreds of millions of fresh capital made available by the rapid growth of credit, 
considerable amoimts, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu¬ 
facture, have gone, year after year, into laying the deep foundations for a future 
career of agriculture and manufacture in backward lands, the result must be a 
restriction of immediate productivity, as compared with the growth of capital, 
having no inconsiderable influence in raising prices. 

• 131. Then, there is a great and growing waste involved in the struggle to 
market the goods that are produced. In every country publishing reliable censuses 
of occupations, we perceive a rapid increase in the proportion of persons engaged 
in trying to sell goods. Nor can we ignore the innumerable signs of an expen¬ 
diture upon luxurious goods and services absorbing an increasing share of the 
general income in the richest countries. Another contemporary movement is 
the influence of industrial and commercial combinations upon the volume of 
production. The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Pools and other 
forms of trade combination or agreement clearly belong to the epoch of rising 
*{)rices and must be considered contributory to it. The normal result of the 
formation of combines is to restrict the rate of production, making it lower 
than it would have been under an era of free competition. Protective duties 
and cold-storage plants, which result in preventing extreme fluctuations of prices 
of certain commodities with the seasons, but tend to advance prices by enabling 
wholesale dealers to sell at the best possible advantage, do not, however, play 
any important part in the causes of the rise of prices in India, as they do in 
the United States and some other countries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Causes of the rise of Prices peculiar to India. 

ShOETAGE in tub StJPPLY. 

132. One of the principal causes which have led to the rise in prices in India, cmws at ihwtaia 
is a shortage of supply, particularly in the case of foodgrains. By shortage • 

supply is meant—not that the total production of the country has actually con- 
txacted as compared with the basic period, but that production has not kept pace • - • 

with the growth of internal consumption and external demand. This shcirtage 
of supply may have resulted from one or more of the following factors :— ‘ 

(1) Growth of cultivation not keeping pace with the growth of popu¬ 

lation ; 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall: 

(3) Substitution of non-food crops for food crops ; 

(4) Inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation : 

(5) Inefficient tillage on account of dearness and scarcity of plough cattle 

and labour; and 

(0) Decreased productive power of the soil. 


Geowtu of cultivation not commensukatk with growth op population. 
133. The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation, in the 
different circles and their index numbers :— 


Area umk/r Cuitieation. 


I Total aura urukb cultivation (in thousands 
I OF acres). 


Index numueds (averaok op 1890-01— 
1801.95=100). 



Average 

I , 

Average Average' A^'enlgc 



Average' Average 

Average 

1 

1 




of 

1800-01 

of i 
1895-96 ; 

of 

1000-01 

of 

1905-06 

191011 

1911-12 

of 

1890-01 

of 

1895-00 

of 

1900-01 

of 

1005-06 

1910-11 

1911-12 


to 

10 ' 

to 

to 



to 

to 

to 

to 




isoi-on. 

1899-00. 

1004-05. 

19()9-10.‘ 



1891-95. 

1809-00. 

1004-05. 

1009-10. 



Assam . 

2.084 

3,526 

5,118 

5,345 

5,733 

5,839 

100 

169 

216 

256 

275 

280 

Bengal Northern and 

16,201 

16,616 

16.18;> 

16,330 

16.087 

16..3G6 

100 

102 

100 

100 

99 

101 

Eastern. 












„ Sonthom and 

17,226 

17,142 

17,413 

17,629 

17,410 

17,226 

100 

100 

101 

102 

101 

100 

Western. 












Chota Nagpur 

6,832 

7,816 

22,201 

5,955 

6,0.33 

6,825 

7,556 

100 

114 

87 

88 

100 

111 

Behar . 

22,627 

21,308 

20,729 

21,635 

21,481 

](N) 

99 

95 

92 

06 

95 

Agra Provinoos East 

9,200 

8,774 

9,375 

9,240 

0.703 

9.617 

100 

05 

102 

100 

i05 

104 

BundelUiand 

3,061 

2,671 

2,002 

2,703 

3,322 

3,281 

100 

8-1 

08 

92 

100 

108 

Agra Frovinoo^ North 

30,052 

28,705 

30,030 

30,201 

1.512 

31,187 

100 

DO 

103 

100 

105 

104 

and West. 












Punjab East 

21,100 

10,460 

22,774 

23,002 

24,180 

22,197 

100 

02 

108 

114 

115 

105 

„ West 

6,661 

6,2L1 

6,743 

7,017 

4,346 

7,122 

6,730 

100 

93 

lOi 

105 

107 1 

1 lOJ. 

• • • 

3,301 

3,305 

3,790 

2,000 

4,615 

3,263 

100 

100 

nr. 

! 1.32 

137 

i * 90 

Gujarat 

3,683 

2,062 

3,368 

3,474 

2.318 

100 

80 

70 

i 91 

94 

' 63 

ynnkan • 

1.270 

1,211 

1,2;)4 

1,612 

19.827 

1,717 

1,226 

100 

95 

98 

no 

136 

07 

Deooan. • 

20.616 

! 18,528 
6,367 

10,280 

20,900 

18,520 

100 

00 

94 

97 

102 

00 

Berar . 

6,741 

7,170 

7,377 

7,217 

7,070 

100 

94 

106 

100 

107 

‘ 106 

Cbntral Provinoes . 

16,926 

16.190 

17,872 

10,238 

20,720 

21,259 

100 

96 

J06 

114 

122 

126 

liadzma North-East 

6,402 

6,684 

6,668 

0,674 j 

11,872 

11,847 

100 

103 

123 

177 

220 

210 

„ North 

7,031 

7,220 

7,768 

7,813 

7,762 

7,.341 

IflO 

103 

no 

111 

no 

104 

„ South 

12.143 

12,406 

13,228 

16,102 

16,231 

2.480 

16,860 

100 

102 

100 

124 

134 

131* 

„ West 

1,863 

2,035 

2,096 

2,388 

2,477 

100 

109 

112 


134 

133 

1 

r 

a 

1 

1 

to 

Si 

2M,M 

220^84 

222,844 

248^ 

238,887 

188 

98 

183 

187 

lit 

189 

ZHO BUBMA. 

L__ 















Total India, as sbtematbp 

188 

88 

183 

188 

188 

188 
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CAUSES OF THE RISE OF PKICE8 FECUtUB TO INDIA. [ChAP. VI. 

134. Statistics of the acreage under cultivation are more or less defective 
in most of the provinces, as explained below. The figures shown in the 
above table should, therefore, be taken with many limitations and the net 
result indicated by them corrected accordingly. It is not possible to prepare 
from independent sources new estimates of the actual extension of cultivation 
with any pretaice to accuracy; I have, however, applied rough corrections to 
the existing figures and deduced from them the ^tentof the growth of cultivation 
in each circle. Although these estimates are rough, they are probably sufficiently 
correct for purposes of companson. Details of these estimates are given 
below. 

135. In Assam, the index numbers indicate an extension of cultivation by 180 
per cent. This high percentage is due to the fact that, in the basic period, large 
areas which had been under cultivation for a long time past were not included 
in the returns. Comparing the figures for years for which complete statistics 
are available, the extension is not likely to have exceeded 15 per cent. The 
figures for the two circles in Bengal proper do not show any extension, but the 
data colleclcdforthe recent survey and settlement operations and for the record 
of rights show that the figures for the earlier years were more inaccurate 
guesses than the present ones- If allowance be made for this, there would appear 
to have been an extension of about 5 per cent, in these two circles. The case of 
Chota Nagpur is peculiar; for some of the districts included in this circle, the 
estimates of area were reduced or raised arbitrarily on more than one occasion; 
the figures of some surveyed tracts show, however, an extension of cultivation of 
15 per cent, since 1890 and this has been taken as the estimate for the entire circle. 
The figures for Behar show an actual contraction in the area, but this is contrary 
to the views of all who can speak with any authority on this part of 
the country. The low index numbers are the result of unduly high estimates 
of* the area in the earlier years. The area was practically fully cultivated 
long ago and the extension has been put down at 5 per cent. The figures 
for‘the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are more reliable than those 
of Assam, Bengal, and Behar and the index numbers do not show any appreciable 
extension of the area under cultivation in Agra Provinces East and Bundclkhand 
Agra Provinces North and West (including Oudh), however, shows a small extension 
of about 4 per c mt. The extension of area in Punjab East has been due to irriga¬ 
tion and may be set down at 15 per cent., that in Punjab West being much smaller 
viz., 6 per cent. In Sind, however, irrigation has brought comparatively large 
areas under cultivation and the growth in that circle has been as large 
as 30 per cent. In Gujarat, the figures in the several periods cannot bear com¬ 
parison with one another, as in the basic period they included certain unsurveyed 
tracts which were excluded in later years, and again in later years some new areas 
were brought into the returns for the first tune. On the whole, Gujarat has 
always been a highly cultivated tract and there has not been much room for 
extension. In Eonkan, the high index numbers for the later years are due to 
th^ inclusion of new areas in the returns and it is estimated that no appreciable 
growth could have taken place in that circle. Deccan is the only circle which 
shows any contraction in the area under cultivation, although very slight. In 
Berar, the extension has been about 9 per cent, and in the Central Provinces 
about 20 per cent. In the Madras Presidency, Zemindary areas which were not 
returned before, were gradually brought into the returns from 1901-02 and large 
areas yrere included for the first time from 1907-08. This explains the very hi{^ 
index numbers for the later years in the circles comprising that Presidency. From 
an examination of the later years' figures and assuming that the rate of extension 
was about the same in the earlier as in the later period, the extension of area in 
Madias North-East is likety to have been between 10 to 12 per cent., that in 
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Madras North and Madras South, 5 per cent, and in Madras West, between 7 to 8 
per cent. 

136. There is, therefore, no doubt that the actual extension of cultivatioh in 
the later years has been much smaller than what is indicated in the table. The 
statement shows fhat the index number of the total cultivated area in British India, 
excluding Burma, fell to 08, t.e., by 2 per cent, in the quinquennium 1895*96 to 
1809-00 (which includes two famine years), while it rose to 103 in the next quin¬ 
quennium and to 107 in the next. In 1910-11, it rose to 112, but again fell to 109 in 
1911-12. According to the corrected estimates, however, the extension of the area 
under cultivation in British India excluding Burma for the several periods in 
each of the several quinquoimia has been as shown below:— 



1800*91 ' 

1895*96 

1900-01 ; 

1905-00 

! 

1 Average 

1011-12. 

: 1011-12. 

—— 

to i 

to , 

to , 

tu 

101011. 


1894*05. . 

1899-00. 

1004*05. 

1 

1909-10. 


Total area 

100 : 

98 

103 

105 

108 j 

: 

106 ' 107 

Area under foodgrains 

100 ; 

96 

101 1 

102 

106 1 

103 ; 105 

1 


137. The next two statements and chart No. 41 show the ostiniated outturn 
of foodgrains and other crops in British India (extiluding Burma) for different 
periods. In estimating the outturn of the different crops, allowance has been 
made for the defects in the figures of area under cultivation referred to abjve. 
Index numbers have also been calculated and arc given in the next table. 


[M,M0 omitted: 


Crops. 



1890*91 

to 

1894-95. 

1805-90 ' 
to ! 

1890*00. 

1900*01 

to 

1904-05. 

1905*00 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

s 

Rice 


Mds. 

74,21 

75,06 

75,99 

72^<0 

82,36 

79,51 

Wheat . 



20,40 

18,11 

21,.56 

20,32 

23,61 

25,00 

Barley . 


»» 

8,32 

8,85 

9,21 

9,50 

10,31 

11,14 

Jowar . 


ft 

17,81 

17,82 

19,20 

17,44 

18,78 

14,19 

Bajra . 


if ' 

6,87 

6,36 

8,26 

8,09 

9,10 

6,16 

Ragi 


»» 

4,26 

4,42 

4,90 

4,62 

4,80 

4,29 

Maize . 


>9 

5,63 

6,44 

7,47 

6,82 

7,37 

5,71 

Gram . 


if 

10,71 

8,07 

9,53 

8,71 

11,84 

12,18- 

Other foodgrains . 


99 

38,51 

38,17 

39,68 

37,18 

43,62 

45,94 

Total foodgrains . 

99 

1,86,72 

1,83,29 

1,95,80 

' 

1,84,97 

2,11,79 

2,04,07 

Linseed 


If 

94 

1 79 

96 

69 

1,11 

1,40 

ou . . . 

, 

II 

85 

92 

1,13 

1 1,01 

1,10 

92 

Other oilseeds (including rape 
and mustard) 

II 

2,86 

2,67 

2,95 

3,14 

3,91 

3,70 

Total oilseeds 

> II 

4,60 

4,38 

5,03 

4,83 

6,12 

’ 6,02 

Sugarcane 


II 

7,90 

7,53 

7,12 

6,49 

6,82 

7,39 

Cotton . 


II 

87 

87 

1,21 

1,38 

1,42 

1,22 

Jute 


II 

2,73 

2,94 

3,65 

4.20 

3,62 

4,23 

Tea 


lbs. 

12,31 

15,48 

19,52 i 

23,03 

24,74 

25,38 

Tobacco 


Mda. 

92 

1,01 

99 

1 ^ 1 
i 1 

1.05 

99 
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Index numbers* 


Crops. 

ISUO-Ol 

to 

181)4-05. 

1805-90 

to 

1809-00. 

1900-01 

to 

1004-06. 

1005-06 

to 

1909-10. 

! : 

1010-11. , 1911-12. 

1 

' 

Rice. 

100 

101 

102 

97 

111 i 

107 

Wheat. 

100 

89 

lOG 

100 

116 : 

123 

Barley. 

100 

106 

111 

114 

124 i 

134 

Jowar. 

100 

100 

108 

98 

105 . 

80 

Bajra. 

100 

92 

120 

118 

133 ! 

90 

Ragi. 

100 

101 

115 

108 

113 

101 

Maize. 

100 

115 

133 

121 

131 

101 

Gram. 

100 

75 

89 

81 

111 : 

113 

Other foodgrains .... 

100 

99 

103 

97 

113 

119 

Total foodgrains 

100 

98 

! 

105 

99 

113 

-109 

Linseed ..... 

100 

1 

84 1 

1 

! 102 

73 

119 

149 

Til. I 

1 100 

109 i 

133 

119 

129 

108 

Other oilseeds (including rape and I 

mustard) 

100 

93 ! 

1 

103 

110 

137 

129 

Total oilseeds 

100 

1 

94 ' 

1_i 

108 

o 

131 

129 

Sugarcane. 

100 

1 95 

90 

82 

86 

93 

Cotton. 

; 100 

100 

139 

159 

164 

14] 

Jute. 

100 

108 1 

132 

154 

133 i 

155 

Tea. 

100 ■ 

12C 

159 

187 

201 

206 

Tobacco. 1 

100 

110 

108 

101 

]14 1 

108 


138. The figures in these tables show that, of the foodgrains, the production of 
Barley, Bajraand Maize has inctcaBed steadily, if allowance be made for some set¬ 
back in unfavourable years. The production of Wheat and Ragi has also increased 
though not so largely. There has not been much increase under Rice and Jowar, 
while the production of (Jram has, on the whole, gone down considerably. 

139. Of the oilseeds, the production of Sesamum has increased most, while that 
of Linseed has decreased to some extent. Taken as a whole, the production or 
Ollseeds'has fairly increased. The production of Sugarcane has decreased very 
considerably, while that of Cotton, Jute and Tea has grown very largely. Under 
Tobacco, there has been a slight increase in the production. 

140. Expressed in percentages of the average outturn of the quinquennium 
1890-91'to 1894-96, the outturns of foodgrains in the several periods were :— 


1 

1 

1890-01 
to i 

1804-95. j 

1895-90 

to 

1809-00. 

1900-01 

to 

1004.06. 

1005-06 

to 

1900 10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Average outturn (in millions of • 
maunds.) 1 

i 

1.867 

1,833 

1,858 

1,860 

2,118 

2,041 

Fercentages . ... 

o 

o 

98 

106 

1 

99 

113 

109 


141. The growth in the- internal consumption has been mainly due to the 
increase in population in the last two decades. The following statement shows 
the population of the several circles according to the Censuses of 1891,1901 and 
1911. 
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; 

InCREAHIS (-4-) decrease (—) SINGE 1801. 



Total Poimlatioii. 

' 

. — - - 

— 

. ' - ■ - - 

... . .. 

Cirrles. 




1 

Number. 

Fercentago. 



1891. 

1001. 

1011. 

1001. 

1911. 

1001. 

1911. 

Assam .... 


C,477 

5.842 

6,714 

305 

4-1.237 

-t- 0-2 

4-18-4 

Ueiigal Northom and Eastern 


18.084 

10,750 

21.012 

f 1,000 

4-:i.828 

4- 8-4 

4-17-4 

,» Stiuihem and WoHtom 


24,151 ' 

25.040 

20.707 

-f 1,489 

4 2,040 

4* 6*8 

4- 0-8 

(liota Nagpur 


4,620 ' 

4,000 

5,005 

+ 271 

4- 070 

4- 5-4 

+ 17-5 

Rehar .... 


2.3.802 ! 

23.000 

24,019 ' 

— 190 

4- 217 

— -8 

+ -9 

Agra Frovincos East 


11.877 : 

11.402 

11,334 

— 475 

— 6*13 

— 41 

— 4-8 

Bundelkhand 


2.300 . 

2.100 

2,208 

— 194 

— 92 

— 0-2 

— 4-1 

Agra Pn>TincoH North and West 

32.728 i 

34.184 

33,040 

H-1,460 

4- 912 

-H 4-2 

4- 2-7 

including Oudh. 









Punjab East 


10,298 

17,543 . 

10,957 

-1-1,245 

4 0.59 

7 0 

4- 3-9 

„ West 


4.904 

4.874 . 

5.215 

— 00 

4- 251 

— 1-8 

+ 4-8 

Sind .... 


2,875 

3,102 

3.302 , 

227 

4- 487 

4- 7-3 

4-14-5 

Gujarat 


.3,008 

2,702 

2,803 1 

- 300 

- 205 

—140 

—10-5 

Konkan 


2.967 

3,039 > 

3,111 1 

-f 72 1 -4- 144 

4- 2*3 

*4- 4-0 

Boocan .... 


0,072 ' 

8.787 ' 

9.220 

-- 285 

+ 148 

— 3*2 

4 1-0 

Borar .... 


2.897 1 

2.754 

3,057 , 

— 14.3 

4- 100 

— 5*2 

4- 5-2 

Central Provinces . 


10,784 1 

9,877 

11,003 i 

— 007 

4 819 

- 9-2 

7-0 

Madras North-East 


10,098 I 

10,897 

12.087 I 

709 

4-1,080 

4- 7-3 

1 1-16-4 

„ North 


3,099 ! 

3,809 ' 

5,000 ! 

4- 200 

4 1.301 

4- 61 

4-20*0 

„ South 


17..'j73 ; 

18.856 

19,404 

4 1,28:1 

-f 1,801 

4- 0-8 

4 9-0 

„ West 


3,808 ; 

1 4,0.37 

4,334 . 

4- 229 

! -h 620 

4- 6-6 

-1-12-1 

Calcutta 


082 

' 848 

890 

^ 100 

. 4- 214 

4-10-5 

! 23-9 

Bombay 


822 

1 770 ■ 

980 

— 46 

1 + 158 

— 5-9 

4-10-1 

Madras 


452 

509 

518 ; 

4- 57 

! -1- 60 

4-11-2 

+ 12-7 

Karachi 


105 

100 ' 

1.52 

4- 4 

1 -f 47 

4- 3-7 

+30-9 

Total 

• 

213,242 

22U.0:i9 

230,088 . 

■f 

4-17.740 

4- 3-1 

4- 7-0 


142. The growth of population has varied widely in the different parts of 
India. In some circles, there has been an actual decrease during the twenty years 
1891 to 1911 namely, in Agra Provinces East, Bundelkhand and Gujarat. In 
some circles, the growth has been only nominal, namely, in Behar, Deccan, Agra 
Provinces Korth and West, Punjab East, Konkan, Bcrar and the Central Provinces, . 
while in some others, there has been an appreciable increase, namely, in Assam, 
Bengal Northern and Eastern, Chota Nagpur, Sind, Madras North-East and 
Madras North. As mentioned elsewhere, the most important factors affecting the 
growth of population during the two decades have been famine and its attendant 
furies, cholera, dysentery and fever; plague, which commenced in«the city of Bom¬ 
bay in September 1896 and has since then appeared yearly in many parts of the 
country in a more or less virulent fonn and has in some years claimed a million of 
people as its victims ; and finally malaria, which also has taken a heavy toll in 
some of the circles, notably those included in the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where in some years it has been terribly prevalent, especially in the irrigated tracts 
in the eastern and central districts. The following statement shows the annual * ’ 
deaths from plague in the different provinces since its first appearance. 


Nuwiber of Deaths from Plague in the di^erent Pro9)inces of India from. 1896 to 1912^ 


! 


United 

Frovin- 


North- 

Central 

Eastern 





Year. 

Bengal. 

Punjab. 

West 

Frontier 

Provinces 

and 

ll 

» 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Progressive 

Total. 



ces. 


Province. 

Berar. 

Assam. 




1896 








2.210 

2.210 

2,219 

1897 

,, 

72 

i79 


11 


2 

47,710 

47,974 

50,193 

1898 

219 

148 

2,019 


Ell 


557 

80.101 

89.205 

139.458 

1809 

3.204 

7 

255 


580 


1,658 

OIn.-iOO 

102,:i<W> 

241,824 . 

1900 

38,412 

i:jri 

572 


592 


0<i4 

.33,196 

73.671 

.315,305 

1901 

78,029 

0.778 

16,720 


9 


3.035 

128,259 

230,430 

551,825 

1902 , 1 

1 32,907 

43.487 

175,045 

4 

4,647 


11,362 

184,752 

452,801 

1,004,089 

1903 . I 

1 05,680 

80.720 

192,008 

49 

51.514 

28(0) 

1 i:;.oo6 

281.209 

684,343 

1,080.032 

1904 . ! 

! 76,450 

179,082 

39(i,357 

1 

42,800 


j 20,125 

223.957 

9.17,784 

2,626,810 

1906 

126,084 

383.802 

i 334,897 

3 

12.70<i 

0 

1 5,788 

71,303 

9:14,640 

3,561.405 

1900 

59,619 

69,600 

i 91.712 

41 

18.121 

74 

; 808 

57,525 

291.05C 

1 3.85:1,110. 

1907 

83,002 

328.862 

; 008,685 

1,547 

37.774 

8 

i 2.872 

9 : 1.009 

1,1.50.959 

5,010,074 

1908 

15,948 

22,878 

1 30,708 

503 

6 , 2:10 

,. 

; 3.:i58 

27,:t4r» 

107,030 

5,117,1 la 

1909 

11.779 

38,304 

i 35,655 

1 

19,210 

1 

! 3,844 

2-1.313 

1.33,209 

1 5,250,310. 

1910 

40,684 

168,074 

1 135,483 

30 

28.901 

40 

! 4.867 

25,043 

399,088 

5,041f.407 

1911 

76,081 

332,301 

175,345 

243 

27.038 

27 

j 15,185 

JlH),390 

727.119 

0,370,620. 

1912 

1,837 

106,784 

29,174 

2 

18,712 

• • 

■ 4.020 

1 . 

18,811 

178,940 

1 0.555,400 

i 


VOL. I, 


(a) Only in Assam. 


1 
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143. It is interesting to note that there are two large currents of migration 
from Bengal including Bihar and Chota Nagpur, one to the tea-gardens of Assam 
and the other to Calcutta and other industrial centres. It is this migration which 
has caused a large increase in the population of the sea-port towns, though owing 
to plague there was a large decrease in the population of Bombay in the first decade. 
But it has been more than made good in the following decade. 

144. If we estimate the population of the years, other than those in which 
the censuses were tahen, by the method of interpolation, after making allowances 
for the large mortality from plague, the average population of the several quin¬ 
quennia were as follows :— 


Poriod. 

Avi'i'kgii popu- 1 
lation ill mil- 

IqJux numbtir. 


JiuriB. 1 


1891—95 . 

214 1 

loo 

189&-00. 

217 

101-6 

1901—05 . 

222 

103-7 

1906—10 . 

22G 

105-7 

1911 ... . 

231 

107-8 

1912. 

232 1 

lOP-4 


145. ‘The following table compares the growth of population with that of pro. 
duction of foodgrains and the extension o f cultivation :— 


• 

Average of 
the quin¬ 
quennium 

Average of 
the quin- 
q lion Ilium 

Average of 
the quin¬ 
quennium 

Average of 
the quin¬ 
quennium 



• 

1890-Ql 

to 

1891-05. 

1895 00 
to 

] 809-00. 

1900-01 

to 

1904*05. 

1005.00 

to 

1909-10. 

lOlO-ll. 

19J1-12. 

Population 

100 

101*6 

103-7 

105*7 ' 

107*8 

108*4 

Total'area under culti¬ 
vation. ^ 

100 

98 

103 ! 

105 ; 

1 i 

108 

106 

Area under food grains 

100 

96 

101 

I 1 

106 

103 

Production of food- 
grains. 

IflO 

98 

105 1 

1 99 

, i 

1 

! 113 

i 

109 


148. It may safely be concluded from the' above, that population has in¬ 
creased by a larger percentage in the period under enquiry than either the total 
'area under cultivation, the area under foodgrains or the total production of foodr 
grains, or, in other words, the requirements of foodgrains for internal consump¬ 
tion have increased in a larger proportion than the total production of foodgrains. 
It should, however, be mentioned that the total consumption of foodgrains 
includes not only the consumption as human food, but also consumption as seed 
grain and cattle food. 'Whenever there is a scarcity, consumption, as cattle- 
food, goes down considerably, as owing to high prices people cannot afiord to 
feed their cattle with grain. Further, in good years, a stock of foodgrains is 
generally laid by, 1^ the agriculturists, which is utilised in times of scarcity and 
famine. The export of foodgrains also goes down in unfavourable years and 
import rises, and thus, although the actual percentage growth of the production 
may, in any period, be smaller than 'the growth of population, it should not 
necessarily be assumed that the total available food supply in the country was 
actually very short of the requirements of human consumption. 

147. If, however, we take the production of Burma into account, the dis- 
^paiity between the figures tiiowing the growth of population and growth of 
production would be found to be smaller, as the increased production in Burma 
has counterbalanced to a large extent the shortage in India proper. 
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148. The production of the several foodgrains in Burma were as follows :— 


[lo lakhs of mauiids. 



1800-01 

1895-08 

1900-01 

190500 



Avurago of 
j 1910.1] 

CropB. 

tu 

to 

to 

to 

1010-11. 

1011-12. 



1804-95. 

1809-00. 

1001-00. 

1900-10. 



1 1911-12. 

Rice .... 

7,47 

8,34 

11,10 

11,90 

11,26 

11,21 

1 

= 11,23 

Wheat .... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

Jowar . . 1 

21 

20 

34 

33 

12 

12 

12 

Gram . . . . ! 

4 : 

4 

G 

0 

5 

4 

4 

Other foodgrains 

17 

17 

20 i 

i 42 

74 

j 

45 

i 60 

Total foonoRAiNS 

7,00 

8,7C 

11,78 

12,73 

]3,19 

11,83 

12,01 


Index numhers^ 


— 


1890-91 

lo 

1894-95. 

1895-90 

to 

1809-00. 

1900-01 ' 

to 

1004-05. ' 

1005-00 

to 

1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

. Average of 
; 1010-11 
' and 
i 1011-12. 

Rice 


100 

Ill 

149 

159 

151 

150 

1 

i 151 

Wh<'.at 

, 

100 

62 

135 

173 

146 

105 

' 126 

Jowar 


100 

96 

159 

154 

5.5 

58 

! 57’ 

Gram 

, 

. , 100 

94 

j 139 

1 15 

1 119 

88 

i 104' 

Other foodgrains 

• 

100 

96 

153 

241 

i 438 

i 

!_ 

260 

j 349 

I'OTAL FOODGRAINS 

100 

111 

j 149 

j 

JGO 

i 154 

i 

150 

: 152. 

• 


149. And adding this qiiantit}’^ of foodgrains produced in Burma to* the 
production of India, the total supply of foodgrains would compare with the 
growth of population as follows :— 



Avornge of tlio 
qiiiriquonniuiu 
1800-91 to 
1894-95. 

Avoruge of tbo 
quiiupionnium 
lR9r»-9f» to 
ISOO-tM). 

Avon-go of the 
quin(]iioiiuiiim 
100(1-01 lo 

1904-Ori. 

Axorugo of the 
qiiiiiqiionnium 
1905 Oti lo 
1909-10. 

1010-11 to 
1011-12. 

Population 

100 

ln]vs 

101-5 

1063 

109-2 

Production of food- 
grains. 

100 

99 

107 j 

j 103 

1 

113 

i 


150. The external demands foi* .ndiiin foodgrains liave also increased t onsidcr- 
ably , as will be evident from the figures in the. ’I’rade Statistics. Tlui (‘xporlsof 
foodgrains from India (excluding Piunna) 1r) other countries in tlio ,s(‘\cra! 
periods were — 


— 

|Avpriigo 1 -f 
i quiiiuiion- 

tiiiiiii 

I iSOO-tU 

1 to 

, i8iM-95. 

1 

\viM nge of 
quinquoii- 
niujii 
IS95-0U 
to 

1899-00. 

1 

Avorngo of Awray^v <iJ 
qiiiiiqiiRTi , 

iiMiiu ' itinm ..,,11 ,, 

('.•OO-OI j 1005-00 
to i to 

1904-0... 1 If. »9-10. , 

ion-iL\ 

In thousands of ewts. . 

. ! 28,899 

21,956 

33,255 

29,508 ; 41,857 

1 

64,240 

Index numbers • 

JOO 

1 

76 

•115 

102 i 145 

• 

. 1 

222 


I •> 


Increase In eileninl 
demand-^xperto* 
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151. The fall in exports in the second quinquennium was due to the bad 
seasons of 1896-97, 1897-98 and 1899-00. The percentage for the third quinquen¬ 
nium would have been higher but for the very low exports in 1900-01 owing to 
the famine of 1900, and that for the fourth quinquennium was reduced by the 
famine of 1908. If the exports of 1908-09 be excluded, the average for the 
quinquennium would have been 33,737 thousands of cwts., and the index 
number 117. The high figure of the year 1911-12 is due to the good season of 
the previous year inmost parts of the country, but even if this special element of 
favourable season be allowed for, the growth of the export trade in foodgrains 
would be found to have been much higher than that in the basic period. 

■»«* ky 162. To meet this deficiency in her food-supply, India has been importing 

foodgrains chiefly from Burma, and to some extent from other countries also. 


The iinportB of foodgrains in the several 

ThouwDds ol owt«. 

1890-91 . . . 2,286 

years were:— 

1901-02 . 

Tbouasnda of owts. 
, 16,379 

1891-92 

• 


1,762 

1902-03 . 

. 9,533 

1892-93 

• 


3,016 

1903-04 . 

4,370 

1893-94 



7,705 

1904-05 . 

6,795 

1894-95 



6,084 

1906-06 . 

10,667 

1895-96 

m 


3,201 

1906-07 . 

17,308 

1896-97 

• 


7,974 

1907-08 . 

20,661 

1897-98 

• 


13,545 

1908-09 . 

25,458 

1898-99 



7,390 

1909-10 . 

22,033 

1899-00 

m 


16,101 

1910-11 . 

12,016 

1900-01 


. 

25,304 

1911-12 . 

6,606 


153. The average imports of the several quinquennia and their index numbers 


were:— 


• - 

Avoroge of 

iseo-ei 

to 

1894-95. 

Avoragrt of 
1895-98 

1o 

1899-00. 

Average of 
1900-01 
to 

1004-06. 

* Average of 
. 1006-06 
to 

1900-10. 

i 

i 

i 1010-11. 

1911.1-, 

Imports, thousands of 
cwts. 

Index numbers 

4,171 

100 ; 

! 1 

9,643 

231 

12,476 

299 ' 

1 

1 

19,183 

460 

12,016 

288 

5,605 

132 


154. The imports were heaviest in the quinquennia 1900-01 to 1904-05 and 
1905-06 to 1909-10 ; and although the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-00 includes 
•two famine years, the imports were much lower. Even in the most favour¬ 
able of recent years, the imports never fell below the average of the first quin¬ 
quennium. 

155. The available supply of ioodgrains in the country, during each of the 
periods shown above, may be calculated as follows, after taking into account the 
total production of the country and the imports from and exports to foreign 
countries :— 

Net Avaiktble Supply of Foodgrains in India. 

In millions of cwts. 


— 

ISDO-Sl 

]^9S. 

1896-96 ; 1900-01 
to to 

1800-00. 1904-06. 

1006-06 

to 

1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Total production 

Total imports from foreign countries 

. Total 

Exports to fort^n countries • ^ . 

. JNet available supply . . ' . 

Index numbers • • • . 

1,372 

4 

1,347 1,439 

10 12 

1,359 

19 

1,666 

12 

1,49 

1,376 

1,367 1,461 

1,378 

1,668 1.66 

29 

1,347 

100 

t 

22 33 

1,866 1,418 

99 : 105 

30 

1,848 

100 

42 

1,626 

113 

0 

1,44 

10 
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156. Considering the grr>wth of the population and the increase in the external 
•demand, the supply has been short during the greater part of the period embraced 
in the enquiT5^ The demand for both internal consumption and exports having 
increased at a quicker rate than the production of foodgrains, it is only natural 
that the general level of prices of foodgrains over a series of years would rise, 
although in a particularly favourable year it might have fallen to some extent. 

The food-supply in India, compared with the demand, both internal and 
-external, reached its lowest level in the quinquennium 1905—09, and this shortage 
of supply has doubtless contributed, in no small measure, to the unusual rise in 
prices during that quinquenniimi. 

157. As regards the other agricultural products of India, the summary tables prodoclioo •ferofs 

at pages 55 and 56 show the production of the several c rops in the several periods ’ 

with their index numbers. 

158. The production of Oilseeds fell to an abnormally low level in the quinquen¬ 
nium 1895-96 to 1899-00 and then gradually rose in the succeeding quinquen¬ 
nium, the outturns of 1910-11 and 1911-12 being about the same as in the 
preceding quinquennia. The production of Sugar gradually declined in the 
successive quinquennia and, though it, to some extent, recovered in 1911-12 
the ground lost, it is still much lower than in the basic period. The production 
of Cotton has steadily increased, owing to the stimulus of large profits, there being a 
slight decline in 1911-12; Jute also has for the same reason gone on steadily 
increasing, until in 1907-08 the production exceeded the demand considerably 
and a decline followed. Since then, the ground lost is being gradually recovered 
again. The variations in the production of Tobacco has been inconsiderable, 
while there has been a steady and continuous increase in the production of Tea. 

159. The decreased production of Sugar in India has led to a rise in the price' 
of Country Sugar (including 6W), while the price of imported Sugar has declined. 
Over-production of Tea has caused a downward slide in prices of that commodity; 

Imt the price of Cotton has gone up in spite of the increased production owing to 
a larger doniand for Indian cotton m other countries. High prices had led to 
increased cultivation of Jute and, owing to incrca-ed demand, ptices continued on 
their upward course until 1908, when the effect of over-production was felt and 
prices fell; prices lia\e again been rising since. 

Unseasonable Rainfall. 

160. India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and has to depend almost ^easooaUe rainfall, 
entirely on its rainfall, for its prosperity or otherwise. If the rainfall is good and 

fairly distributed, there is a bumper crop all round, while a deficiency brings in its • 
train scarcity and famine. It will be seen from the production and rainfall figures 
that short production and unseasonable rainfall go hand in hand, and that too 
great an importance cannot be attached to seasonable rainfall in this countiy. 

161. A statement has been prepared by Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.L, F.R.S., 
Director-General of Observatories (reproduced on pages 452-453 of Vol. Ill, 

Statioik‘.s), which shows the frequency of droughts in India as compared with other 
countries. The general conclusion from the statistics is, that of all countries 
which are dependent on agriculture, none has a rainfall so precarious as India.’ 

162. Charts Nos. 42 to 49 show the annual rainfall in India and the annual and 
seasonal rainfaUs of the several circles. The seasons vary widelv in the different ^ 
circles and it has not been possible to combine the icascnal rainfalls of all the 
circles into one for all India. 

163. Deficiencies not less than 30 per cent, and excesses not less than 50 per cent^ 
of the normal rainfall in each season in the several circles during the period under 

-enquiry are detailed in Appendix F. Both shortage and excess of rainfall 
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have an equally injurious eflect on the crops depending on it; but even a shortage 
or excess is not very harmful if the rainfall is fairly distributed, while 
a normal rainfall, if unevenly distributed, is sure to bo prejudicial. Thus, all the 
excesses or deficiencies shown in the table might not have necessarily caused an 
injury to the crops, while in some of tho other periods not shown in the table, the 
rainfall, though neither short nor excessive in tho aggrt'gate, might still have caused 
extensive damages owing to bad distribution. 

164. The abnormal conditions of the rainfall of the several provinces during the 
period under enquiry and their effect on tho crops are summarised in a separate 
memorandum appended as Appendix F. Besides slmrtage and abnormal dis¬ 
tribution of rainfall, crops sufler from other causes also, such as floods, hailstorm, 
frost, rust, cloudy weather and intense cold, while wild animals, field-rats, locusts 
and other insect pests also cause serious damage. Examples of such injuries are 
given in th«* memorandum referred to above. India is not a small country but a 
continent, and it is a matter not to be wondered at that in ahnost every year there 
have been failures of crops of varying degrees, either widespread or confined to 
particular tracts. The years 1892-93 and 1903-04 were the only really good years 
during the period under enquiry when the crops wore excellent throughout the 
country. 

166. The main features of the agricultural seasons during the period 
' under investigation may be summarised as follows: The period opened with 
favourable seasons and good harvests throughout India except in the Madras 
Presidency, where the year 1891-92 was somewhat adverse and there was 
almost a &mine in that province. Abundant harvests of rice, wheat and 
oilseeds were gathered in 1892-93, and in the two following years also the 
harvests were generally good, notwithstanding untimely and, in some circles, 
excesnve rain. In 1895, there was a change and a period of insuflicient rainfall 
and crop-failure ensued, culminating in the great famine of 1897, a famine not 
confined to any .particular areas but affecting almost every part of India. 
The year 1898 was a year of rest and, in Northern India, of rapid recovery ; 
but it was succeeded by a more complete failure than before of the rainfall, in 
some parts, and m 1899 and 1900, there was again a total failure of the crops 
over large areas, especially in Central and Western India, and a famine ensued, 
the severity of which was still fresh in the memory of the ryots whom vre examined 
•in tlie Central Provinces, Bcrar, the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab. The 
disastrous famine was followed by three years of subnormal production, espe¬ 
cially in Noilihem and Central In^. The year 1903-04 was the first all-round 
good year after the famine and the (irop was a bumper one. In 1901-05, how¬ 
ever, thc.l^bi crops in Bihar and Bundelkhand were poor, while the Eharif was 
deficient in the central and south-western districts of the Punjab. In the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies also, the crops suffered from unseasonable and 
deficient rainfall. In 1905-06 also, there was a partial failure of the monsoon in 
' Northern and Western India and heavy rai ns and floods marked the year in Bengal. 
The crops were specially bad in the Bombay Presidency, where famine was 
declared. In 1906, the spring crops were below normal and the autumn cro{)s were 
damaged, more or less, by excessive rains and floods, particularly in Bengal, and 
there was famine in North Bihar. This was followed by the &ilure of tho 
South-West Monsoon in 1907-08, when the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,. 
the Central Provinces and parts of the Bombay and Madias Presidencies 
were plunged into severe distress. The years 1909-10 and 1910-11 were years 
of good har\est and 1911-12 was also good, except in parts of the Punjab and 
the Bombay Presidency. 
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166. The effect and extent of the unfavourable seasons 
1912 may be seen from the following table:— 


during the period 1890— EiImI •( taalae 

durioc Ihd portsd 
~ rlOfCiItgallPV* 


Ared mid Pofvlatimi affected by Famines and Cost of Relief during the years 

189!)~m2. 




Years. 

Provinces. 

.Area aiTcetcHl. 

Population 

allc'jtfKl. 

Cost in lakhs 
of rupees. 





Sq. in. 


1 

1888'80 . 


. 

. . i BUiar and Madras . 

.^.r)0() 

1,000,(KK) 

' 25 

1801-92 . 

- 


. f Madras . 

no.ooo 

7,<K)0,000 

1,00 

1809-97 . 


• 

i 

. . j Bengal, Madras, f'on- 

i tral l*rovinc!Cs, Uni- 
• tod JVovincos of 
Agra and Oudh, 
Bombay and Tun- ' 

1 jnl>. 

225,000 

02,000,000 

1 

j 

17,07 

1899 00 . 

• 

. 

. Central Provinces, . 

Berar, Bombay, j 

Piiiijal, Ajmer. 

i j 

189,000 

28,000,000 

10,ni 

lOOG-OO . 

- 


1 

. . Bombay 


3,834,00! t 

10 

100(i-07 . 

. 


North Biliar . . ' 

2,855 

i:i,(X)0,0(K) 

18 

1907-08 . 



. . United Pr.iviiieciM of 

Agni and Outlli, 
<'rnlral ProviiiooH, 
BeiiiJ^nl, Bombay 
nud JMadrat). 


49,()2S,553 i 

i 

1 ! 
I 

9,18 

1 

1 


167- The extensive construction of irrigation works in the last tAvu decades. Extends ot 
esj)ecially in districts with a precarious rainfall, has suci ecdcd in mitigating *."^**^\ 
the adverse effects of drought in many tracts, where considerable areas would 
have otherwise remained uncultivated in years of deficient rainfall. The follow¬ 
ing tables show the area irrigated in each of the (juin«inennia from these sources 
as w-ell as from wells, and the percentages of the area irrigated to the total "area 
cultivated for all circles except those in the provinces of As^im, Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, for which complete figures arc not available. 


Percentages of Irrvjated Areas to Total Area Cultivated. 



Average of 
quinquen¬ 
nium 1890- 

Average of 
quin((uoii- 
uitim 1895- 

Average of j 
qiiiiiquuii- 
nium 1000- : 

Average of 
qiiiiiqiioii- 
niiini 1905- 

lOlO-ll. 

1911-12. 


91 to 
1894-95. 

90 to 

1899 (X). 

01 to 

1904-05. • 

00 to 
1909-10. 



Agra ProvincoB East 

36-7 

38-8 

37-j 

38-] 

33-6 ’ 

29-4 

Bundelkhand 

3-6 

5-4 

4-:5 

7-4 

Tv 6 

5*4 

Agra Provinces North 

26-3 

30-2 

27-8 

311 

23-9 

22-0 

and West. 

Punjab East 

26-6 

37-9 

3()-7 

38-7 

37-4 

46-2 

West . 

22*6 

24-2 

23-5 

24-3 

2r)-7 

27-3 

Sind .... 

87-1 

82-2 

«5-8 

82-8 , 

79-2 

98-1 

Gujarat 

3-2 

4-7 

3-4 

3*9 

4*0 

7-7 

Konkan 

31 

3-2 

3-0 

2-8 

2-7 

2-8 . 

Deccan 

3*3 

40 

3-3 

1 3-2 . 

3.5 ; 

40 

Beiar 

•6 

1-0 

: -6 

•7 ■' 

•5 1 

•5 

Central Provinces 

4*4 

3'9 

i 32 

4-2 : 

3-5 

30 

Madras North-East 

32-8 

34-2 

1 37-6 

44-8 

43-7 • 

43*3 

„ North . 

91 

8-6 

7-8 

7-7 ; 

8-1 . 

70 

„ South • 

33*3 

32-9 

33*8 

333 

340 

1 33-8 

West . 

2*7 

i 2-5 

1-0 

•2 

•2 

i -2 


19-1 

; 23-3 

! 

21-7 

i 

23-5 - 

1 

1 1 

220 

23-1 

1 


* Boes not include figuroe for Aflsain, Bengal ..nd Bibar and Orisia- 
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168. It has been explained in the loot notes to the Agricultural Statistics (Vol. 
Ill—Statistics) that in some parts of India, extensive areas which had been under 
cultivation for a long tune, were included in the statistics for the first time in the 
later years. The index numbers of the area figures would not, therefore, give an 
accurate idea of the beneficial results of artificial irrigation. The percentage figures 
are, however, more reliable in this respect than the index numbers, and have, there¬ 
fore, been quoted in the above table instead of index numbers. An examination of 
these percentages shows that generally in the periods in which there was deficient 
rain&ll, areas, larger than in the other periods, were irrigated to make good the 
deficiency of moisture in the soil. They also show, that, apart from this, there 
has been a progressive growth in irrigation in India,particularly in Agra Provinces- 
East, Punjab East, Punjab West, Sind, Madras North-East and Madras South. 


Substitution of non-food for food-crops. 

Sh|lM«< 169. It has been asserted by some that a gradual extension of the cultivation. 
If aw-lMl enpK commercial crops, such as jute, cotton and oilseeds, has led to a contraction 
of the area under food grains and of their outturn, resulting in a rise in the prices- 
of the latter. The high prices of jute and cotton have no doubt induced culti- 
. vators in the jute and cotton-growing areas to cultivate these crops in preference 

j . to foodgrains and the statistics below and Chart No. 39 also bear out the truth 

of this statement:— 


Percentages of the area under crops to the total gross cultivated area in British India 

(excluding Burma). 


— 

Quinquon* 

lliUDl 

1890-91 

to 

1894-95. 

! Quinquen¬ 
nium 
1895-96 
to 

1899-00. 

Quinquen¬ 

nium 

1900-01 

to 

1904 05. 

Quinquen¬ 

nium 

1905-06 

to 

1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1 

I 

1911-12. 

Foodgrains. 

81-3 

81-0 

80-2 

79*3 

79-7 

78-7 

Oilseeds • • ^ • 

6-0 

6-5 

6-7 

5-4 

5-6 

6-5 

Jiit)e •■•••• 

1-0 

! 1-0 

M 

i 1-4 

1-2 

1-4 

Cotton. 

4-6 

4-4 

5-1 

6*7 

6-9 

6-0 


fflga«i4oattA«wl , 170. As already mentioned, large new areas have been included in the returns 

■^ ihflMcmisBt particularly in the Madras Presidency, which grows no jute 

and but very little cotton. Had the figures for the earlier years been complete, 
the percentages of jute and cotton in the first three quinquennia would haye been 
smaller than those shown in the above table. 

171. It should also be borne in mind that every part of India does not grow 
cotton and jute, and consequently the total area under these two crops forms only 
, a small percentage of the total area cultivated, and the increase in their- 
percentages for all India must necessarily be small, although in the actual cotton 
and jute-growing areas, it might have been appreciable. It is, therefore,. 
' necessary in this connection to examine the figures for individual circles. 


BnaiMiiMiataM Vrom the subjoined statement and Chart No. 40 it will be seen that 

the cultivation of jute has been devdoped atthe expense of other crops in 
lUemiciicics. Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal SoutJiem and Western and Bihar, that 
of cotton in Punjab East, Sind, Gujarat, Deccan, Bcrar, Central Provinces 
and Madras South, and that of oilseeds in Central Provinces and Madras. 
South. In all cases, however, these crops have not been substituted for foodgrains 
alone; thus in Bengal Soudiem and Western, jute has only displaced oilseeds, 
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sugarcane and indigo, while in Bihar, only indigo has given place to jute. But 
in Bengal Northern and Eastern, ]utc has been substituted for food-crops; in 
Sind and Berar, cotton has grown at the expense of food-crops and oilseeds, 
and in the other circles mentioned above, cotton and oilseeds have displaced 
food-crops. It will be seen that this substitution cotnnrienced iii the quinquen- 
nimn 1900-01—1904-05, but was specially marked in the next quinquennium and 
has continued since. 


l*KlU:KNTAaB TO TllJS TUTAI. QIIOHS ABBA CULTIVATED. 



— 

jQiiinquen' !< 

I^uinquon- 

^uinquen- 

Quinquun- | 





i 

! 

mum 
lSiN)>Ul to 

nium 
1805-0S to 

Ilium 
1900-01 to 

nium 1 
IDO.'i.OOto 1 

1010-11. 

1011-12. 



! 

JHS)4-0r,. 

JSUO-00. 

i 904-05. 

1909-10. 



1 

BkXQAI. NokTHERN and E\ST£RN. j 




! 



Foodgrains 

. 

1 

7MR 

70-1 

68-54 

. 65-64 

67-9 

67-7 

Jute . 

. 

- 

JI-28 

10-7 

12-22 

14-9 1 

1 

J3-2 

14-1 

j 

Bengal Soutueun and Western. 1 




1 



Foodgrains 

. • • • 


85-34 

84-88 

85-04 

84-4 

86-1 

S5-4 

Oilseeds 

. ... 


1-5 

4-24 

4-22 

3-2 

3-1 

3-2 

Sugarcane 

. 


1-4G 

1-08 

-96 


-7 

•6 

Indigo 

. 


J-02 

-82 

•12 

1 

.. 

.. 

Juto . 

. 


1*42 

1-J4 

1-28 

2-76 

1 

2-2 

2-5 


Biuar. 







• 

Foodgrains 

. • . 

. 

84-04 

83-54 

82-96 

83-78 

84-1 

84-4 

Indigo 

• • • ■ 

• 

1-72 

1-04 

116 

i -68 

-5 

•5 

Jute . 

m m m m 

•. 

•46 

•4 

•72 

1-22 

1-1 

1-2 

Punjab East. 








Foodgrains 

• • • 

. 

84-.')8 

77-76 

76-26 

75-0 

75-6 

72-3 ‘ 

Cotton 

. 

• 

3*28 

5-14 

5-26 

4-44 

4-4 

5-0 


Sind. 





j 

' 

• 

Foodgrains 

. . . 

. 

81-56 

83-04 

83-32 

i 83-U 

; 83-9 

79-5 

Oilseeds 

.... 

• 

12-3/1 

10-48 

9-88 

: 8-32 

i 7-5 

7-4 

Cotton 

. 

• 

3-06 

3-18 

4-44 

6-78 

6-1 

10-3 


Gujarat. 





1 

■ 

1 

Foodgrains 

... 

. 

74-94 

76-96 

j 72-22 

‘ 68-68 

j 67-0 

66-8 

Cotton 

. 

• 

18-1 

16-64 

1 19-46 

23-74 

260 

26-9 


Deccan. 








Foodgrains 

. « . 

. 

80-02 

80-J 

78-8 

76-9 

74-7 

73-0 

Cotton 

• 

• 

10-42 

10-34 

12-46 

i 14-86 

16-7 

18-0 


Berar. 








Foodgrains 

. . . 

. 

66-7 

57-4 

54-84 

, 52-76 

5M 

48-4 

Oilseeds 

• • • • 

• 

8-82 

6-26 

5-08 

: 3-18 

3-2 

4-2 

Cotton 

.... 

• 

33-06 

34-88 

38-46 

1 42-56 

44-2 

46-1 

Central Provinces. 





1 



Foodgrains 

... 

. 

80-66 

82-12 

79-8 

! 79-2 

79-6 

76-1 

Cotton 

...» 

• 

4-24 

4-14 

6-58 

! 6-9 

6-3 

6-6 

Oilseeds 

. . . • 

• 

11-64 

10-32 

10-66 

i 10-74 

11*2 

14-4 

Other crops 

« • • 

• 

3-56 

3-42 

2-96 

j 3-16 

2-9 

2-9 

Madras Bourn. 





; 



Foodgrains 

• • • 

. 

82-78 

83-32 

81-':-4 

I 79-86 

79-6 

76-8 

Oilse^B 

• • • ■ 

• 

6-71 

6-06 

7-84 

1 8-48 

8-2 

10-6 

Cotton 

• • • • 

• 

4-8 

4-34 

4-34 

; 5-54 1 

; 6-2 

i 

70 


173. The available statiatice of cultivation are doubtless defective, and cannot. 


be absolutely xelied upon, but, as explained above, there cannot bo any doubt- 

vot I. 


K 
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CtouMclal crop! 
kmwt owtod foo4- 
pitas Irom best 
laidi. 


Tital urn SMS 
vidsr commercial 
ciofB eomparatlTCly 
my small. 


that the cultivation of non-food crops has grown steadily and that the area 
unde:;- foodgrains has actually contracted in some circles, while in so ne others its 
growth has been retarded, and the net result has been a diminution of the food 
supply of the country and a consequent rise in prices. In Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, Gujarat, Deccan and Berar, the actual area under foodgrains has pro¬ 
bably been curtailed, while in the other circles mentioned above the growth of 
the area cultivated with them has only been retarded. 

174. Another effect of this increased cultivation of the commercial crops on the 
food supply of the country has been that the best lands available are applied 
towards their cultivation, while the cultivation of foodgrains is relegated, to some 
extent, to inferior lands, the yield of which even in normal years is much less. 

175. It should be remembered that the total area which these commercial 
crops have occupied at the expense of foodgrains is very small compared with the 
total area imder cultivation of the hitter, and consequently the effect of this 
substitution could not have been very great, though it is a factor which cannot 
altogether be ignored. It is true the total exports of foodgrains from India 
amount to a very small percentage of the total production, but even a small in¬ 
crease in this percentage, owing to increaood demands from other countries, is 
sure to send up prices, and, in the same way, a contraction in the supply or a 
retardation of its growth, however small, will have the same effect. 


InFERIORII’Y op new lands taken up^for cultivation. 
mSer .176. Signs are not wanting that cultivation has expanded, more or less, in every 

part of India ; but taking India as a whole, the expansion has not been very large, 
as has already been explained. Nature always follows the line of least resistance 
and it is only natural that in every country, when it first came to be inhabited, 
-lands that were most fertile and most easily accessible, should be taken up for 
cultivation first. India is not an exception to the rule, and at the commence¬ 
ment of the period under enquiry most of the better class lands had already been 
under the plough. With an increase in the pressure of population on the soil and 
incre^ased demands for agricultural products from other countries, new lands had 
to be broken up ; an some parts, e.gr., the Chenab RiverjColony, virgin fertile lands 
weremade suitable for cultivation by the construction of new canals, but in the 
more populous tracts which constitute by far the bulk of the total area, all lands 
. that were good had already been taken up, and whatever new lands were brought 

under cultivation were necessarily of an inferior quality. The produce of this 
inferior land cannot be so good as that of the richer soils, and consequently the 
'addition of these poorer lands has diminished, to some extent, the average yield 
^ per acre for India as a whole. 

Deemie *■ , 177. As explained above, non-food crops, such as jute and cotton, have in some 

SetttaiieeiiMiii areas displaced food-crops or ousted them from the richer soils, and this also has 
SiTiuSir^r affected the average yield of foodgrains per acre. But considering the very 
cooMMictai cropB. small percentage of the extension of cultivation and the very small area, 
compared to the total, by which the cultivation of cotton and jute has grown, the 
reduction in the average yield per acre cannot but be inappreciably small. The 
conditions of the seasons vary so widely in different years, even in the same 
district, let alone the whole continent of India, that it is impossible to find 
any two years in two different periods in which the climatic and agricultural 
conditions were the same. It is, therefore, impossible to obtain statistics 
which would show by how much the average yield per acre has been reduced 
on this account—but there can be no doubt that, whatever it may be, it is quite 
insignificant. 

Ineffioient tillaoe, 

^ theindian witnesses, whom we examined, appeared to bounder the 
belief that there has been a decrease in the supply of agiioultaial products, owing 
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to inefficient tillage of the land. It was said that land is not now cultivated as And dearaMi nf ' 
carefully and efficiently as before, owing to scarcity and dearness of plough-cattle 
and labour. In order to effect a saving in the cost of cultivation, cultivators do gMieiif of Um. 
not also plough their lands as often as they used to do before, and manuring and 
weeding, as also the amount of irrigating where wells are used for the purpose, 
have all been reduced. There is no doubt that with the development of different 
kinds of industries, the opening of new railways, mills and factories, the construc¬ 
tion of canals, roads and buildings on a much larger scale, the demand for labour 
has increased considerably. The supply, on the other hand, has not grown in the 
same proportion ; in some parts, the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh for example, plague has appreciably reduced the number of labourers, 
and in some other parts, immigration has played an important part in restricting 
the labour supply. While at Chupra, 1 saw special trains conveying thousands of 
labourers every day from that locality to Northern and Eastern Bengal. Through¬ 
out the country, the demand for labour has taken a new turn and instead of 
labourers scekmg for employmeut, it is the employers who now seek for labourers. 

179. As regards the scarcity of plough cattle, the statement below shows the scaicitj of eime. 
number of bulls, bullocks and buffalo-bulls at stated periods for the several circles, 
except Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western, Cliota 
Nagpur and Bihar, for which such statistics are not available. These figures bear 
testimony to the deplorable effects of famine, the inevitable result of which has 
always been to reduce the number of cattle, though the deficiency is generally 
made good in a few years if otherwise favourable. The number of plough-cattle 
in the latest year mcluded in the statement was lower than in the commencement, 
in some of the circles, namely, Assam, Bundelkhand, Agra Provinces—North 
and West, Gujarat, Deccan, Berar, Madras North, and Madras West. Although 
great reliance cannot be placed on these statistics, they can be accepted as showing * 
that in some areas at any rate there has been a dearth of plough-cattle. 


Number of Bulls, Bullocks and Buffalo-hulls. 

[In thousands. 




i Number. 

1 

Index 
j No. 




! Nuniiicr 

1 Index 
No. 



i 

1 

1 


Punjab East. 



1 

i 

Agra Provinces East. 

1 

! 

1893-94 

• • • 

, 

. 3,821 

* 100 



i 

i 

1898-99 

« * • 

, 

4,125 

; 108 

1893-94 . 

... 

1 2 ,nr>i 

i 100 

1903-04 

... 

. 

, 3,987 

1 104 

1898-99 . 

• • • 

' 2,310 

91 

J 908-09 

. . . 

, 

I 4,069 

j 106 ‘ 

1903-04 . 

• • • 

j 2,607 

1 102 




i 


1908-09 . 

• • • 

: 2,642 

; 104 

Punjab West. 


; 





1893-94 

... 


i 1.044 

100 





1898-99 

... 

, 

. 1,167 

111 

Bundelkhand. 

i 


1903-04 

• • . 

, 

' 1,064 

102 





1908-09 

... 


! 1.157 

111 

1893-94 . 

• • • 

590 

100 




1 

1 

1898-99 . 

• • a 

633 

90 


Sind. 




1903-0; . 

• > . 

; 622 

105 

1899-00 

a A 

, 

534 

! 100 

1908-09 . 

a • • 

667 

9> 

1901-02 

A A a 


655 

104 * 





1905-06 

... 


572 

107 



( ' 
1 1 


1909-10 

A a a 


; 605 

113 

Agra Provinces North 






j 


AND West. 

1 





i 




1 



Gujarat. 


1 


1893-94 . 

• • • 

7,918 

7,890 

100 

1893-94 

... 


538 

100 

1898-99 . 

AAA 

100 

1897-98 

. . ♦ 

• 

i 608 

94 

1903-04 . 

• 

8,640 

109 

1901-02 

... 

• 

398 

74 

1908-09 . 

AAA 

7,648 

97 

1905-06 

• . - 

• 

412 

76 . 




1909-10 

. 

• 

441 

82 
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Il> Vumm m U . 





Number. 

lades 

No. 


Number. 

Index 

No. 


Eonkan. 




Madras North-East. 



1893-94 



474 

100 

1890-91 .... 

915 

100 

1897-98 



467 

99 

1894-95 .... 

1,004 

109 

1901-02 

• 


463 

98 

1899-00 .... 

986 

108 

1905-06 



483 

102 

1904-05 .... 

1,014 

110 

1909-10 



618 

109 

1909-10 . . . ■. 

2,389 

261* 


Decoan. 




Madras North. 



1893-94 



2,449 

100 

1890-91 .... 

877 

100 

1897-98 



2,123 

87 

1894-95 .... 

904 

103 

1901-02 



1,737 

71 

1899-00 .... 

854 

97 

1905-06 



1,796 

73 

1904-05 .... 

836 

95 

1909-10 



1,975 

1 

80 

1 

1909-10 .... 

859 

98 


Berar. 


! 


Madras South. 



1893-94 



1 771 ! 

i 100 

1890-91 .... 

2,690 1 

100 

1896-97 

, , 


815 ! 

! 106 

1894-95 .... 

2,731 1 

105 

1899-00 



738 1 

1 96 

1899-00 .... 

2,679 ! 

103 

1902-03 



674 

87 

1904-05 .... 

3,080 ! 

119 

1905-06 

, . 


691 I 

1 89 

1909-10 .... 

3,470 : 

m* 

1908-09 

• 


741 

96 


i 


Central Provinces. 



Madbas West. 

1 

I 


1806-97 



3,128 

100 

1890-91 .... 

779 1 

100 

1899-00 



3,186 

102 

1894-95 .... 

792 ! 

102 

1902-03 



3,205 

103 

1899-00 .... 

782 j 

100 

1905-06 



3,410 

109 

1904-05 .... 

792 : 

103 

1908-09 

• 


3,621 

116 

1909-10 .... 

742 i 

95 


* Increase dao to inclusion of new areas in the returns* 


tl 80 . It is, therefore, possible that in these areas at any rate the cultivation of 
land has become less efficient than before, but it is very doubtful whether this 
has had any appmciablc effect on the total outturn of the land. 

DecmielD 181, There might also have been a decrease in the extent of manuring in 

mafloiiBg. localities in which, owing to the restrictions imposed on the removal of wood 

from forests, the use of cow-dung as fuel has increased, and it is not available to 
th(^ same extent as bofore for purposes of manuring. 

182 .. As has been explained below, care ful experiments made from time to time 
do not show that apart from the effect of unfavourable seasons, there has been 
’ any change in the productive power of the soil, and that even if there has been any 
inefficiency in the cultivation of land, it has not affected the total outturn to 
any.remarkable extent. 

Decrease in the productive power of the soil. 
j^icriOTifoa ot the causes of the rise of prices was, many witnesses thought, a 

decrease in the supply of agricultural produce due to a decrease in the productive 
power of the soil, but no one was able to furnish any statistical data to prove this. 
In fact, there is no statistical evidence to show that any change has taken place , 
in the fertility of agricultural land in any part of India, either during the period 
under enquiry or even during a much longer period. The theory of deterioration 
is no new one and there is no doubt that it has been frequently grossly 
exaggerated. Colonel Sleeman in his ‘ Kambles and Eecollections," Vol. II, page 
. 162, records an interesting conversation which he had in the spring of 1830 with a 

. Bajput of the Meerut district on the subject: 

‘ ‘ It cannot be disputed that the burl^ (blessing from above) is less under you 
than it used to be formerly, and that the lands yield less to our labour.” 
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• * True, my old friend, but do you know the reason why ? ” 

‘‘No” 

“ Then I will tell you. Forty or fifty years ago, in what you call the timeis 
•of hurhut (blessing from above), the cavalry of Seikh freebooters from the 
Punjab, used to sweep over this fine plain, in which stands the said village from 
which you are all descended; and to massacre the whole population of some 
villages, and a certain portion of that of every other village ; and the lands of 
those killed used to lie waste for want of cultivators. Is not this all true ? ” 

‘ ‘ Yes, quite true.” 

184. The tract referred to is now one of the richest in the United Provinces, its 
wheat has a special reputation among Indian wheats in the English markets, and 
its railway stations have frequently required enlargement to meet its growing 
trade. Notwithstanding a much more exhaustive system of cropping than was 
practised in Colonel Sleeman^s time, the increasing volume of exports from that 
part gives no indication that productiveness of the soil is ceteris paribus decreasing. 
It is Bomc'^times held that a proof of the deterioration of the soil is the fact 
that the outturns given in the Ain-i-Akbari are higher than those given in 
the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of India. Statistics of the outturn 
of crops given in the Ain-i-Akba/ri are, at best, mere approximations to tlie truth 
and their reliability is problematical. Land is there divided into Polaj land, 
Parauti land, Chachar land and lianjar land ; and then it is said : 

“Of the first two kinds of land, there are three classes, good, middling, and 
bad. They add together the produce of each sort and a third of this reprcsmitef 
the medium produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal dues. Tho 
revenue levied by Shcr Khan, w^hich at the present day is represented in all pro¬ 
vinces as the lowest rate assessment, generally obtained and for tho convenience 
of the cultivators and the soldiery the value was taken in ready money,” 

186. The following are tho outturns of rice and wheat of Polaj land. The 
figures in the Ain-i-Akbari arc given in Akbari maunds per bigha and the 
Akbari maiind was one-half the modern standard maund and the Akbari bigha 
was ’638 of an acre. The following figures maj", therefore, be tiiken to re¬ 
present the outturn in standard maunds per aero :— 


Wheat 

Rica (common) 


Produro of 
a bi^ha of 
the Lost biui t 
of rolaj. 

Pradneo of 
a bi^t'hu of 
the middling 
sort. 

Produce of 
a iiigliu uf 
tbo worst 
soil. 

f 

Ono-tbird of 
Agpro^'ulo tlio piof' d- 

prodiice of ilig. beint; 

tiiriK' hi;jdinB tlji* iiM-diuui 
of dilTeioiit ; jiroduco of ti 
RortB. higlia of 

Olio tbird. of 

tin* Ill«t 
diiuii jii'O- 
diK'o, being 
llio ])ropor- 
(iuii fixod for 
tbo Toveiiuo. 

Md. Sr. 

18 0 

= Md. Sr. 

12 0 

Md. Sr. 

8 *65 

Aid. Sr. 

38 ori 

Aid. Sr. 

12 38. 

! Md. Si. 

4 12i 

17 0 

12 20 

0 15 

38 35 

12 38| 

4 13. 


186. The tracts referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari are inninly those of the United 
Prov inces, and the outturns for these provinces now are:— 


Wlicat 


AM. Sr. 

12 ;u 


Rice 


10 13 


187. The dilFiculties of comparing the two sets of oiittu » iis arc ve:*v gre it, in view 
of tho fact that we do not know how the averages given in the A m i-Akb'iri w ore 
obtained, i.c., for what areas and from how many years’ figures they wero oaL u- 
lated. The averages seem to be merely the averages good, bal and middling 
lands, and these averages ol the three classes of lands ina\' not neL*easarily re¬ 
present the average outturn, specially because no attcnipl was made to find out 
under which of the three classes of lands (good, bad a^d middling) the area was 
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the greatest. 'Jbere is no doubt that with the increase in the acreage of culti¬ 
vation, especially of less fertile soils, the average outturn would decrease, but to 
establish a deterioration it must be shown that the land, which was under 
cultivation in former times, now yields less than it did before. 

“ In the case of wheat, especially,” says Mr. S. Srinivasa Raghavaiyungar, 
C.I.E., ‘'irrigation makes a great difference, the yield of irrigated 
wheat being from 50 to 300 per cent, in excess of the outturn of 
unirrigated wheat. The dominions of the Emperor Akbar did not 
extend to the south of the Yindhia Mountains, and the Ain-i- 
Akbari rates cannot therefore be applied to Southern India. If the 
rate for rice, 1,338 lbs., given in these tables refer to unhusked 
rice, the Madras settlement average (1,621 lbs.) is considerably higher. 
Cotton is frequently sown as a mixed crop, and it is difficult to calcu¬ 
late its average outturn. There is notliing, however, to show that 
its outturn has diminished. In a recent report on the cultivation 
of (!Otton in the Tinnevelly District submitted to the Madras 
Agricultural Department by an Agricultural Inspector, it is stated, 
‘cotton soils of the best quality sell for lis. 1,000a sanghili(3*64 
acres), ordinajy soils for Rs. 600, while inferior soils sell below 
Rs. 200. In fertile soils and under good treatment, 1,000 lbs. seed 
cotton per acre is no unusual outturn; an ordinary good yield of 
cotton may be taken to var^ from 750 lbs. to 900 lbs. of seed cotton, 
while 500 lbs. may be taken as a fair average yield talcing all soils 
into consideration. These figures have been arrived at from the 
statements of different classes of ryots and include the first and 
second courses of pickings.'” 

* Polaj land, it must be notud, was the best cultivabje land and, owing to the 
heavy revenue collected from it and the sparseness of the population, it must have 
been difficult at that time to get the land brought under cultivation; so that 
Polaj land must’ have formed a considerable pait of the total area under culti¬ 
vation. Under British rule, however, the area under cultivation has enormously 
inclosed, so that inferior land has been brought under cultivation owing to agri¬ 
cultural prosperity. This would lower the average of productivity, but it 
certainly does not prove that a deterioration in the soil has taken place. It is, in 
short, impossible to compare the outturns of the Ain-i-Aiiari with the yields 
published in the Appendix to the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of 
India. 

188. Mr. R. Wallace, Professor of Agricultural and Rural Economy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, says: ‘ ‘ One old and very important question with regard 
to India stiff continues to be asked : ‘ Is the fertility of the soil being exhausted 

by the native practices that have been going on for thousands of years ? ’ My 
unqualified answer is ‘ No.' ” He quotes from the report of the Settlement Officer 
'of Bilaspur (Mr. Chisholm), who says: ‘‘ When fresh soil is broken up for rice 
cultivation, the ground can never be got into proper order during the first year, 
and the yield is less than in the old fields. In the Mcond year the outturn rises 
about one-eighth above that of the old fields and increases gradually year by 
year until the fifth, when it reaches 60 per cent, above the old fields. It then 
commences to decline, and in about anothor five years has subsided to the level 
of the old fields, and at that level it remains unchanged for ever. Many fields, 

_ for instance, are believed to have been continuonsly cultivated for 160 years 
and more, and yet they are in no way inferior to land reclaimed from the jungle- 
but 15 years ago 
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189. Dr. Voelcker in liis Keport on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture 

states: Tlie possibility of soil exhaustion going on (in India) can only be 

determined by a careful study of what is removed from the land, and how far this 
is replaced by the forces of nature and by the artificial nourishment of manur¬ 
ing. I have mentioned the deficiency of nitrogen wliich I observed in the case 
of several Indian soils, but it is worthy of note too, how very large a proportion of 
the crops annually grown, also of the trees and shrubs and even of the weeds, are 
leguminous in character, and may thus, if recent investigations be correct, 
possibly derive their nitrogen from the atmosphere/' 

190. A Settlerucut Officer of Basti wrote that “ fallows are unusual except in JJSSJneiS Oflieef •! 
the poorest lands. The people cannot afford to let their fields lie fallow, and Baatt.. 

the soil, annually rcj)lcnish<Ml by the copious rain, do^'^s not se sin to require 
a rest. A theory was formerly luJd that in the Bfisti and Oorakhpur districts 
periods of high cultiv^ation alternated with others in which the country relapsed 
into forest. It was su]:)posed that over-cropping gradually reduced the fertility of 
the land until it ceased to bo worth cultivating, wlnni it was abandoned and 
became overgrown with jungle. In som<^ of the reports of the last settlement the 
cause of the inferiority of some was found in the fact that they were the 

longest inhabited, and gloomy predictions were made as to the future result of 
continuous (.‘ullivation. These anticipations have not beejii realise 1. The villages 
and tracts wliich were noted as first class at last settlement are at least as good 
as they were then. Amroha, where I supponii the cultivation is ollest, is still, as 
it has always been, the richest pargana in the district. In the ancient history 
of Basti there are periois no doubt when the once cultivated land reverted tr 
forest, but the cause is to be sought in the calamities of war and famine." ' ^ 

191. Mr. \V. II. Moreland, recently Director of Laud Hecords and Agriculture The viewa of Ue 
in the United Provinces, sums up his views as follows : — ‘"A poll of agriculturists 4>:ricuit!i*ro, omtoi 
would give a vast majority in favour of the view that fertility has decrease 1. 

To some extent this opinion is a psychological phenomenon, for the agriculturist’s 
golden age lies always in the past; but its objective basis of truth depmlson 
the period over which the comparison is made. A large proportion of the land 
in the north of the provinces has within living memory been brought iitiler 
the plough after a rest that probably lastelfor sonc centurion. It would bo 
contrary to all experience that this land shoal 1 maintain its virgin prolixctivity 
under continued cropping. Again, a large proportion of the province used to be 
thrown waste periodically owing to iuleraal disorler : in Oiilh, this pr lees'; went 
on until less than 60 years ago, and contemporary observers noted how fertile 
this land was when it again came under the plough. Thus, it is probably 
true for the greater part fof the provinces, that the laul is less proluotivo 
now than it was aC some parliaular perioi or p'moi'i, in the past. The same 
is probably true of nearly ever" part of the world; and it involves the 
biggest of the problems that lie before the agriculturists in America and 
Ausiralia. But there is no evidence whatever, and I tliink there are no “ 

grounds to infer, that there has been any progressive decrease in fertility ouce 
the period of virgin-productivity has passed. My own opinion is that in tfie 
old cultivated tracts the system of agriculture has been worked out so as to 
secure practically constant productivity on the whole and in the long run." 

192. Mr. G. F. Keatinge, recently Director of Agriculture of tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency, thinks that " looking at the matter from a geruiral point of view, Affrieuii^ 
the facts regarding the land in the Bombay Deccan and Southern Maratha 
country are briefly these : Throughout the oighteentli century, cultivation in 

many parts was intermittent owing to the very unsettled state of the country, 
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and it is probable that at many periods and in many localities no land ezcept- 
the very best was continuously cropped; so from this point of view there is no¬ 
reason to suppose that the soil had any tendency to get ‘ exhausted.' From 
about 1820 onwards, when settled conditions and security for property were 
established, a great increase in cultivation set in and land was rapidly taken 
up. A check occurred owing to a rapid fall in prices, but brom 1840 to about 
1870 was a period of great agricultural expansion and prosperity, and most 
of the good land was then taken up. In spite of the somewhat lean period 
which followed, the tendency to take up all land fit for cultivation continued, 
till in the present day practically all good land has been taken up and regularly 
cultivated and much land that is really unfit for cultivation is also cultivated. 
This latter class of land produces very poor crops and, of necessity, brings down 
the average outturn per acre, but having regard to the profit oUained and on the 
capital employed for Us cultivation, its cultivation is not necessarily uneconomic. 
To sum up, I think we may safely assume that the general average of rainfall 
now is much the same as it was formerly, and that the cultivators are at least as 
hardworking and intelligent now as formerly. This being so, the rate of 
t production in any class of land in tl. 3 Deccan depends, in my opinion, mainly on 
the amount of capital employed in production.” 


Tbc'flewf •! the 

Unetwat 

AvtlHltaiw 



193. Mr. M. £. Couchman, Director of Agriculture of Madras, believes that 
"when Madras came into British possession it was a rare thing for land to have any 
saleable value. The land changed hands from year to year, and had to be 
forced on the cultivators by the Govenunent of the day. This is clear from 
Mumro’s correspondence. Under this system the fertility of the land must have 
been at its lowest, as there was no security to encourage improvements. At the 
present day both wet and dry lands have very high values, due to the security of 
tenure and increase of population, and it would no longer pay in most cases to 
cultivate the land unless it were improved. I believe, therefore, that there is 
every reason to suppose that, as a general rule, the fertility of agricultural land 
in this part of India is greater than formerly, and that the tendency is for the 
fertility to incrciiase rather than diminish.” 


vtowi •! the 
Dtawtoraf 
Agrieottnak 
rcsinl fraTlMct. 


j 94. Mr. C. E. Low, Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, holds that ” the 
general conclusion would be that over most of the province land has not been ia 
regular cultivation for more than 150 years: and even daring that space it has 
been fallow at least one year in ten owing to wars and famines: that rabi is 
usually rotated and Miarif usually manured; but even where these favourable 
conditions do not exist there is no reason to suspect deterioration. ” 


TiMTifwt •! 

■r. >. e. Bow •! 
4he Aanai 
AlllWMmI 
•eSHMeat. 


195. Mr. B. C. Bose of the A gricultural Department of Assam says: “ The supply 
of cattle-dung, practically the only manure used in the province, has been greatly 
reduced, and what there is of it, is reserved principally for that comparatively 
small area which is devoted to commercial crops like jute, sugarcane, and 
tobacco, to the deprivation of the rice lands which consequently are less pro¬ 
ductive than before. Moreover, with the extension of cultivation, inferior descrip¬ 
tions of land which had been lying waste in former times were brought under 
the plough, causing a still farther depression in the average yield of land. On the 
other hand there are conditions which counterbalance this effect to some extent, 
such as — 


(1) the greater variety of the crops grown, 

(2) the greater prevalence of the practice of double cropping which compels- 

the soil to yield more than it would under single cropping, 

(3) the greater attention which has begun to be paid by the cultivators ta 

the conservation and use of oattl&Hiung, and 
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(4) the greater industry of the tillers of the soil who have to work harder 
than before in order to keep in line with the continually rising 
standard of living. 

But making all allowance for the compensating effects of these latter factors, 
there can be no doubt that in the permanently cultivated parts of the country 
where the soil is under continuous cultivation from year to year and gets na 
benefit cither from river silt or from long periodical rest, the average outturn of 
land i)er acre is less now than it used to be (say) i50 or 100 years ago. ’ ’ 

1 S)6. The records of experimental farms show that, even on plots which have not ftccords of ^ . 

been manured, the outturn reaches a level of prcjductive power below which it does ^**'**"**"”* 
not fall. These experiments have been corroborated by the famous experiments 
of a similar nature conducted at llotliamstead (England). Wheat was grown at 
Rothamstead on the same land for over sixty years and the conclusions wtsre that 
land continuously cropped*" with wheat without manure reached a maximum stage 
of impoverishment in about twenty y(‘ars, after whii h the aimiial outturn remains 
more or less stationary. It seems that in India also the so-called worn-out soils, 
having been under cultivation for a considorabh* period of years, have long since 
reacihed a stages of more or less maximum imj)(jV(*Tislmi(*nt, and that the average crop 
outturns in so far as they depend on the fertility of the soil have been in a more or 
less stationary e.ondition for many years. Agricultural exj>erts were consiiJtcjd and 
their g('neral o])inion appears to be the sanu*. They hold that the amount of 
nitrogen in Indian soils which is lost from cultivation, frem drainage, etc., in each 
year is just balanced by nitrogc‘n olitained, exclusive of that supplied by manures, 
from (1) rainfall, (2) steeds sown, (3) root matc^rial left in the ground and (4) that • ^ 

talcen from the aimospb<u*e and put in tlie soil by the agem^y of leguminous plants. 

197. The Agricultural Statistics'of India coutiiin a statement showing the HutiBiicB of 
average yield in pounds per acre of the principal cultn attvl cro])s, n^vised every “^rc***^-^***^ ^ 
live years with reference to the results of crop-cutting experiments made annually. 

The limitations to be placed on the resuHs of these (experiments ere great/and 
thc‘. results can hardly b(Mise(I eithtu* 1o prove or to (Iis]>rov(*. the alleg(Ml decrease 
in thc^ prodiiclivc powcw of the. soil. Tlie n^turns are nier(dy e::ain]»l(\s ofsucct^s- 
sive approximations 1o the Inilh. The crop-cutting experiiae.nts, howevei-. during 
the ((uiurjiicnnium J 902-03 to 1900-07, were iiuineroiis, and perhaps more accurate 
than in aiiv of the piw.edin^ periods. Tlie following hi’le s'.iows tlie con-eetions 
made in the estimated yields oi the important croiis during the last three (iuinijuen- 
nia in tlu^ different pri/vinccs in which iliey are cultivated to an apprecuable" 
extent. In all but two provinces they have justified a modification of the provin¬ 
cial averages accepted as correct, th(* changes being generally in an ujiward 
direction. In the case of Bombay, the provincial averages in the ouinqiien- 
nium 1902-03 to 1900-07, are the same as in the previous (piimjiiennium. .Tin* 
experiments in this Presidency did not justify any revision. In the UnittHl 
Provinces, the yield of maize has been increased tiom 950 lbs. to I 050 lbs. (■ uin- 
(jiienniuiii J90J-02 compared with the preA'ious (|uin([ueimium), of sugarcane from 
2,500 to 2,000 II s., and of cotton from 150 to 100 Ihs. In the Punjab, the average* 
outturn of irrigated rice has increased from 1,120 to 1,1 S3 lbs., irrigated wheat 
from 035 to 99'J li s., and irrigated and luui-irrigated barhn fj'ojn 903 to 1,053 Ihs. 
and from 520 to 05211 s. respectively. In Madras, during tlie <(uin<jueimium 1002-03 
to 1906-07, the results of 3,348 experiments vv(‘re wcaked iijxui as compared with 
those i)t 2,091 experiments in the previous (|uin(iutuiDium. The average*, yields of 
the majority of the crops in Madras have been raised, es])('cially in the* case of sugai- 
canc, the outturn of which has increased from 5,127 to 0,089 li.s. The figurivs 
for rice, bajra, and ragi (irrigated and unirrigated) ai t*, also higli and the only 
decreases iiro in jowar and jinjili (unirrigated). 

VOL. I. 
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198. In this enquiry we are concerned only with the question whether there has 
been any decrease in the fertility during the period under enquiry, and, on the whole, 
it seems that there has been no such decrease. Extension of cultivation has 
probably exercised different influences on the average outturns of the various 
crops in different parts of India. Where inferior lands have been taken up for 
cultivation, or the better class of lands have been cultivated with the more paying 
commercial crops and inferior lands have been substituted for the cultivation of 
foodgrains, the average outturn of foodgrains has undoubtedly decreased. On 
the other hand, the extension of irrigation, the growth of the practice of double 
cropping, and the rotation of crops have undoubtedly raised the average outturn 
of some crops in some of the provinces. 


Statement showing estimated yields of important crops in different drdes according 
to crop autting experiments carried oid in each of idie quinquennia ending 
with 1896^97,'1901-02 and 1906-07. 
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United ProvinccH of Affra and Oudh 



980 

1,250 

1,250 

803 

800 

850 

890 

1,060 

1,050 

Punjab .... 




917 


994 

570 

642 

610 

728 


816 

North-West Frontier 




., 

888 

842 

,, 

563 

643 


669 

618 

Sind .... 




m 
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.. 

., 

.. 
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.. 
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.. 
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.. 
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.. 
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Statement showing estimated yields of important crops in different circles according 
to crop cutting eocperiments carried out in each of the quinquenniums ending 
with lHm-97, 1901-02 and 1906-07, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Causes of the rise of prices peculiar to India—other causes. 

Increased demand fob commodities in India. 

199. Tlierc can be no doubt that there has been a large increase in the demand 
for all kinds of commodities on the part of consumers in India. Statistics showing 
the average quantity consumed per head of the population have sometimes been 
put forward to prove this. These figures, however, are so largely conjectural 
that they can hardly be of any use whatsoever. Nevertheless, all experienced 
officers in the various parts of India, whom we consulted during our tours, were 
agreed that there hiis been an increased demand not only for luxuries but also 
for the finer qualities of foodgrains at the expense of the cheaper kinds. The 
great development, on modern lines, of industries in India has been followed by 
an increase in the number of the industrial labourers, and this growth has neces¬ 
sarily involved an increased consumption of all kinds of food-stufis in industrial 
centres. In the other parts of the country also, this advance in the standard of 
living has played an important part in stimulating consumption. 

200. A noticeable change has taken place in the style of living of all classes 
pt society, upper, middle and lower, and the demand for all kinds of the necessaries 
of civilised existence in regard to food, clothing, housing, education and society 
has inci'eased, ample evidence of which we received in our tours through the 
different parts of India. Among the upper and middle classes, there was visible 
everyw'here a tendency for a gradual assimilation of the western style of living so 
far as is consistent with local conditions. The change in the style and 
material of clothing, the increased demand for furniture and better lioiisitig 
accommodation, even with gardens attached, the wider use of stationery, bicycles 
and typewriters, the increase of correspondence through the post office and the 
telegraph, the huge expansion of passenger traffic on railways are but some 
instances of this higher standard of living. It is, however, difficult to distinguish 
between cause and effect in dealing with this (lucstion. The advance in the style 
of living has undoubtedly been responsible, to some extent, for the rise in the prices 
of several classes of articles, but, on the other hand, rise of prices has also been 
instrumental in raising the standard of living, specially among thu lower classes of 
the population, and, thereby, in stimulating the consumption of a number of articles. 
The spread of education has brought about a decided advance in the standard of 
living among rue cducatcMl classes. In the middle classes of Indian society, the 
general increase in desires in such matters as food, housing, clothing, education and 
society has been very marked, while among the wealthy there has been a growth in 
extravagant tastes in every direction; tliis has resulted in an increased demand for 
all classes of luxuries. Witnesses were practically unanimous in saying that the 
luxuries of the past have become the necessities of to-day. The change in the standard 
of living among these two classes has been progressing for a long time past and cannot 
be said to have followed from the rise of price: the improved style of living 
having, on the other hand, stimulated the demand for commodities can be held 
to have contributed to the rise. This cannot, however, be said about the lower 
classes of the population. In that class also, there has, no doubt, been a. dis¬ 
tinct improvement in the style of living. It is not uncommon for them now to 
use shoes of European pattern, clothing of a finer texture, shirts, coats, jerseys, 

• pagns and caps, umbrellas, copper and brass utensils, lanterns, etc. They are also 
able to aff ord wheat flour and the other better kinds of foodgrains, to indulge in 
tea and coffee, and in many eases mud houses and thatohed roofs are giving place 
to masonry buildings and corrugated iron or^ at least, tiled roofs. But it is difficult 
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to say whether this improvemant is the cause or the effect of the higher level of 
prices. These two act and react upon each other, and although the increased 
prices of their produce or their increased wages might be said to have enabled 
them to raise their standard of living, this improvement has, on the other hand, 

-created or stimulated demand for several classes of commxlities including miscella¬ 
neous articles of food like fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, tea and coffee, hides and 
skins, metals and building materials, and thus helped to raise the general price-level. 

201. The improved standard ol living am mg the lower classes, as a oa iso of 'g'^IndiSrS?* 
the rise of prices, has manifested itself largely in the tracts which grow jute and living in puttenlar 
cotton and wheat. In Chapter IV it has been shown that the rise in the price-level 

in Bengal Northern and Eastern, has been exceptionally high, though the circle had 
the good fortune not to have shared in any of the calamities of the season which 
befcl other parts of the country in the last decade. The rise here is undoiibtedly 
the effect of the substitution of the cultivation of jute for that of foodgrains and 
of the higher standard of living, brought about by a large increase in the profits 
made from the cultivation of jute. Thus it was estimated that, in 1900, the jute 
crop in Bengal, which thu largest share is grown in the districts comprised in the 
Northern and Eastern cir(;le, fetched the enormous sum of forty croros of rupees, and 
that of this, fifteen and a half crores were clear profit. This enabled all, who siiare.d in 
the profit, to raise their standard of living by purchasing more of the food they • 

relished most, a.g,, rice, fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, etc., .and at the same time 
placed them in a position to pay more for such food. This might also have led 
as has been suggested by sum^^, to the retention of rice slocks, whicdi wo u^d otherwise 
have come on to the market, and it is this withholding of stocks which a^so pro¬ 
bably had a share in causing the exceptional rise in the price-level of the circle in 
the <tuinc|uennium 1905-09. 

202. Tlie changes in the standard of living will bt^ analysed in detail in dealing 
with the last term c)f reference, nam(dy, the effects of the clnuigc in pricc.s on.the 
country as a whole and on the various sections of the community. It is, however ^ 
clear that with the rapid growth in desires ol all classes of people, especially dhring 
the last decade, there has been a greater demand for all kinds of commodities. 

Inokeabri) cost of pro 1 memo.\. 

203. It was alleged by many witnesses tluit an iniy)ortant cau^c of the^ rcf'e?it incrcawd coal of. 
rise in the prices of Indian produce was the increased c.o.st of cmltivation. Owing to can^^biiran^eiieci. 
an increase in the cost of seeds and manure, in the cost and inainten inc(i of plough- 

cattle and in wages, the r*,ost ol cultivadiou has undoiil)t<'«lly iiirroas(id. But to say 
that this has caused an increase in the [»ricos of agricultur.il product.s is, I think,. 
a ease of mistaking the cause for effect. High wages, and,, more especially, high 
jiriccs of land, in recent years arc r.ither effects than causes of the higli prices 
of farm pri)duoe. If the price of Indian jiroducts were to ris(‘> still higlier aii I lau I 
for cultivation were to become stiff more desirable, there would n:itiirnlly be :iiise 
in the price ofland. As Professor C<arter, of the Hirvarl University, lias well said :— 

‘" There Ls no reason why laud should command a high price for tarming . 
purposes, except a rise in the prices of farm yiroducts or a tall in tlie co.st of (;ulti- 
vating the land. To say that the farm jiroducts are high beciuisc Ian I values‘are 
high is quite as foolish as saying a tree is tall because its shadow is long.' ’ 

204. It is true that just as a rise of prices lea Is to a rise in the cost of cultivni- Cint of prodiiciioo 
tion, so does a rise in the cost of cultivation in its turn ordinarily react on the price- 

level and cause it to rise. The circumstances of India are, however, e.xce})tional 
in this matter. The Indian cultivator is generally untjluc.aiio I and incap.abie of 
forming any estimate of his cost of cultivation. Ilimselt and the whole of hft 
family are generally employed either on the fields or in ten ling his cattle, and he 
hardiy over realises what he would have to pay if he had to employ hire I labour • 
for his work. He is content so long as liLs fields and his cattle bring him the bare 
> means of subsistence and enable him to pay the rent of his lands. His Ian Is have 
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a special interest to him and when he finds that the yield of his fields is not suffi¬ 
cient he does not hesitate to run into debt to provide himself with his necessities, 
the most iniportant of which are the means of cultivating his lands to which he 
sticks as long as he is not compelled by his creditors to part with them. I'hus, in 
India, it is not the producer who fixes the price of his produce after calculating 
the cost of production, but it is the competition among the purchasers, or, in other 
words, the demand, which regulates the price. The cost of cultivation has not, 
therefore, much influence on prices in India. 

Expansion of communjcations. 

205. One of the most important factors that have raised the general price- 
level in India is the expansion of communications, both railways and roads. The 
next two tables show the growth of the different railway systems in India during the 
years 1890 to 1912 and the mileage of railways and metalled roads in the different 
circles at intervals of every five years. There has been a more or less rapid growth 
of both railways and roads in almost every circle, the expansion having been 
greatest in Assam, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab 
East and in the two circles of Bengal. In most of these circles the rise in the 
general price-level has been verj* high. I'he total mileage of railways in all India 
has been more than doubled during the period. Before the advent of railways, 
in remote areas, whenever production was plentiful, prices went down very low 
because of the difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibility of transporting 
it profitably to a place where prices wep' higher. On the other hand, whenever 
the crops failed, prices rose exceptionally high owing to the difficulty of import¬ 
ing supplies from outside. Railways have now linked up different parts of the 
country and have constituted India into, as it were, one market. The deficiency 
in one part of India now makes itself felt all over the country within a very 
short space of time, and is made good at once, the rise in the price-level being 
comparatively small. Every village and every district which is connected by 
rail arc no longer self-supporting units. The powerful and ubiquitous agency 
of organised commerce Las taken the place of the former system, the isolated and 
self-sufficing village. It was most interesting in our local enquiries to observe 
how a general levelling of prices was taking place throughout the areas inter¬ 
sected by railways and also how local prices are now-a-days greatly affected by 
prices in distan* parts of the country. 

Siatement shvmng the Mileage of the differevit Railways at the end of each of the years 
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Statemevt showing the growth of Bailwuys and Metalh d Roads in different circles froai 1S90 — 

J9J2. 
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200. The large ('>:j)orts of rice from Burma to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
during the quinquennium o£ exceptionally liigh pri<*-cs, riz., lOOo—00, illustrate 
how impossible it is for a province with abundance of food to border on one with 
a population in dire want of supplies. T'he effect of export frean district to* 
district is, in maiij'’ cases, as already noted, to rais(» juaces. Mangoes, fox 
example, used to sell in tJie landlocked areas of the Kmikan at one j)ice per 
basket* blit, owing to communication with Bombaj^ they have become very dear 
in the Konkan itselL The next table shows tlie enormous growth ot railway 
traffic in India. 


Statement siiowing the development oj Railway Traffic in India (inrlading Btinna), —191 J. 
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CAUSES OF THE RISE OF PRICES PECULIAR TO INDIA, ETC. [ ChAP. VII> 

€nJM£kfK.c.gj„ . EpgixiRld Craddcck lias sho'wn how the effect of increased coznznuni* 

cations with the outside world has affected prices in the Central Provinces ; “ The 

PtoTiBf^. policy of road-making initiated by Sir R. Temple in 1862 was the first factor in 

bringing about a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, but the quickemng of 
trade, which this policy Avould have brought about, would necessarily have been 
a padual process, had it not been suddenly stimulated by the effect of the imericaiL 
War of Secession in 1862. The sudden demand for raw cotton to supply the 
Lancashire Mills caused the price of that commodity to rise by leaps and bounds. 
J he acreage placed under the crop expanded enormously, and the prices of grain 
and oilseeds at once rose in sympathy. Later on came a reaction ; but the ex¬ 
port trade had received an impetus which was never wholly withdrawn. The 
opening of the railway to Nagjjur in 1867 ; the rise of the cotton industry ten 
years later; the simultaneous opening out of markets in other parts of India ; 
the further extensions of the Chhattisgarh line in 1882, and of the Bcngal-Nagpur 
line in 1889, have all c(.ntributed to an increased demand for the produce of the 
country, and with it to an increased jmrehasing powder of the o\Miers of the land, 
the price of every kind of agricultural product having steadily risen. Now and 
then there have been fluctuations ; a dull foreign trade or plentiful harvests have 
caused a temporary and i)artiaJ fall; but succeeding failures or reviving exjiorts 
have again come into play, until rates, which thirty or forty years ago would have 
been regarded as famine prices, arc now looked upon as the normal rates which 
every agricultural producer looks to realise. The history of prices, forming at 
once the most important factor in the prosperity of the agricultural classes an ^ 
the main deteiminator of the ratio of rent enhancement, divides itself into two 
great periods, that prior to and including the year:[1862 and that from 1863 
onwards.” 

Mebobott^KriE Frederick Nicholstn said as regards the Coimbatore district of the 

on cf!ittiiiani‘fiiti(inB Madras Presidency : “ From various reports it is known that in 1800 there were 

In Madriu. practically no reads, but merely tracks ; there was not a cart in the district, and 

what traffic existed was carried cn by pack bullocks, and by pc)nies and by basket 
beats on the Cauveiy. The result was not only that, all imported commodities 
were dear, but export trade was insignificant, and only in lyaluablc articles such 
as ghee, spices and so forth. Grain could not be moved, so that prices depended 
on local scarcity or abundance, with the result that substantial ryots were no 
worse off in br i years than in good, for storage was a necessity, so that deficient 
crops were supplemented from the surplus of good years, which then fetched very 
•high prices; while in goed years, especially if consecutive, the markets were 
glutted, prices fell very heavily, and the ryots who were compelled to sell in 
ordisr to meet the Government and other demands were ruined by their own 
superabundance. This reproach remained for many years, so that average prices 
between 1849—53 were lower than at any previous time, while in times of famine, 
as in 1824 and 1837, the difference in prices between famine and non-famine 
districts w as very ser ous. In 1887, there were in Coimbatore, above 1,500 miles 
of metalled or gravelled roads, besides numerous cross-roads and village lanes 
and 147 miles of railway—Madras and South Indian. The result of this im¬ 
provement is an immense inteinal traffic between the various trade centres, such 
as weekly markets and towns, and a considerable import and export trade in * 
wliich thousands of carts take part with railways. Every village has several, 
and cveiy tow'n hundreds of carts which are extensively built in many places. 
The value of the rail-borne traffic has not been ascertained, but one or two 
facts may bo noted—(1) that in the famine of 1877 grain was poured by 
thousands of tons, while the price of rice at the height of famine differed fiom^ 
‘tliat at Tanjore, whence it was supplied, at only about 3 11 s. per rupee; (2) 
that private trade has been so stimulated by the railway that at the least hint 
‘ of scarcity in any otbei' district cr province, grain is at once moved, e.gf., in 
. the early months of 1884, scarcity seemed imminent in Northern India, and the* 

Coimbatore Railw''ay Stations w*ere crammed with grain en route northwards 
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(3) that trades such as the considerable tanning industry, coffee growing, etc., 

have been begotten by the railway, which carries the produce cheaply to the 

coast; (4) that upon the making of the railway, prices, to the great advantage of ‘ 

the ryot, speedily doubled owing to export facilities ; with this great rise in grain 

prices, land prices also rose, so that land, especially near the railways, is now worth 

from 6 to 10 times its value when the Madras Railway was made ; (5) that tlie 

production of valuable crops has been greatly stimulated, tobacco, which has 

long been grown largely owing to the West Coast demand, being excepted. It is 

to be noted that railways cannot yet (compete with cartes for Ioc,al traffic of, say, 30 

miles" Tun, owing to the neccssarj" delay in getting trains and the low rates at 

which ryots can afford to hire out their carts during the non-cultivation season."" 

209. Mr. W'. H. Moreland has pointed out that the same process is at work in Mr. 

Northern India. In his Decennial Report on the material condition of the communicalloiiila 
people of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, he shows that the mileage of 

railways opened for public traffic has risen in ten years by 32 ])e.r cent., wliile 

th(i total traffic has inorcascul by as mucli as 75 per cent. “ The development of 

the transport system,^' he remarks, “ hasrcsult»Ml in the continuance of the 

process, noticed ten years ago, of bringing the standard <)f ])rices in tlic remoter 

district close to that of the ccnlre of trade ; particularly s]>eaking, it may be 

said that almost every district hi the Provinces is now in su«*h <*lose relation with , 

the great wholesale markets that no lasting depression of prices below the 

ordinary level is possible in any locality. IMiis efft*.cl, is nc»t <*.(mfined to the 

Provinces, as the whole of India may now almost be described as one market. 

In 1S89 and 1900, for instance, th(» range of prices bore no relation to the 
market conditions of the Provin<*es taken by tliemstdves."" 

210. At the last meeting of the economic section of the British Association sir Francte Wetalff 
(1912), Sir Francis Webster in a striking j>apcr on “ A considcratiem of 

of the causes affecting prices and wages during I lie. last 4o years jiointed ***“™“^*®®**®“- 
out the great increase in communications betw(H*n distant countri<‘S wliicii 
resulted in the linking up of markets. AVagons ami road trafric, for long, dis¬ 
tances were evcrywliere giving ])lace to railways, and sliips to steamers. He says 
“ Supplies of all kinds, inst(?ad of coming forward slowly and irregularly by 
road and sailer, were being delivered nic>re and more rajiidly and certainly by 
rail and steamer. The extension of electric communication added strength to 
tlie new conditions. For a number of velars the effect was great and con¬ 
tinuing. Forty years ago, in our own flax and liemp trade, we got none of 
the previous year’s crop till May and .luiic of tlie succeeding year. The trade., 
had to depend on the fibre grown tlie year before. Now the new crop begins to 
come in the November of the year in which it is grown. By the inonths of May • 
and June much of it is worked up, and the greater part of it is in sjiinners" hands."" 

Tue Lowering op the direct and indirect cos'j’ op Transport. 

211. The lowering of the direct and indirect cost of transport in India itself Rfiduetion ia 
and between the Indian ports and foreign counlrus is another of tlie most 
important causes, which has raised the general price level in India. It has already BaUw»y iwighte.. • 
been explained that statistics of railway freights for selected artic les and for 

selected leads on the principal railways have been comjiilcd and are published 
with the statistics appended to this report. The accojujialiving tablii gives* an 
abstract, showing the index nunib(?rs of these rates ofireightsin different yisars as 
compared with the standard period, 1890—94. A gliiiKHj at this statcjrncnt will 
show how very large the reduction in frciglit has been in the case of « oal and tea 
being as much as 40 per cent., while in the c;|sc of jute, jute manufaclnivs and 
sugar it has been 27 to 31 per cent. The smallest redin tion lias been in grains 
and pulses and raw cotton, but here also it has amounted to 20 pei cent. This 
general lowering of the rales of freight has tended to make prices in upland 
districts approximate more and more to those prevailing in central markets * 
and the seaport towns; while prices et the laitcr siauous have continued in a 

VOL. I. . • ' w 
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higher level in sympathy with the prices in foreign countries. Thus, if the price of 
wheat is taken into consideration, a rise in Mark Lane price would raise the price 
of wheat at Karachi, where the rise would be greater, if there is simultaneously a 
fall in the freight from Karachi to London. The rise in the price at Karachi, again, 
would cause a corresponding increase in the prices prevailing in the interior of 
the Punjab, where there would be a further enhancement if the Railway ./ere to 
reduce the rates of freight from the Punjab to theKaraclii port. Mark Lane price 
of wheat being the dominating factor for tlie price of wheat at Karachi, a reduction 
in the rates of freight would advance prices at all stations from which the wheat 
to be exported from Karachi has to be obtained. It may be argued that the 
increased exports, due to the low^ering of freights, would cause an increased 
supply in the foreign markets, and thereby t end to lower prices in those markets, 
which again would react on the prices of this country. The volume of the addi¬ 
tional supply, due to increased exports, would, however, be very small compared 
with the total supply in the foreign markets, and its influence on prices would be 
inappreciable. The etlect of a reduction of freights would, on the whole, be to 
raise prices. 

Stafmient showing the growth of goods traf^c on railways and the decrease in freights. 
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212. Index numbers of outward and inward maritime blights have also been 
calculated for the same basic period, namely, 1890—94; the averages of these for the 
difEerent quinquemuums are shown below :— 
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213. In these freights also, there was a large fall in the quinquennium 1905—09, 
but since then they have been rising again and at the present moment are consider¬ 
ably higher than in the basic period. Freights always vary according to the 
demand, and in years of famine when there is a heavy fall in the exports from 
India, the demand for outward freight is slack and there is, consequently, a 
reduction in the rates. 


Improvement in General Monetary and Banking facilities and an 

Increase in credit. 

214. There has been a great improvement in bunking and monetary facilities 
during the period under enquiry and it has been specially marked since 1905, 
The extended use of credit in India has undoubtedly had an important effect on 
piices. The evidence from statistics regarding the growth of banking in India is 
almost astounding. The following statement shows the growth of private deposits 
in the Presidency and other banks and their capital and reserves for each year from 
1890, and these figures have been converted to percentages of the standard period 
(1890—94). The figures relate to the three Presidency Banks of Bengal 
Bombay, and Madras for the whole period and for the following joint-stock Banks 
whose head offices are located in India and the Exchange Banks whose head 
offices are located abroad, from the years (noted agJiinst each) from which figures 
for the respective banks are available :— 


Indian Joint-stock Tlanliis— 

AlJuliabiMl Bank, Ld.18fK) 

Bank of Upper India, Ld. ...... 1890 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld.1890 

Oudli Commercial Bank, Ld. ..... 1890 

Commercial Bank of India, Ld. (now defunct) . . . 1890—1907 

Deccan Bank, Ld. 1891—1900 

Punjab Banking Co., Ld. ...... 1891 

Hank of Calcniia, Ld. (now defunct) .... 1895—1905 

Punjab National Bank, Ld. ...... 1895 

Bank of Burma, Ld. ....... 1905 

Bank of India, Ld. 1900 

Bank of Kungoon, Ld. ....... 1906 

Indian »Specie Bank, Ld. ...... 1907 

Indian Bank, Ld. ....... 1907 

Bengal National Bank, Ld. ...... 1908 

Bangalore Bank, Ld. . . . . . . . . 1908 

Peojile’s Bank of India, Ld. ...... 1908 

Bombay Merchants’ Bank, Ld. ..... 1909 

Kayastlia Trading and Banking CoTporaiion, Ld. , . 1910 

Exchange Bunks— 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China . . . 1890 

Delhi and London Bank.18t)0 

Honkong and Shanghai Backing Corporation . . . 1890 

National Bank of India ...... 1890 

Coniptoir National d’Escornpto do Paris .... 1890 

Mercantile Bank of India ...... 1898 

Yokohama Specie Bank.18!M 

DoutEch-Asiatische Bank ...... 1897 


International Banking Corj)OTation .... 1903 

Kusso-Asiatlc Bank (formerly IlusBo-Chinc.se Bank) . . 1903 

Eastern Bank.1910 


215. These tables do not include such banks of deposit as do not possess a 
minimum of five lakhs of rupees of paid-up capital and resen^e fund combined,, 
nor the numerous money-lending and pawn-broking establishments which are 
at present registered annually as ' banks ' under the Indian Companies' Act. It 
may be noted that the paid-up share capital of the banks, whose head offices are 
located in India and which are exclusively Indian, i.e., all banks included in 
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the table, ATnlniling Exchange Banks, has increased by 48*8 per cent, d urin g the 
decade 1911 . If the reserves are added to the capital, the increase in both 
combined is 66-7 per cent, in the same period. The capital and reserves of the 
joint-stock Banks, apart from the Presidency Banks, have increased in the same 
decade by 192 per cent., the increase in capital being 216 per cent, and in the 
reserves ISO per cent. 

Growth of capital and private deposits in Banks in India {Presidency and aCher Banks), 

I [In lakhs of Rupees. 
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244 

238 

550 

, 287 

272 

Aybbagb 1005-00 . 

9,15 

1 . 

27,82 

18,82 


0 M 9 

70,64 

in 

208 

221 

390 

j 210 

230 

1010 

1 10.07 

32,34 

24,31 

25,00 , 

j 82.31 

02,00 

207 

242 

285 

680 

322 

302 

1011 . 

' 11,13 

i- ■ 

34,20 

25,42 

25.20 j 

j 84,01 

06,04 

215 

250 

208 

679 

332 

312 

Aybbagb 1010-11 . 

1 10,60 

33417 

1 

24,87 

1 26,48 

i 1 

[ 83,81 

94,52 

211 

249 

292 

684 

1 327 

1 

307 


216. The private deposits available for commercial enterprise in tlie Presidency 
and joint-stock Banks, including Exchange Panics, increased from an average of 
about twenty-six crorcs in the five years 1890 — ^94 to an average of sixty-oue • 
crores in the five years 1905—09, and now stand at about ninety crores. During 
the last ten years the increase has been unusually rapid. The deposits amounted to 
thirty-one crores in 1900 and rose to fifty-one crores in 1905, seventy-three crores 
in 1909, eighty-two crores in 1910 and eighty-five crores in 1911. In the five 
years ending with 1904 the annual growth as compared with the pre\ ious quin- 
^quennium was about nine per cent. In the next five years the annual growth was 
more than ten per cent, and in 1910-1911 the annual growth has been much larger. 
iBiMDee 217. Credit is given usually in the form of bankers’ advances. A con- 
MpiicM. siderable ppt of the deposits in banks is advanced to merchants usually, 
but not always,, on^ seourities. A successful merchant has no difficidty in 
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obtaining loans, provided that the operation, for which he requires the money, is 
a sound one. In times of great trade activity, a great deal of the money .with 
bankers is placed at the disposal of business men and this creates a demand for 
commo(Uties generally, and prices rise. During the upward general trend of prices, 
money is lent freely, and credit is at its maximum eflBciency and exercises great 
influence on prices. In addition to bankers advances, there is another form of 
credit, namely, bill discounting. In the discounting of bills credit is often given 
on the security of articles of definite value such as bales of jute, gunnies, cotton 
or other goods. The owner of these goods draws a bill on the buyer or consignee 
and the latter meets it within the definite period named on the bill. The drawer 
•of the bill obtains the money at once by getting it discounted by his banker. 

These bills thus allow the owner to recover the value of his goods immediately 
he is able to self or consign them to another. The person who discounts the bill 
may, again, use it as a security for a temporary increase of his credit. Thus, the 
volume of the credit and the rapidity of its circulation is considerably increased. 

218. When cheques pass through several hands, before being presented to the Chegaei. 
bank on wrhich they are drawn, they become instruments of credit, taking the 
place of coins and notes in the locality where they circulate. In India, in recent 
years, cheques arc made to do a great deal of work as an aid to the rupee and 
note circulation, and when they are finally cleared they arc covered with the 
endorsements of persons and firms through whose hands they have passed. These 
•cheques frequently remain in circulation for months before they are finally cleai*ed 
and form an addition to the circulating medium of the place. The following state¬ 
ment of the amount of cheques cleared at the Clearing Houses in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras shows that the total amount of these cheques cleared in 
1912 was 3*53 times of the average of the five years, 1890-94. Similar statistics 
are available for Karachi only from 1901, and in eleven years the amount of* 
•cheques, cleared in that city, has increased from 179 lalrhs to ehiven crorcs sixty 
Jakhs, i.e., it Las increased .^548 per cent:— 

Statement showing the amounts of chcqims cleared at the Clearing Houses in Calcutta, Bomlfay, 

Madras and Karachi, 


[*ln lakhs of rupees. 











Tot VI.—Cal- 


C AT.C’iJ'rrA. 

UuMBAr. 

Madras. 

j KAUAriii. 

I’PTTA, Bo.miiay 

years. 





1 




-\Nii Madkv.^. 


Amount. 

i Inflox 
j No. 

Amoiiiii. 

! . 

index 

No. 

Amount. 

Index 

No. 

j Anioiini. 

. Inilcx 

1 

Aiuoiiiit. 

Index 

N<i. 

1890 

63,33 

79 

61,31 

Ill 

13,11 

121 

• • 

1 _ 

137,75 

94 

1891 

77,59 

97 

57,85 

104 

11,06 

l(i2 


1 

140,50 

100 

1892 

84,13 

105 

48,54 

87 

11,14 

J03 

•• 


14-J,81 

98 

1893 

83,48 

104 

63,85 

97 

8,75 

81 

_ 


146,08 

100 

1894 

92,29 

115 

55,99 

101 

10,06 

93 



158,34 

1C8 

1895 

102,28 

128 

61,64 

111 

11,87 

110 



175,79 

120 

1896 

101,80 

327 

69,40 

125 

10,03 

93 



181,23 

J24 

18tt7 

116,90 

146 

62,63 

113 

11,20 . 

104 



190,73 

130 

1898 

105,36 

131 

59,74 

108 

1 1,15 . 

103 



\70,25 

120 

1899 

125,37 

156 

65,57 

3J8 

11,61 

107 

.. 


202,55 

138 

1900 

139,61 

174 

60,70 

109 

12,04 

111 



212,35 

145 

1901 

132,83 

166 1 

05,11 

117 

13,55 ; 

125 

1,79 

100 : 

211,40 

•144 

1902 

J46,3J 

183 ! 

70,13 

120 

13,05 , 

121 

2,08 

150 

229,49 

157 

1903 

141,74 

177-! 

87,63 ' 

J58 ; 

34,54 . 

134 ' 

3,40 

190 

243.91 

160 

1904 

140,67 

J75 ’ 

94,93 

171 

15,47 ■ 

143 

3,00 

204 

251,07 

171 

1905 

175,27 j 

219 : 

109,27 

197 

J5,9J 

147 j 

3,25 

182 ■ 

300,45 

205 

1906 

206,42 I 

257 i 

109,12 

197 

15.94 : 

147 1 

4.01 

224 1 

331.18 

220 

1907 

224,44 : 

280 1 

126,45 

228 

15.49 . 

143 1 

5.31 . 

297 j 

300,38 

250 

1908 

212,81 

265 ' 

125,85 ' 

227 

17,54 = 

102 1 

0.11 

300 ! 

356,20 

24,3 

1909 

197,76 

247 1 

143,76 

259 

19,48 ' 

ijse ; 

7,02 

392 ; 

301,00 ' 

246 

1910 

222,38 1 

277 i 

160,53 

300 

31,17 ; 

190 ] 

7,55 

422 1 

410,03 

280 

ion 

257,63 1 

321 1 

376,05 

317 

20,83 : 

193 i 

7,63 

426 i 

454,51 

310 

1912 

288,31 j 

360 

206,94 ; 

i 

373 

21,53 I 

1 

199 j 

11,00 

_^ 

648 1 
1 

516,78 

353 
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219. During the last ten years the English system of banking has been 
developing in all the provinces in India and has been very largely supplementing 
the operations of the iSanja$‘and Marwaris, who combine trade freely with money- 
lending and finance. It is impossible to collect any statistics of the operations 
of these men, but there is no doubt that their operations also have been growing 
pari passu with the growth of the English system of banking in India and that the 
latter has not displaced the former to any extent. The ChtUies of Southern 
India, the Bhaiias and Pa/rsees of Bombay and Gujarat and the Marwaris and 
Hindustanis of Northern India are as flourishing to-day, if not more, as they were 
before, and still to-day there are 347 oflices of joint-stock banks in 140 cities 
throughout India. The towns where these ofTices are largely established are the 
following :— 


Lahore 

. 20 Bank Offices including G Head Offices. 

Calcutta . 

. 18 

4 

»» ^ ft 

Bombay . 

. 13 

4 

>j ^ »» 

Delhi 

. 11 

»• ^ 1* 

Amritsar . 

. 9 

)i 3 

Karachi . 

. 9 

.. 0 

Lucknow . 

. 9 

1 

CawniKire 

. 8 

„ 0 

Haiigoon . 

. 8 

52 

Madras 

. G „ 

2 


220. The money-lenders themselves, it may be noted, are now making use of 
joint-stock Banks for deposit and remittance. This joint-stock banking system 
Collects and distributes a large sum of money throughout the whole of India. 

Increase in the circulating medium. 

. 221. Prices are but the value of goods measured in money, and must be 

considered to be governed by the general law of value, unless some reason for 
an exception in this case be shown, which, however, has never been done. The 
quantitative theory of money lays down that, under the simplest conditions and 
other things being equal, an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them. While there are some very staunch supporters of the 
theory, there are others who have cavilled at and even rejected it, but none of 
them has yet sexiously undertaken to show what determines the value of money, 
i.e., price, if the supply and demand do not. The opponents of the “ Quantitative 
Theory of Money ” have, it seems, been misled by not always remembering the 
many limitations of this theory, for example, (1) the complexity and elusivcness 
of the elements involved, and (2) the importance of the proviso which must be 
attached to every statement of this doctrine, vis., ‘ all other things being equal.' 
There is yet another party who hold that each of the two phenomena—^rise or fall 
in prices and increase and decrease in the quantity of money—^is likely to accom¬ 
pany the other, but they do not tell us why prices have gone up or why it has been 
necessary to increase the volume of the currency : in short, they hold that these 
two observed facts are only different phases of the same monetary phenomenon. 

222. The quantitative theory of the value of money is true only under the simplest 
conditions and considerable qualification and elaboration are necessary before 
the bold statement—‘ that an increase of the quantity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them, is a most elementary proposition in the value of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others **—can be made to fit 
the complicated phenomena of modern times. It is well-known that the money 
supply of Europe was increased by 500 per cent, during the first two generations 
of the discovery of America. Prices are, however, not generally considered to have 
increased more than 200 per cent. The new supplies of silver from Mexico and 
Peru were eagerly taken up By the countries of Europe which had been starving 
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for long owing to the continued silver famine in the middle ages. Specula¬ 
tion and enterprise arose in every land, new industries were created, and. old 
and traditional industries were rapidly increased. A similar effect indeed 
was produced by the Californian and Australian discoveries, when the increased 
commercial and industrial activities and eriierprise, themselves the result of the 
increased supply of new gold, added to the demand for money and prevented 
prices from rising proportionately to the increased supply. In short, we see the 
necessity of the provisos, ‘ other things being equal/ and ‘ under the simplest 
conditions.’ Mill himself was careful to point (nit that the proposition is only true 
of a simple an I primUive state of tilings/" an 1 it must be received witli many 
qualifications “ which under a complex system of credit like that existing in 
England renders the proposition an extremely incorrect expression of the 
fact.’^ 


223. In Ol der to isolate the influence of the (quantity of money and to bring InOneaeeoi Credit, 
out clearly the (ieiitral tnith of the theory and th(‘ modifications that are re¬ 
quired to make it hold good in modern industrial society, a ‘ hypothetical market * 

would Lave to he constnicled where (/) credit and barter are (excluded, /.e., no 
exchanges of commodities are to be permitted unless money passes from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and (u) money must be regarded solely as an instru¬ 
ment of exchange, and not used for hoarding or for industrial purposes (such as 
manufacturing jewellery), i-c., money must be convertible or used exclusively as an 
instrument of exchange. This ‘ hypothetical market" is. in fact, the reverse of 'the 
market of to-day. A purchase made on credit has the same immediate effec^^ 
on prices as the purchase made with cash. If a certain number of people pui - 
chase goods and offer money and there is an equal number, whose credit is good, 
purchasing on credit, the effect on the seller is the same as if the entire number had ‘ 
offered money. The extension of credit may, howovcT, cause not merely the 
postponement of the use of money, but it may bring into action a train of cau&cs 
enabling money to be dispensed with. If, for instance, a merchant of high 
standing buys gciods, and gives his promissory note in payment, the transaction 
per se merely puts off the use of money until the maturity of* the note. Con¬ 
ceivably, however, the holder of the note may turu it over, with his endorsement, 
to another person, in payment of goods. If that other person accepts it, the use 
of money in the second transaction is entirely obviated : yet the effect on prices 
is precisely the same as if so nuich inoncy had actually passed. 

224. In addition to credit the other modifying influences musi, not be forgotten. The npMltj of 
There is, for example, the effect of the rapidity of the circulation of moru^y and ®**^“****®“' 
credit. In the recent Eeport of the Mackenzie Commissioji on the Cost of Living 

in New Zealand, the increase in the velocity of money circulation has been given 

a prime place as a cause of the rise of prices. The effect on the general prices is 

the same when, in effecting a cert*'in amount of transactions, one piece of money . 

is used ten times as when ten pieces are used once. 

225. Barter too must not be forgotten. It may be pointed out that if some Barin. 
things are exchanged by means of barter instead of by money, there is so much 
money left over to be given for the smaller amount of commodities, and in this 
way barter would, although indirexjtly, tend to raise prices. 

226. The importance of the second limitation in discussing the ‘ hy^>othetica! The leeoiii] 
market/ viz., that there must be no hoarding and no demand of the moneyllSoig^^ 
material for industrial purposes, or, in other words, that money must be regarded 

solely as an instrument of exchange, must be borne in mind. The demand for 
gold for industrial purposes affects the supply available for money. There are also 
demands for gold for military chests, and for public and private hoards. '\^Tien 
there is a general rise of prices, the quantity of gold demanded for the arts tends to 
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increase, and, as in recent years, with the great gold discoveries in South Africa, 
there has been a counteracting influence on prices by the increased demands for- 
gold for industrial consumption. 


227. To sum up: when all these factors have been allowed for, prices are 
determined by the relation between the volume of the purchasing medium in terms 
of money and the quantity of goods. The volume of the purchasing medium 
is, however, by no means the same as the volume of specie or what is generally 
called money. This purchasing power includes not only specie, but bank (or 
currency) notes and credit as well. 


Antonacj of the 
Mian Camncj 
•yiteiD. 


Mniiteiicy of 228. Many writers on the rise of prices in India have hold that prices have 

ot*SiMr!ie*ofpri^. India, in consequence of an increase in the circulation of rupees, 

facilitated by the heavy coinage of rupees by Government in the last decade. 
The Indian currency system of to-day is, however, quite as automatic as it was 
previous to the closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver. Before the closing 
of the Mints, silver used to be imported to adjust the balance of trade and if there 
was a demand for more rupees, the silver was presented at the Mint and rupees 
obtained ; if, however, the number of rupees were more than was required for 
trade puTj)oses they could be exported as bullion, there being no large difference 
between the bullion and the face value of the rupees. Now that the Mints have 
been closed to free coinage, the export of rupees to other countries, where th 
Government of India rupees are not current, and where they can be exchanged 
only for their bullion value, has necessarily disappeared, and the balance of India s 
trade can be made good only by the importation of gold or of Council l)ilJs in 
excess of the Secretary of State’s requirements; and if trade requires more 
currency, Government have to supply rupees either in payment of the extra 
Council Bills or in exchange for the gold imported. While, on the other hand, 
if the balance of trade is reversed, the necessary adjustment can bo made only 
by * a remittance from India. Government have now tacitly undertaken the 
obligation to facilitate such remittances either by supplying gold from the 
reserves in this country or by selling bills on London in lieu of rupees received 
here. Thus remittances can be made from India to the other countries in 
adjustment of the trade balance as freely as before, and when such remittances 
are made on a large scale the inevitable effect will be a contraction of the circula¬ 
tion of rupees. 


CoiBftge oi Rupees 229. Rupees, when required by the trade, are ordinarily supplied, in lieu of 
g^^^ Council bills, from the currency reserve or the silver branch of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. When the amount of rupees in the silver portion of the Paper 
Currency Reser\^e falls to the margin of safety, the Government of India recognise 
that the time is drawing near for the coinage of new rupees. And when the 
percentage of the rupee reser\"e in the Currency to the total circulation becomes 
. very low, coinage is compulsorily undsrtaken by Government. This will be 
evident from the following statement showing the total circulation of currency 
tfotes, the rupee reserve held against them, the percentage of the rupee reserve to* 
the total circulation and the not coinage of the several years. In 1899-1900, 
the percentage of the reser\'e to the total circulation of currency notes 
was only 18-7; in 1902-03, 30-6; in 1903-04, 30; in 1904-06,28-7; in 
1906-06, 30-4; in 1906-07, 29-2 ; and in 1911-12, when coinage was again resumed, 
the percentage went down to 26*1. Thus it is clear that whenever the Qovern- 
' ment of India coined new rupees they were forced to do so by the depletion of 
their reserves due to the demands of trade. It is impossible to force an additional 
^ coinage into circulation eveU if the Government of India undertook to coin when, 
the trade demands for more rupees were non-existent. 
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Statement shotoing the tot<d drctdtUion of ct/errency notes, tJte rupee reserve, held 
against them, the percentage of the rupee reserve to the total drcidation and the 
net coinage of the year- 


Voar. 

Total 
circulation 
of cur¬ 
rency 
notes 
(in lakhs 
of rupees). 

Chirrency 
llupiM) 
Reserve 
(in lakhs 
of rupees). 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Rupee 
ReHi?rvc to 
total cir¬ 
culation. 

Met 
Rupi>o 
eoiiiagu 
(in lakhs 
u£ rujiees). 
(a) 

Year, 

Total 
eireulation 
of cur- 
n-rii-y 
notes 
(in lakhs 
uf i'u))eeR). 

Currency 
Rupee 
Kenerve 
(in lakhs 
of ruix'cs). 

Percent- ' 
ago of ' Net 
Itupee 1 Rupee 
neserve | coinage 
to total '(in lakhs 
circula- |of rupees), 
lion. 1 

1894-95 

30,70 

22,70 

73-9 

—6 

1903-04 

38,21 

11,50 

300 

1 

10,79 

189.5-90 

25,94 

17,97 

69-3 

—29 

1904-05 

39,18 

11,36 

28-7 

7,32 

189G-97 

23,75 

1 1 

13,75 

57-9 

1 

—64 

1905-06 

44,(56 

13,58 

30-4 

16.48 

1897-98 

24,76 

14,51 

1 r)8-o 1 

1 - 12 

1906-07 

46,95 

13,72 

29-2 

23,16 

1898-99 i 

i 

i 28,20 

j 

15,15 

n.-s-; 

! 

9 

! 

1907-08 

i 46,89 

25,28 

53-9* 

14,91 

1899-1900! 

' 28,74 

5,38 

18-7 ' 

i 

40 

1908-09 

i 45,49 

31,14 

68-4*' 

—10 

1900-01 

i 29,87 

j ’ 

9,42 

31T) 

1 

16,81 

1 

1909-10 

54,41 

29,33 

53-9* 

1 

1901-02 

31,66 

1 ; 

11,13 

3.5-2 

:?,C4 

1910-11 

54,99 

1 

26,06 

i 47-4* 

— 4T 

1902-03 

35,72 1 

1 

10,93 

30-6 

3,1.3 

1911-12 

1 

: 61,36 

15,40 

251* 

— o 


(a) Mitins figiiroH roprosotit cxcobk of withdraWHis ovor now coinago. 

* 'FakiDg tho nipijisH hvld in tlu> Gold Standard I&oKoryo into account, tlm pnreoutagos would bi?— 


1907-Oft—00-7 1909-10—61 *6 

190S-09—10^*4 1910-11—52-S 

1911-12—2U-9. 


230. The next table showing the yearly and average net coinages of silver^ AxeniKe comage . 
before and after the closing of the Mints, brings out clearly that in spite of the heavy iSw 

coinages of I’ecent years, tbe average n it coinage during the eighteen years su])se- tiianfceior®. 
quent to the closing of the Mints was l{s. 5,(10,00,000 and in the previous eighteen * 
years Es. 7,51,00,000. Thus, the average animal coinage during tiie eighteen 
years that have elapsed since the closing of the Mints has been much less than in 
the corresponding period preceding that date. In the decade humediately pre¬ 
ceding the closing of the Mints, the average net coinage w^as Rs. 8,08,00,000 and 
in the decade lollowing Rs, 3,72,00 000. This was (lue to a dcliherate restriction of 
coinage to force up exchange. The average net coinage during the eight years 
ending 1911-12 was Rs. 8,08,00,000 or the same as in the decades ending 1893-94, 
but if tho coinage of theyears 1912-13 be taken into account the average would be 
Boincwhai luoro. The coinage has in certain ytjars been exci'ptionally gHiat. 

Thus, in 1877-78, there wab a net coinage of Ks. l(j,ll,<»0,000; in 1887-88, 

Rs. 10,32,00,000; in 1890-91, Rs. 13,07,00,000 and in 1892-93, Us. 12,51,00,000. 

Since 1893, the years of heavy coinage were 1900-01 (Rs. 10,81,00,000), 1903-04 
(Rs. 10,79,00,000), 1905-06 (Rs. l(i,48,00,000), 1900-07 (Rs. 23,16,00,000), and 
1907-08 (Rs. 14,91,00,000). In the latter period, i.c., after 1893, the compara¬ 
tively heavy coinages in some of the years ha\'e been counterbalanced by little 
or no coinage in some others, 1894-95 to 1899-1900 and 1908-09 to 1911-12^ 
but this redeeming feature is absent in the earlier^period. 

voi^i I. N 
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StaUmenA showing the yearly and average net coinage of sUoer in India, before and 

after the closing of tite Mints. 


Yean. 


1874- 75 . 

1875- 76 . 

1876- 77 . 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 . 

1879- 80 . 

1880- 81 . 

1881-82 . 

1882- 83 . 

1883- 84 . 

1884- 85 . 

1885- 86 . 

1886- 87 . 

1887- 88 . 

1888- 89 . 

1889- 90 . 

1890- 91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- 94 . 


[In lakhs of Eopees* 


Not 

coinage of 
silver. 

Doconuial 

averages. 

Eighteen 

yearly 

averages. 

Years. 

Net 

coinage of 
silver. 

Deoeniiial 

averages. 

Lighteon 

yearly 

averages. 

4,84 





1894-95 

• • 

3 





2,62 





1895-96 

• • 

,, 





6,25 





1896-97 


—7 





16,11 




1897-98 


38 





7,14 





1898-99 

• • 

37 





10,19 


y 



3899-00 

• « 

1,32 




4,09 


6,17 



1900-01 

• • 

16,93 


3,72 



1,55 




1901-02 

a a 

3,82 





5,81 





1902-03 

m 

3,26 





3,15 





1903-04 

• • 

11.15 




5,66 

5,54 




7,61 

m 

1904-05 


7,81 





9,83 




1905-06 


16,88 





4,56 





1906-07 

. 

23,38 





10,32 





1907-08 

1 

16,70 


► 8,08 



6,80 


't 8,08 



1908-09 


24 





8,24 

j 



1909-10 

• . 1 

11 





13,07 





1910-11 


20 

1 




5,36 





1911-12 

■ • 

30 





12,51 









j 


4,61 



> 





i 




231. Anotlier factor has to be borne in mind in this connection. In spite of in¬ 
creased exports of British India rupees to East Africa and other places where 
they pass current, the total amount of wastage of rupees, due to melting, hoarding, 
exporting and other reasons, has in the recent period been much less—being in 
fact less than one-half—^than the amount in the period prior to the closing of the 
Mints, as will be seen from the following statements. This can be explained by 
the fact that rupees are no longer used for industrial purposes, as the value of the 
bullion contained in them is only a fraction of their nominal value, and also because 
gold is now being hoarded in preference to silver. There are no indications of any 
appreciable change in the inveterate habit of the great majority of the people of 
•hoarding their savings. This is clear from the fact brought out in the second of 
the following statements that in every year of famine or scarcity, not only has 
there been no diminution of the currency in circulation due to the usual wastage, 
but that there has also been an actual addition evidently from hoards, thus in 
1892 there was an addition of 2 crores, in 1897 of one crore, in 1901 of 9 crores, 
in 1907 of 3 crores and in 1908 of 6 crores. 


Exports and Imports of Government of India Rupees. 


<■ Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Net exports. 

Your. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Net e.'<cports 

189405 

1895-90 

1806-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 90 

1899- 00 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

136.07,614 

100,58,500 

161,46,210 

153,79,874 

201.73,770 

143,20,671 

140.20.285 

123,05,578 

115,75,228 

83,66,622 
74,36,006 
102.01.887 
110,48,263 
47,68,003 1 
46.06,444 
52,43,615 
87,98,205 
50,64,862 

53,31,092 

35,22,404 

59,44.823 

43,31,611 

164,15,767 

97,16,227 

87,76,670 

35,07,283 

65,10,866 

1003 04 . 

1904- 06 

1905- 06 . 

1906- 07 . 

1907- 08 . 

1008-00 . 

1009-10 
1910-11 . 

1011-12 . 

142,02,089 

122,83,146 

110^1,420 

188,02,186 

le8,^^680 

117,60,797 

183.86,706 

214,00,060 

162,82,800 

83,09,302 

62,18,732 

32,58,003 

72,14,271 

120,83,930 

88,61,003 

44,45,266 

42,43,662 

89,12,885 

58,92,607 

00,64,413 

78,23,327 

127,77,804 

41.51.760 

28,99,674 

139,40,460 

172,47,298 

118,00,006 
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showing ilte average amount of rwpees melled, hoarded, exported or 
otherwise wasted. 


[.In eroKs of Bupees. 








EHtimatod 




Average 
amuuni 
ineiUnJ, 
hoarded, 
exiKirtcd 
nr otherwise 
wasted. 







stock of 



Amount 







ruiH'OK ill 


Not 

melted, 



— 




circulation 
and cur- 

Inciuaao 4- 
Oeorutt80~> 

coinago 
of tlw 

hoaniod. 

0X))nrted 







roncy and 
Colli Stand- 


year. 

(«) 

or otherwise 
wast(*d. 







ard ItcHcrves. 




1884 . 





. 

109 




1 

1885 . 





. 

113 

4 

9 

5 

1886 . 





. 

111 

_2 

5 1 

7 


1887 . 





. 

111 

,, 

8 

8 

i . 

1888 . 





. 

112 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1889 . 






117 

5 

7 

2 

1- 6 

1890 . 






120 

3 

12 

9 

1 

1891 . 





1 

126 j 

C 

5 j 

. , 

1 

1892 . 





. 

138 

12 

10 ! 

_ 2 

1 

J 

1893 . 






136 ; 

— 2 

8 ; 

10 

1894 . 






130 ; 

! 

— c 

1 

6 

1 

1895 . 






128 1 

— 2 

1 

2 

1 

1896 . 






120 

— 8 

-‘i 1 

7 

1 

1897 . 






120 I 

, . 

— 1 1 

— J 

1 

1 

1898 . 






115 1 

— 5 

.. 

6 

> 2-5 

1899 . 





j 

112 

— 3 

— 1 . 

2 

j 

1900 . 






120 

8 

9 

1 


1901 . 





• 1 

137 

17 

8 

— 9 

1 

J 

1902 . 





1 

* 1 

1 

127 

—10 

— 2 

8 

1903 . 





• 1 

129 

2 

5 

3 

'1 

1904 . 






132 

3 

12 

9 

1905 . 






142 

10 

10 

,, 

• 

1906 . 






160 

18 

24 

6 


1907 . 






186 1 

26 

23 

— 3 

1- .2-25 

1908 . 






192 1 

6 

.. 

— 6 


1909 . 






190 1 

— 2 

.. 

• 2 


1910 . 






186 

— 4 

•. 

4 


1911 . 






180 

— 6 

-- 1 

5 


1912 . 






185 

5 

• • 

• • 


(a) In calculating the not coinage, withdrawaln ip official years have liccu taken into account. 


232. Thus, although the coiuago in the last eighteen years has been less than that 
in the corresponding period before the closing of the Mints, the actual average 
addition to the currency has been more, as allowance should be made for the 
decrease in the amounts melted and hoarded. 

233. The following statement shows the stock of rupees in circulation (the » 

method of calculating which has been described in Appendix M), the circulation of Mtat la ebSSSS? 
currency notes and the amount of rupees and currency notes in actual circulation. 

The circulation of sovereigns has not been taken into account as it has not been 
possible to estimate it. But whatever may be the amount of sovereigns in • 
circulation, it is not likely to be api)reciablc in comparison with that of rupees and 
currency notes, and the omission would not affect the figures seriously. 'The 
circulation of notes of the denomination of Rs. 10,000 has also been excluded, as 
these high denomination notes do not really circulate but are used as a convenient 
means of locking up money for future use ; moreover, the bulk of these notes is 
held by Government Reserve Treasuries and as such do not play any important 
part in the ordinary transactions of the country. This statement shows that 
the circulating medium apart fr<«n credit has increased 60 per cent, in volufne 
since the period 1890—94. 
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CAUSER OF THE RISE OF PBIOES PECULIAR TO INDU, ETC. [ ChAP. Vll. 
showing the total amount of currency in circvlalion (indudiryg Currency Notes). 



Total esti¬ 
mated stock 
of rupees in 
circulation 
and in Cur* 
renoy and 
Gold Stand¬ 
ard Reserves 
(in croros of 
rupees). 

Add circu¬ 
lation of 
Currency 
Notes* 

(in crores of 
rupees). 

j Deduct 
RupeoH held 
in the Cur¬ 
rency Re¬ 
serve* 

(iu crores of 

1 rupees). 

i 

Deduct 
Rupees held 
in the Gold 
Standard 
Reserve* 
(in crores of 
rupees). 

Deduct 
circulation 
of Rs. 10,000 
Notes* 

(in crores of 
rupees). 

Actual 
circulation 
of rupees and 
Currency 
Notes 

(iu croros of 
rupees). 

Index 
Niunbers. 
Average of 
1800 1894-i 
100. 

1884 

109 

15 

7 


2 

115 

88 

1888 

113 

14 

7 


2 

118 

90 

18K6 

111 

14 

7 


1 

117 

90 

1887 

111 

16 

9 


2 

116 

80 

1888 

112 

16 

8 


2 

118 

90 

1880 

117 

16 

8 


2 

123 

04 

1800 

120 

26 

18 


8 

120 

92 

1801 

120 

24 

14 


5 

131 

100 

1892 

138 

26 

18 


5 

141 

108 

1893 

136 

;io 

22 


12 

132 

101 

1894 

130 

31 

23 


0 

120 

99 

1805 

128 

26 

18 


4 

132 

101 

1806 

120 

24 

14 


3 

127 

97 

1807 

120 

2.'i 

15 


5 

125 

06 

1808 

115 

28 

15 


6 

122 

93 

1890 

112 

29 

5 


5 

131 

100 

1900 

120 

30 

0 


7 

134 

103 

1001 

137 

32 

11 


1 » 

160 

115 

1902 

127 

36 

11 


9 

143 

109 

1003 

120 

38 

12 


8 

147 

113 

1904 

132 

39 

11 


8 

152 

116 

1005 

142 

45 

14 


0 

164 

126 

1906 

160 

47 

14 


8 

185 

142 

1907 • 

186 

47 

2.’i 

6 

12 

190 

145 

1P08 

192 

45 

31 

16 

0 1 

181 

J39 

1009 

190 

54 

29 

4 

13 

198 

152 

1910 

186 

55 

26 

3 

13 1 

190 

152 

1911 

180 

61 

15 

3 

14 1 

209 

160 

1912 

185 

69 

16 

” ! 

18 

214 

164 


• On the last day of March of the next year. 


234. This increase in the volume of metallic currency does not, however, appear 
to have been larger than what has been required by the growth of business and 
other demands for. currency. The following table shows the growth of business in 
Tn«Iin. between 1890—1911. It includes only a few items such as external and 
internal trade, railway traffic, post office and treasury transactions, the capital 
of Joint Stock Companies, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the pro¬ 
duction of jute and cotton. In 1911, business had grown by over 120 per cent, 
(the standard period being 1890—1894). It will be seen that this growth was espe¬ 
cially mtgrked from 1904, the general index numbers being as follows: 1890—1894, 
100; 1896,110; 1900,128; 1903,148; 1904,160; 1906,179; 1909,193; 1910, 
202; and in 1911, 222. In the absence, therefore, of any marked increase in the 
rapidity of the circulation of currency and credit—and we have had no evidence 
of any remarkable change in the rate during the last two decades—the demands 
of business would necessitate a corresponding increase in the volume of currency 
and credit. But, as explained above, the volume of rupees and currencT^ notes 
in actual circulation has increased only 60 per cent, as compared with the 
120 i>er cent, increase in the growth of business. Moreover, barter has been 
giving place to payment in cash, especially in r«^ard to the payment of wages, 
and this also has undoubtedly increased the demand for currency in the interior. 
Another factor, of which we got conclusive proofs in our tours in the various parts 
of India, is that currency in all its forms now remains in inland districts when it 
has done its special work of moving harvests or relieving famines, because it is 
required locally afterwards. The life of the individual ryot or groups of ryots 
is not so self-contained now as formerly; rents as well as wages are now paid in 
money rather than in kind, railways, rather than the ryots’ own carts, are carrying 
the produce and all of these, require a larger amount of currency tiian before. 
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SihUetment showing the growth of business in India- 


Imports anu 

Exports ok Tonnage ek- 

MBRCUANDXSE TEBED AND 

AND Treasure cleared witji 
RX cr.UDINO (jIov- cargo. 
ERNMENT STORES. 


IaiPORTS AM) ! 

Exports,Coast-, 

iNo 'J'liADE. : 


Imports and 
Exports, 
Inland 
'riUDE. 


rASSENGERS 
CARIUED RY 
Railways. 


Freight 
carried bv 
Railways. 


Treasury and 
Presidency Fob® • 
Trust and Mu¬ 
nicipal transac¬ 
tions (exocud- 

LNQ REMITTANCES). 


1890 . 

193,10 

■ 9‘J 

0.635 

97 

05,59 

97 

524 

92 1 

4,789 

89 

3.509 

1891 . 

192,49 

98 

7,153 

104 

07,90 

100 

588 

104 ' 

5,220 

98 

4,439 

1892 . 

193,07 

! 99 

6,593 

90 

06,10 

98 

.544 

90 ' 

5,205 

98 

4,231 

1893 . 

202.80 

UH 

0,703 

5>S 

08,44 

101 

573 

JOl ! 

5,002 

105 

4,420 

1894 . 

100,70 

100 

7.215 

105 

70,32 

104 

000 

: 107 1 

5.81K) 

110 

4,859 

1895 . 

201,18 

J03 

7,200 

105 

74,01 

110 

025 

110 

0,184 

no 

4.941 

1800 . 

193,71 

99 

0,712 

98 

08,20 

101 

(M)5 

i 107 i 

0,441 

120 

4,588 

1897 . 

194.42 

99 

0,700 

98 

75,82 

112 

057 

, no 1 

5,924 

111 

4,790 

1898 . 

200,39 

105 

7,709 

112 

08,71 

101 

727 

128 ; 

5,820 

109 

5,712 

1899 . 

208,60 

107 

7,138 

’08 

80,94 

120 

815 

14-1 

0,191 

no 

0,104 

1900 . 

207,58 

100 

7,072 

103 

83,52 

123 

800 

142 ; 

7,008 

132 

0,0.50 

1001 . 

234,09 

120 

8,350 i 

122 

79,49 ! 

117 

800 

152 ! 

7.872 ' 

147 

7,000 

1902 . 

241,08 

J24 

9,300 : 

lilo 

72,91 

> 108 

805 

112 ' 

7,872 . 

147 

7,178 

1903 . 

277,88 

142 

10,070 : 

155 

72,50 

1 107 

!K)3 

159 1 

8.388 

1.57 

7,032 

1904 . 

295.20 

j ira 

J 1.492 1 

107 

78,81 

110 

1,104 

195 1 

9,007 

108 

8,972 

llHiri . 

292,18 

1 149 

10,573 ; 

Ml 

84,25 : 

1 124 

1,137 

201 I 

9.0(N) 

185 

9.041 

IIHK) . 

318.14 

. 103 

11,801 1 

172 

90,31 

142 

1,104 

205 1 

10,088 

2IM) 

9,771 

1907 . 

346,53 

: 177 

12.388 1 

180 

109,01 1 

i 101 

1.229 

217 . 

11,841 

221 

H»,81I 

HI08 . 

1 302.89 

155 , 

11.694 ; 

109 ; 

100,02 

i 157 

1,137 

201 1 

12.103 

220 

9,020 

1909 . 

1 34H.77 

■ 178 

12,491 I 

182 ! 

100,50 1 

1 157 

1,230 

218 1 

12,305 

231 

9,340 

1910 . 

380.26 

197 

12,755 I 

180 i 

104,94 1 

1 155 

1,329 

231 1 

13,432 

251 

12,093 

1911 . 

430,19 

* 220 . 

13,847 i 

201 

109,25 > 

i 101 

! 1 

1 

•• 1 

14,373 

208 

13,358 


iPoST office j j { ■ 

iTRANSAcTIONSj STOCK CoNSUMPTIOn'CoNSUMPTION ProDUCJTION PRODUCTION CoNSUMPTIon S 

IRRCEIPTH AND OF RICE. . OF WHEAT. ! OP JUTE. OP COTTON. ‘ OP COAL. -S^g 


REGISTERED 

IN India. I 


Population. 



! 4 



ou 


03 ' 

ra 


CL 

o 

Index numbers. 

In lakhs of mam 

Index numbers. 

In lakhs of maui 

A 

1 

a 

0 

a 

H 

a> 

'2 

o 

s 

ea 

a 

a 

.s 

a 

o 

•g 

CJ 

c 

H 

rS 

G 

S' 

s 

*o 

£ 

rt 

C* 

I 

1 

•-H 

o 

<r.- 

a 

00 

1 

' d 

1 

93 67.03 

92 = .. 


3,22 

118 

1,03 

119 

2,027 j 

101 55,20 

76 j 17,96 

98 

2.03 

75 

71 

82 

3.060 ! 

101 174,67 

102 16,20 

89 

2,92 

107 

80 

92 

3,170 

102 81,90 

112 ,19,28 

105 

2,47 

90 

99 

114 

3,005 

103 87,18 

118 1 20..58 

113 

3,00 

110 

80 

93 

3,.594 

110 73.08 

100 i 17,36 

95 

3,20 

118 

98 

113 

4,221 

116 49,74 

68 ; 15,62 

1 85 

1 2,70 1 

99 

81 

93 

4.221 

123 '88,16 

119 14,90 

j 82 1 

1 3,35 : 

123 

91 ! 

105 

4.115 : 

132 90.60 

124 18.77 

1 

2.66 1 

98 

1.09 

125 

4,r>40 1 

1.32 72.37 

99 20,0/ 

no 1 

1 3.79 

102 

55 ! 

63 

5,211 1 

138 75,70 

104 10,81 

88 

I ».34 . 

112 

1,10 

127 

5,704 ' 

142 62,20 

95 : 19,22 

105 

3,85 ' 

141 

1.04 1 

120 

6.239 1 

.145 .81,10 

111 (16,67 

91 

3,28 

120 

1.26 : 

145 

7,213 , 

147 .77,»I 

105 -18,40 

lOi 1 

3,97 ! 

146 

1,2.3 1 

142 

7,160 ! 

154 76,35 

104 ; 19,84 

109 1 

3 80 ; 

140 

1,41 

103 

7.808 

169 74,07 

101 18,53 

101 

i 4,31 : 

15o 

1,24 1 

113 

7,8.32 

168 75,86 

104 ■ 20.33 

111 ! 

4,74 = 

171 

1,61 ! 

180 

9,000 

193 01,10 

83 19,72 

los 1 

1 r),32 

195 

l/'9 . 

126 

10,791 

217 69.39 

9.5 14,.30 

78 ! 

I 3,26 

119 

i,:u 

155 

12,494 

234 8.-|,23 

116 ,15.89 

87 : 

3,37 

J24 

1.69 

185 

n,797 

244 82.18 

112 ' 19,46 

106 

'.{,62 

133 . 

1,42 

164 

11,375 

26'1 78,19 

107 . 10,66 

los! 

i 

4,23 

155 

1,22 

141 

12,172 



Di U7 
!I7 95 

100 98 

97 103 

114 107 

130 110 

130 104 • 

130 113 

147 117 

1()5> 120 
182 128 
197 130 

228 140 

220 148 

249 100 

248 163 

285 179 

341 188 

395 185 

373 193 

300 202 

385 222 
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CAUSES OF THE BBE OF PRICES PECULIAR TO INDIA, ETC. [ CJhAP. VII.. 

236. Throughout the period under enquiry, there were also no signs of a. 
redundancy of rupees for any length of time, as it would have led to the export 
of gold in the form of currency or bullion and to a continued fall in exchange. 
The statement below shows the imports and exports (less the quantity of gold 
produced in India) of gold and the rates of exchange. It will appear that since 
the stability of the gold value of the rupee was established, exchange fell below 
the fixed ratio of 16d. per rupee only in the year 1908-09, and there were signs of 
redundancy of rupees for a part of that year, when the export trade was stagnant 
and there was a finaTicial crisis in America, but the Govenunent of India were, by 
selling bills on London, able to immediately arrest the downward course of the 
exchange, and the imports of gold more than recovered in the next year. Except, 
therefore, for only a portion of a year, there have been no indications of a 
redundancy of coinage in India. 


Imjmrts and Exports of Gold into and from India, in quantity. 



Impoetn (in thousands or 
tolas). 

Ezpobts, less gold pboduced 
IN the country (in thousands 

OF tolas). 

Rale of 
oxchange 
in pence 
per rupee. 


Sovereigiui. 

Other 
coins and 
bullion. 

Total. 

Sovereigns. 

Other 
coins and 
bullion. 

Total. 

1889-90 .... 


' 1 

1 

■ • 1 

22,67 



2,05* 

16-666 

1890-91 .... 

•• i 


31,36 

1 

., 

1,44 

18-089 

1891-92 .... 

.. 1 

• • 1 

18,91 

• * 1 

,, 

4,08 

16-733 

1892-93 .... 

1 

1 


7,27 


., 

14,99 

14-984 

1893-94 .... 

1 

1 

12,66 

•• 

•• 

4,55 

14-546 

* Average 

•• 

.. i 

18,57 

1 

•• 

5,43 

-• 

1894-95 .... 

• • 


6,32 

.. i 


19,09 

13*100 

1895-96 . 


.. 

18,63 

.. 

•. 

3.05 

13-638 

1896-97 . . ‘ . 

.. 

.. 

17,53 

.. 

.. 

63 

14-450 

1897-98 .... 

• • 

.. 

30,11 

. • 

• • 

15 

16'354 

1898-99 .... 


•• 

38,20 

•• 

•• 

—25 

16-978 

Average 

• • 

.. . 33,14 

•• 

;• 

4,53 

.. 

1899-00 .... 

.. 


51,04 

.. 

.. 

—2,76 

16-067 

1900-01. 

30,76 

22,26 

.53,01 

4,55 

31,92 

36,47 

16-973 

1901-02 .... 

24,09 

12,50 

36,59 

12,07 

3,01 

15,08 

16-987 

1902-03 .... 

39,81 

18,52 

68,33 

6,26 

1,49 

6,74 

16-002 

1903-04 .... 

59,29 

29,52 

88,81 

29,85 

1,10 

30,95 

16-049 

Average 

-• 

•. 

57,56 

•• 

• • 

17A5 

15-5IC 

1904-05 .... 

59,52 

36,61 

96,13 

39,16 

1 

39,17 

16-045 

1905-06 .... 

27,36 

36,55 

63,91 

48,67 

16 

48.82 

16-042 

1906-07 . 

36,76 

43,75 

80,51 

2,81 

-1,21 

1,60 

16-087 

1907-08 .... 

45,98 

44,16 

90,14 

8 

1,02 

1,10 

16-029 

1908-09 .... 

7,39 

28,19 

35,58 

3,11 

66 

3,76 

15-964 

Average 


STAS 

TS,iU 

18,77 

IX 

18A9 

18*833 

1909-10 .... 

63,29 

45,92 

1,09,21 

19 

22 

41 

16-041 

1910-11 .... 

57,47 

63,25 

1,20,72 

2,56 

40 

2,96 

16-061 

1911-12 .... 

1,24,72 

58,52 

1,83,24 

77 

93 

1,70 

16-034 

Average 

81,83 

53,88 

1,37,73 

1,17 

53 

1A» 

15-5M 


• iDcludei sold prodacoijl in the oonotqTs 
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236. In short, the growth of the volume of currency (including notes) has not RipceMiMieM 
been incommensurate with the growth of business and other demands for currency, 

and in the absence of any indications of a redundancy of rupees for any length of 
time, it is clear that the rupee coinage of the Government of India could not have 
exercised any important influence on the level of prices. 

237. The same, however, cannot be said of credit. It has been already explained ® 

that credit has developed considerably in this country. Although it is not pos-mmmob print. 

sible to gauge the extent of this development with any very great accuracy, the 

growth in the capital of Banks, their private deposits, and the Clearing House 

returns would be some sort of a rough guide. The table below shows that this 

growth has been in 1911,186 per cent., a proportion much larger than the growth of 

business, and has, as already explained, contributed to a certain extent to the rise 

in prices in India. 


SkiJiement showing (he Dewlojrnmd of Credit in hidia. 


(letiriiig - Imdkx Numbkrs. 

Houbo j . 
rctuniH, [ . 

C'alcutta, 

Bombay ; Clearing 

!uidMa(iraR' Capital. iH'jiositR. UoiiRe Total, 
(in lakliH . n»turnK. 

of rujiCoB).' 

1,:57,75 % 98 94 96 

1,40,50 98 102 100 100 

1 , 4 : 1 ,81 ’ 99 I 98 9« 98 

I 1,10,08 1 02 : 95 100 99 

j 1.58,34 105 , 107 108 107 

Average . 5.11 ' 25.60 ; I.40..50 100 ; 100 | 100 | JOO 

1895 
1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Average 


1900 ... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Average 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Average 

1910 

1911 




Average 


1 
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CAUSES OF THE RISE OF PRICES PECULIAR TO INDIA, ETC. [ ChaP. Mil. 


Import of Capital as a cause. 

Ml*. iniport of capital has been suggested as a factor contributing to the 

rise of prices. It is held that some part of the new capital entered the country 
in the form of goods, and that the heavy demand for Council Bills also shows 
that a large part came in the form of what is, in reality, money. The great 
exporting films found it necessary and remunerative to bring more capital into 
India from abroad. Mr. J. M. Keynes put forward the theory that *• apart from 
the fluctuations of the seasons, the Indian level of prices is most influenced at the 
present time by the extent to M'hich Europe makes her investments there.”* It is 
understood that Mr. Keynes has recently modified his position to some extent, and 
while still believing that the influence has been appreciable, he is inclined to thinlr 
that the influence of foreign investments has been exaggerated. We were unable in 
our tours to obtain any satisfactory evidence from merchants and bankers which 
would suggest any import of capital sufliciently great to influence the Indkn 
price level to an appreciable extent and w'liich would lead us to believe that the 
import of capital is a principal cause of the recent rise in the cost of living in India. 
It was not possible to obtain reliable statistics showing that any large amount 
of capital has been imported into India. It is true that the Exchange Banks 
have increased their capital considerably during the last two decades; but it is 
difficult to say how much of this capital actually came to India and how much 
went to other countries in which the Banks had agencies, in 1890, the total 
capital was £6,383,707; in 1895, £7,693,082; in 1900, £11,802,735; in 1903, 
£14,488.364: in 1905, £15,203,997 ; in 1907, £16,671,281 ; in 1909, £18,952,408 ; 
and in 1910, £21,384,567. 

tarart of Mpitii 239. There are no da1.a from which even an approximat c estirnal c of the amoimt 

M^e*iriwMprk^ of fttreign capital imported into India year by year could be made. The state- 
. ment on page 44 7 of Vol. IV, Statistics, showing the balance of trade and the amount 
rtf Council bills, should give indications of an import of capital, if there were any. llie 
figures in the last two columns tend, however, to cancel each other over a series of 
years, indicating that it is only the profits of earlier investments and the savings 
of Europeans working in India which have been reinvested, and that not much 
fresh capital has been imported during the period under enquiry. The general 
conclusions seem to be (1) that, judging at least from the incomplete data avail¬ 
able and from the views of leading merchants and bankers of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Cawnpore, and elsewhere, the import of capital has not been of such 
magnitude during the period under enquirj' as to influence Indian prices to any 
large e^ent, and (2) that the rise is to be attributed to other causes of greater 
importance than the import of capital 


Imposition of an Export duty on foodgrains—would it reduce prices 

AND WOULD IT BE DESIRABLE. 


WonMtbe 
ImiMMilllon of an 
export anty reduce 
price* and would 
It be drolraUe to 
Impoac it 


240. It was suggested by some witnesses that in times of very high prices an 
export duty should be levied on food-grains in order to lower the level of food 
prices in India. The following statement shows the outturn, exports and per¬ 
centage of the latter to the former, for rice, wheat and other kinds of food-grains 
in British India, excluding Burma. Another statement is also appended, showing 
the exports and imports of the different kinds of food-grains. A study of these 
figures shows that the percentage of exports to the total production is ordinarily 
very small and that in years of famine, it dwindles to a still smaller figure 
indeed. Thus, in 1897-98 it was only *86, in 1900-01,'89 and in 1908-09, I’Ol, 
while in exceptionally favourable years it does not rise much above 4 per cent. 
.In 1891-92, it was only3‘7,in 1904-05, 4‘5 and in 1911-12, 4*4. It was only in 
two years out of the long period from 1891-92 to 1911-12 that thefoodsnpply m 

• HeoeDt Economic Events iir India—J. M. Keynofr^Economic Journal. March 1900, page 07, 
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Chap. VII. ] imposition of an export duty on foodgrain», etc. 

India proper actually fell short of requirements, and had to be supplemented by 
importing more from outside than was exjjorted out of the country. In most of 
the other years, except those which were especially favourable, the quantity ex¬ 
ported was made good to an api>reciable extent by imports from outside. This 
was probably the effect of the export of a considerable quantity of the finer 
kinds of foodgrains to the immense benefit of the producers, while the require¬ 
ments of those, who could not afford the finer stuffs, were met in their interests 
by the importation of cheaper kinds of grain from Burma and other countries. 
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CAUSES OF THE RISE OF PRICES PECULIAR TO INDIA, ETC. [ ChAP. Vll. 

241. The fiiat concivtsion, which suggests itself froji a stad7 of the figures 
contained in the foregoing table, is that the prohibition of exports in years of 
' famine would not ensure such a relatively large addition to the stock of food- 
grains as would bring down their prices to any remarkable extent. Even if 
prices were to fall substantially, one effect of it would be to tax the people of Burma 
and other localities, that have a surplus, for the benefit of the people of the fa-uine- 
stricken areas, as it is they who would practically pay the whole of the export 
duty. The objections to this course are obvious. There would also be no object 
in retaining the finer qualities of foodgrains in the country when in exchange 
for them much larger quantities of inferior grain well suited for the consum])tion 
of a great number of the people could be obtained from other countries. 

242. The economic arguments against an export duty cannot be dismissed as 
acadeniical. The effect of foreign trade generalh” is to steady prices in India of 
the commodities entering into international conunercc, preventing them from 
falling to a level lower than that at wliich the commodities can be profitably 
exported, or from rising to a level higher than that at which they can be profitably 
imported. The variations in prices are, thus, greatest in those commodities which 
are not affected by European trade, e.^., Jowar, Bajra, Bagi, etc. {vUe para. 93, 
Chapter IV). The export trade clearly encourages production and creates the 
reserve which is drawn upon in times of scarcity. This reserve actually 
tends ;to prevent prices rising to the extent that they would otherwise do. 
If a prohibitive export duty were to be levied in good years, the stocks of grains 
would accumulate and grain prices would fall. The cultivators, who form about 
two-thirds of the population of India would be jioorcr by the difference between 
the price that would prevail after the imposition of the prohibitive export 
duty and that which they would have otherwise obtained. It would, therefore, 
be a loss to India if any check were to be put upon exports. Burma, which 
■depends largely upon its exports of rice to India proper and other countries, 
si>ecially in times of famine and the Punjab with its wheat-growers would suffer 
parjacularly. 

243. Another fact to be remembered is that, if there is a fall in prices, it would 
no longer be profitable to cultivate the inferior lands, which would then soon 
go out of cultivation, and there would be a permanent decrease in the produce 
of foodgrains in India, and in consequence a rise in the prices. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Worid-faetors—Canses allectfng all countrl^ of the world 
and not confined to India alone* 

Increase in the world's demand for commodities. 

244. The following statement shows the world's production of the important iimetfe !■ it- * 
food-grains, cotton and sugar, from 1895 to 1910. A study of these figures shows 
that, disregarding decreases in individual years, the effect of which could 
have only been temporary, the world's supply of these commodities has been 
steadily increasing and at a greater sjmmkI than the population of the world as a 
whole. Still pric(‘s have risen practifally throughout the world during the 
period included in the table. It is not, th(*refore, a decrease in the supply 
which could hav(‘ led to an increase in the general price level in the world's 
markets. The question tlu*n arises, has the demand for e.ommodities in 
general increased so materially as to cause such a substantial increase in the general 
prices of the world? Theit‘ has undoubtedly been a grea t increase in th^ effective 
demand for commodities owing (1) to a higher standard of living consequent on the 
general prosperity of tlie world, (2) to the incireased use of focKlgrains in manufac¬ 
tures, (3) to the sinking of larger amounts o[ cfipital on the construction of new 
railways, and on other industrial enterprises, (4) to the opening up of new lands in 
all parts of the world, (5) to the traiishir of a large amount of labour from areas of 
low standard of food (consumption to industrial countri(^s with a higher standard 
of consiiniptioji, (6) to the great wws that have taken place in quick succession . 
since 1898 and (7) 1o the activity of tin; m(»st pro;q)erous nations of the world in 
iiKTcasiiig their anny and navy, cqierations which have undouhtcdly stimulal^jd’ 
consnmj)tion of all classes of commodities. But it is difficult to allotjafic the share 
of the increase in prices due to the increased demand. 


World^s production of important foodgrains, cotton and sugar. 
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WOBE.D-FACTOBS—CAUSES AETECTINO AU. COUNTEIES. [ChaP. VIIX. 






Mall wiMen 
■ttrikirte ilie of 
prices to Increased 
■npplj of gold. 


MMsachnsetts 
ComnUsslon on the.* 
cost of living. 


TIews of ftof. 
. Bellgman. 


Inckeased Supply op Gold peom tub Wobld’s Mines. 

245. In recent years the production of gold has increased to an amount 
unknown before. A new golden era may be said to have commenced with the 
discovery of the Transvaal gold fields and the development of the cyanide process 
inventecl b}' Messrs. McArthur and Forrest, a process which has rendered possible 
the exploitation of the lower grade ores, from which, but for the invention, gold 
could not have been profitably extracted. The value of gold like other com¬ 
modities is subject to the law of supply and demand, and if the supply of gold 
becomes abundant it must decrease in value, and being the standard by which the 
value of all other commodities in the world's markets is measured, a docitiase in 
the value of gold necessarily means a rise in the pricie of all other commodities. 

246. The fall in the value of gold, as i»ointcd out by Jevons, is only gradual and 
gentle. “ Far from taking place with sudden and painful starts, flinging the rich 
headlong to a low-cr station and shaking the groundwork of society, nothing is 
more insidious, slow’ and imperceptible- It is insidious because we are accustomed 
to use the standard as invariable, and to measure the changes of other things by it, 
and a rise in the price of any article, when oliserved, is naturally attributed to a 
hundred other causes than the true one. It is slow, because the total accumula¬ 
tions of gold in use are but little increased by the additions of any one or of several 
years. It is imperceptible, because the slow rise of prices due to gold deprecia¬ 
tion is disturbed by much sudden and considerable, but temporary, fluctuations, 
which are due to commercial causes, and are by no means a novelty." Jevons 
calculated that, consequent on the American and Australian gold discoveries, the 
average fall in the purchasing power of gold measui*cd by the change in the prices 
of 39 " chief ' articles, between 1845-50 and 1860-62, W’as 14 per cent., and measured 
by 64 ' minor ' articles, 6*34 per cent. I'he total average fall he estimated at 9 
per cent., or the average rise of prices at 10J per cent. 

247. It is also interesting to note that of thirty recent writers on the causes of 
the rise of prices, no less than 17 have attributed the advance of prices mainly to 
this increase of the gold supply, w^hile four others i*ogard this cause as of 
secondary importance. 

248. The Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of Living believed that " the 
primarj’ causc of the w’orld-widc advance of prices since 1897 is the increase of the 
gold supply, which has reduced the imrehasing power of money and brought about 
a corresponding increase of values, measured in money, in all the leading com¬ 
mercial States, and, at least in the United States, has served as the basis for a vast 
extension of credit." 

249. Professor E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, United States of 

America, summarises his views on the rise of prices as follows :—“It is ob^dous 
that, apart from the minor oscillations in any one commodity, a general change 
in the level of prices can be explained only by a cause which attaches equally to 
nil prices. Noav, price in general is value expressed in terms of money ; hence a 
general change in the price-level means a change in the value of money. But 
the value of money, like the value of everything else, depends on the relation of 
rhe supply of money to the demand for money. From the point of view of supply 
the answer is easy. The standard of the civilized world is ^ow, and has been for 
some time, gold.Gold, in other words, is being turned out in such enor¬ 

mous quantities that it is falling in value. But a fall in the value of goldi^ 
other things being equal, is tantamount to a rise in general prices.’’ 
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250. The majority of the United States Wages and Prices Committee reported 
in 1911 as follows :— 

'' While the actual increase in the world's gold supply has been v’cry great, 
the increase' in the credit based upon gold has far exceeded it. Some of our best 
economists estimate that there is an increase in credit of from 3 to 4, to 1 in gold. 
It seems certain, therefore, that this enormous increase in the standard by which 
all other commodities are measured has surpassed the normal increase required for 
the growing volume of tlie world's business, and if this be true, the result must 
be a cheapening of the standard with a consequent advance in price. In other 
words, the recent increase in production of the standard of value, bringing with it 
a still greater increase in credit, has of necessity decireased the value of the standard 
and thereby increased the price of the commodities which it measures. To what 
extent this increase of gold production has influenced prices cannot, of course, be 
determined, but that it has been an element in bringing about an increase in the 
world's prices cannot, we think, be denied." 

251. The m Inority of the Committee who differed substantially from the opinion 
of the majority in other respects remarked as follows :— 


" We agree with the majority tliat the increase in gold supply has affected 
the prices of commodities, and also in their statement that it is ^ not the domi¬ 
nant, or even a principal (lausc of the rise of prices.' We are glad to be able to 
concur with the majorit}’ in a juattcr of such vital interest." 


‘' That there has been a rise in the prices throughout the world seems to be 
true, but the extent of the rise has not been the same everywhere." 


" England being juacticjillv a fret'-trade country, would show more accu-. 
rately the gciu‘ral level of the advances in the price of commodities of the world 
caused by the increased production of gold. what extent the rise in the place 
of commodities in England has been affected by causes other than the increased 
production of gold, we are unable to say, but it will hardly be assumed that 
there was no other cause." 

“ Had increased mon(‘y sup])ly been a large factor in advancing prices, we 
do not see why it should not act w itli equal force upon all comriiodities under hke 
conditions as to supply and demand." 


252. The following statement show’s tlu^ annual average ])L\iuuctioii of gold in 
the world from 1493 up to 1890 in different groups of years, and thereafter,, 
year by year, from 1891—1912. Tliese statistics show that tluire has be.eji an 
enormous increase in the production of gold, especially during thi‘ last decade. 
In the five years ending 1890, the annual average w^as only twenty-thr<^e millions. 
In the next five years, 1891—1895, it rose to thirty-three millions, and in 1896— 
1900 to fifty-three millions. During the years 1900—1902, there w^as a decline 
in the annual output of the Transvaal mines owing to the Boer War, but the 
average of the live yeais, 1901—1C05, for the whole world rose to si\ty-8ix 
millions. In thenext quinquennium ending with 1910, the annual average output 
rose to eighty-nine millions. The figures for the last two years have been 
obtained from'the Mining and Engineering .Touriuil of New^ York. These figures 
show a decrease in the output of 1911, but it is believexi that the figures given 
in the journal jire under-estimates and that when tha United Blatcis Mint Reports, 
from which the figures for the other years have been talven are available, they 
will show a continued increase in the last two years also. The increase, therefore, 
is a remarkable one. During the twenty-two years ending with 1912 the total 
output has been more than thirteen hundred nincty-foiir milhons sterling against 
a total production of about sixteen hundred and thirty-seven millions since the 
discovery of America in the fifteenth century up* to J890, according to the 
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estimates of Soetbeer down to 1850 and of the Master of the United States’ Mint 
since'that year up to 1910 nnd those of the Mining and Engineering Journal of 
New York for 1011 and 1912. 


Froduclion of gold tn the world since the discovery of America. 




Average Annual proditction. 


Annual production. 


« 








PmgreBBive 
addition to the 
stock of golfi 

VeriodB. 


In fine , 

Value in ^ 

ProgrvBBive 
Mldition to the 

Years. 

In fine 

Value in 



omnis. , 

Blcrliu^. 

Block of gold 


oiincoR. 

sterling. 

in sterling. 



1 

' 

in Bterling. 




1493—1020 (28 vearK) 

186,470 

792.203 

22,181,684 

1891 

6,320.194 

20,848.675 

I,6(i3.67(i,097 

1521-1044(24 „ 

) 

230,104 

077.076 

45,653.084 

1802 

7,004.266 

.30,136,884 

1,693,812.081 

1546—1000(10 „ 

) 

273,506 . 

1,1 (>2,308 

64,260,012 

1893 

7,618,811 

32,365,181 

1.726,178.162 

150K J5S0(20 „ 

) 

‘ 210,006 

034,203 

82.931,072 

1894 

8,764,362 

37,231,586 

1,7(53,400,748 

15K1 —10(K)(20 „ 

) 

237,267 

1,007,078 

103,003.632 

1895 

9,616,100 

40,845,920 

1,804,255,(568 

1001—1020(20 „ 

) 

' 273,018 , 

],l(i3,54] 

126,364,452 

1896 

9,783,914 

41,562,704 

1,846,818.372 

1621—1040(20 „ 

) 

' 266,845 1 

1,133,538 

140,035,312 

1897 

11,420,068 

48,513,146 

1,804,331.618 

1641-1600(20 „ 

) 

281,050 1 

1,107,654 

1,264,647 

172,088.202 

1808 

13,877.806 

68,953.779 

1,953,285.207 

1061—1680(20 

) 

207.700 ! 

108,281,232 

1899 

14.837,775 

63.031,803 

2,016,317.100 

1081—1700(20 „ 

) 

; 346.006 . 

1,470,147 

227,684,172 

1000 

12,316,135 

12.625,527 

52,315,430 

2,068.632,530 

1701-1720 f20 „ 

) 

412,163 

1,750,860 

262,701,372 

11H)1 

53,634.0<il 

2,122.26(5,571 

1721—1740(20 „ 

) 

1 

613,422 

2,605,046 

314,820,S )2 

1002 j 

14,354,680 

60,079.577 

2,183,24(5,148 

1741—1760/2? „ 

791,211 ■ 

3,361,158 

382,043,452 

1903 ! 

' 15,852.620 

67.342,‘K)r> 

2,250,580,053 

1761—17x0(20 „ 

1 

(>(>5,666 1 

2.x27,886 

438,601,172 

1904 i 

l(i.8()4.372 

71,386,385 

2,321.976,438 

1781—1800(20 „ 

) 

571,048 . 

2,410,627 

487.193,712 

J906 , 

18,306,451 

78,110.328 

82,714,367 

2,4(K>.124.761> 

1801- 1810(10 veaTK) 

r.7i,r>(}3 ’ 

l’,427,083 

511,473,542 

1906 1 

19,471,080 

2.482.830,133 

1811—1820 (lt» „ 

) 

367,057 : 

1,663,033 

627.103,872 

1907 ! 

, 19,077.260 

84,864,636 

2,6(57,703,760 

1821—JiS3f)(lO 

) 

457,044 

1,041,564 

546,610,512 

574,220,132 

1908 

1 21,422,214 

90,020,003 

2,(558,(532,772 

1831—1840(10 

) 

; (i62,20] > 

2,770,0(i2 : 

1909 

> 21,060,303 

03,326,012 

2,751,050,714 

1841—1850(10 „ 

1 

1,7(JO,0()2 , 

7,478,7(i2 

049,010.7^2 

1910 

21,990,207 

03,441,651 

2,845,401,365 

1.851—1855 ( 5 vears) 

6,410,324 1 

27,231,422 

785,173.86*2 

1911 


91,87."!,000 

2,937.27(>,6'5ri 

186(i—1860 ( 5 „ 

) 

6.4N(i,262 

27.554.057 | 

022,044,147 

1912 


93,023,000 

. 3.031,109,365 

1861— ] 865 ( 5 „ 

) 

n.040,5’-2 

26.274,240 

1,010,315,347 



1866—1870 ( 5 „ 

) 

) 

(>,270,086 , 

2(1.635,677 1 

1 1,182,403,732 

i '* 




1871—1875 ( o „ 

5,501,014 i 

23.761,074 ! 

1 1,301,249,102 

1 .. 



.. 

1871V. 1KS0( 5 „ 

) 

5,543.110 i 

23.547,423 j 

1 1,418,086,217 


•* i 


., 

1881-1885 ( 5 „ 

) 

4,704,755 1 

20,368,338 ' 

! 1,620,827,907 


•• 


,, 

188ri.-lKnO( 5 „ 

) 

6,461,282 * 

23,190,023 

1,636,827,522 j .. 

1 


.. 


253. The whole of the gold produced each year does not, of course, go into 
currWy. The usages of gold are generally held to be four, ws,, (a) for the arts, 
{h) for hoarding, (c) for circulation, and (d) for bank reserves. The supply as 
regards the arts has clearly no effect on prices, and if gold is hoarded it has 
much the same effect on prices as if it had remained in the mines. It is only 
the amount used as currency and that held in bank reserves that have an 
effect on prices. 

264. It is difficxilt to make a satisfactory estimate of the gold consumed in 
the arts and the industries. Many distinguished authorities have made investiga¬ 
tions in this matter from time to time, but have not been able to come to any satis¬ 
factory conclusion. Upon the information available, the United States Mint has 
made an estimate of the annual consumption in the arts and the industries of 
the world, excluding Asia and Africa. These estimates are, however, admittedly 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory in many respects. Prof. W. T. Layton, 
Newmarch Memorial lecturer in Statistics of the University College, London, says, 
“ large quantities (of gold) are used by industries of various kinds—the proportion 
which finds its way into the arts, as compared with the amount used as currency 
being dependent on the extent of the demand for gold as material at the current 
value of gold. It is difficult to ascertain how much of the world’s supply is used 
in industry, for gold is continually transferred from one employment to another. 
But a recent estimate by the Master of the United States’ Mint shows that in 1907 
the new material used for industrial purposes throughout the world amounted to 
about one-third of the world’s production in that year.* But this estimate has 

* In bin report for 1911, the Moatorof the Hint, United 6t»tr« of America, ertinutoe that the ooneumption 
of gold for induRtrift] |mrpoBOf> in thi world, except and Africa, amounted, in 1910, to about one.fourtb of the 
total production. , 
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very little basis, and it is largely a matter of conjecture how far the enormous 
increase in the world’s gold supply has had the effect of stimulating gold iisin? 
industries.” 


2oo. It is also difficult to frame any reliable estimate of the total (quantity of iioBrftac *1 Mi 
gold hoarded in the different coimtries of the world. The net amount of gold'"*"***"***®**’ 
imported into India from 1898-99 to 1911-1912 has amounted to £110,00. 

This with the total output of gold in India itself during the period gives a total 
of £140.000.000 os the value of gold absorbed in India during the fourteen years. 

Almost the whole of it, with the exception of only a few millions held in the 
currency and other reserves and in active circulation, has been hoarded. In 
other words, India alone has hoarded about fifteen per cent, of the world’s 
production of gold during the fourteen years ending 1911-12, There arc many 
other countries also, Egypt in particular, which have hoarded large amounts. 

'The amount of gold absorbed by Egypt during 1899 to 1910 luis !teen estimated 
at £,^0,000,00(t 


2.39- 'The table below shows the additions in gold to the Bank and other re- inereMein 
serves of some important countries during the twenty-one years, 1890 —1919. dinwont 


AMitunis lu fjol.l to the Bank and other reserce.< oj s mtj nnnoriutl (0»nUnes, 


liiinks and 'rri'asnirii\4. 


Bank of Eiijrland 
Scotch Ihiiilvs of Tshuc . 

Irish Banks of Issue 
Germany— I m perial Bank 
Gernianv—German War Fund 
Austria-Hungary 
Bank of France . 

Bank of Spain 
Bank of Portugal. 

Bank of Netherlands . 

National Bank of Belgium . 
Bank of Italy 
Bank of Naples . 

Bank of Sicily 
Bank of Russia . 

Bank of Finland . 

National Bank of Koumania . 
National Bank of Bulgaria . 
National Bank of Servia 
Imperial Ottoman Bank 
Royal Bank of Sweden 
National Bank of Denmark . 
National Bank of Norway 
Banks of Switzerland . • 

Bank of Greeco ... 
United States—^In National Banks 
In State Banks 
„ In the Treasury 

Bank of Australia 
Uanadian Treasury and Banks 
Banks of South Africa . 


Total 


I 


;Ust j 


,’11 til 1 >i!cciab(sr 

IhM. 1 

l.VJU. 

I'JIO. 

i* 


f 

njst.iKh) 

2i),0()2,0()() 

31,095.000 . 



1.918.060 

3,480,001) ; 

2 ,«ir»,ooo 

3,649,000 

12,234,000 • 

22,i):i!>,000 

32,760,000 

5,800,000 

5,81)0,000 

5,869,000 

5,420,000 

43,982,000 

54,971,000 

50,471,000 

74,310,000 

130,050.000 

0,009,000 

13,485,000 

16.;!0l,000 

1,028,000 

1,075,000 

J.318,000 

5,009,000 

3,730,000 

10,391,000 

2,000,000 

4,32‘),0lX) 

5,037.000 

) 


38,070,000 • 

f 18,132,000 

15,702,000 

8,0'.tl.000 ' *. 

) 


2.261,000 

42,605,000 

90,275,000 

130,288,000 

861,000 

888,000 

873,000 

! 2,011,000 

1,444,000 

4,7.59,000 

420,000 

127,000 j 

1,251,000 

1 345,000 . 

280,000 i 

i 992,(K)C 

740,000 : 

1,381,000 ; 

C,171.00(> 

1,379,000 i 

2,195,000 j 

4,482,000 

1 2,754,000 ■ 

3,249,000 

4,085,000 

! 1,755,000 ! 

1,775,0()0 

1,904,000 

1 2,364,000 1 

3,890,000 

6,187,000 

1 21,000 1 

79,000 

40,000 

i 17,348,000 

11,800,000 

46,849,000 

1 5.306,000 1 

16,400,000 

16,333,000 

! 64,4.59,009 , 

82,279,000 

226,731,000 

18,465.000 ! 

21.802,090 1 

1 37,915,000 

1,505,090 

4,051,0U0 j 

j 22,235,000 

1,028,000 

j 

0.740,W) 

10.337.000 

i 

296,031,000 ' 

( 

503,850,000 

866,856,000 
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MtajfMtotKWi 257. Information regarding the net additions to the stock of gold in these 
••■Mil. countries, i.e., the net imports flus the production of gold, is not, however, 

available for all of them. The table below gives the information only for those 
coimtries for which it is available. 


Net additions to the stocks of Gold in important countries for which statistics 

are available- 


(In hundreds of (honsnnds of pounds slerllns.) 


Increadf* ■*. 
Decrea.si? — 


Yottw. 


! 

United 

1 Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Germany. 

Fraiiee. 

Italy. 

India. 

Total. 

1890 . 


+9.3 

+6,0 

+3,0 

—5,3 


+ 4,7 

17,7 

1891 . 


+ 6,0 

,, 

+ 5,0 

+5,1 

• • 

+ 2,2 

18,3 

1892 . 


+6,6 

—5,0 

+ M 

+ 11,1 

—1,0 

-1,1 

12,0 

1893 , 


+ 4,7 

+ 6,0 

+ 1,9 

+ 7,5 

-4,9 

+ 1,2 

16,4 

1894 . 


+ 11,9 

—8,0 

■fl2,G , 

+ 14,2 

—4 

-1,9 

28,4 

1895 . 


+ 14,6 

—4,5 

+8 

+4 

—9 

+2,4 

12,8 

1896 . 


—5,6 

+20,2 

+ 1,1 

—4 

—7 

+ 2,6 

17,2 

1897 . 


,, 

+11,7 

+1,8 

+6,4 

—4 

+ 4,7 

24.2 

1898 . 


+ 7,1 

+ 41,6 

+5,2 

-4,6 


+ 5,9 

54,4 

1899 . 


+ 11.0 

+ 15,8 

+ 6,8 

+ 6,3 

—6 

+ 6,0 

45,3 

1900 . 


+ 7,7 

+ 18,8 

+ 6,4 1 

+ 5,3 1 

i -1,0 

+ 2,4 

39,b 

1901 . 


+ 6,7 

+15,6 

+ 10,3 

+ 11,4 

—7 

+3,2 

46,5 

1902 . 


+ 6,2 

+ 18,1 

+ 1,6 

+12,5 

+1,8 

+7,8 

48,0 

1903 . 


+9 

+19,3 

+9,5 

+ 7,4 

+10,7 : 

+ 8,9 

56,7 

1904 . 


+ 8 

+9,3 

+ 19,4 

+21,3 

+ 1,8 . 

+8,9 

61,5 

1905 . 

• 

-1-7,7 

+18,8 

+9,0 

+25,9 

+12,0 ; 

+2,7 

76,1 

1906 . 

• 

+ 8,4 

+41,2 

+ 13,4 

+10,8 

+8,7 ■ 

+12,2 

89,7 

1907 . 

• 

+6,2 

+36,2 

—8 

+ 11,6 

+ 10,9 

+ 13,7 

77,8 

1908 . 


—3,8 

+ 13,2 

fl5,4 ■ 

+39,8 

—1 

+ 5.1 

69,6 

1909‘. 


+7,4 

+ 2,6 

+ 2,6 

+ 14,4 

-2.2 , 

+ 16,7 

41,5 

1910 . 

• 

+6,4 


+ 17,6 

+ 4,6 

-1.5 1 

+ 18,3 

45,4 

Total 

• 

115,2 

276,9 

144,0 

205,7 

30,7 ; 

' 1 

126,6 

899,1 


AhMipOonotcwi 258. The net amount of gold absorbed in these countries, during the years 
1800—4910, for purposes other than increasing the bank and other reserves may 
MM HMim. tjjgp be deduced from the two foregoing tables. 


Net addition to 
. stock of gold. 

Addition to Notataorptlon 

re«,rve. , *<«• othor pur- 

[ poses. 

United Kingdom 


115,200,000 

13,607,000 101,893,000 

United States of America 


276,900,000 

202,790,000 74,110,000 

Germany .... 


144,000,000 

20,526,000 , 123,474,000 

France .... 


205,700,000 

79,579,000 , 126,121.000 

Itaiiy. 


30,700,000 

-10,041,000 1 40,741,000- 

India .... 


126,600,000 

i 

6,600,000 j 120,100,000 


Total 

i 

899,100,000 

1 

! 

313,161,000 686,939.000 


ItoMm iwMm these few countries alone have absorbed for other purposes, more than<^ 

adfOwdUd £585,000,000 of gold daring the twenty-one years, against a total produce of 
pndncaMniMi. £1^233,000 in the whole world. The United States Mint gives the following 
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estimates of the total amount of gold diverted from monetary use or so 
employed that apparently it would not be directly efiective upon world prices. 


£ 

Indufltria] consumption in the world except Asia and Africa , 196,900,000 

India. 89,000,000 

Egypt. 30,000,000 

Japan. 14,200,000 

South America. 70,500,000 

Mexico. 5,900,000 


Total . 406,560,000 

This clearly shows that, out of the world's total production of gold, the 
amount utilised for the purposes of currency and bank reserves is considerably 
less than half the total quantity of the gold produced. 

260. It should be remembered that in recent years there has been an inmiei deiiaM 
increased demand for gold as currency not only in consequence of an extra-*®^®^*®"***"^ 
ordinary growth of business in countries in which banking and credit has not 
developed to the same extent as in the most advanced countries of Western 

Euroj>e and the United States, but also because many countries in wdiich silver 

was formerly the standard of value have recently adopted gold as their legal ^ 

standard. Thus, Costa Rica adopted a gold standard in 1896, Russia and 

Japan in 1897, Equador in 1900, Panama and Columbia in 1903 and Mexico in 

1905. With the increase in gold production, there has thus been a large increase 

in the demand for gold currency. 

261. Argentina and Brazil have also accumulated during the last decade heavy Awymiita^^ij^ 

reserves of gold as the basis for their paper currencies. The stock in the con- Ameriea 
version fund and in the National Bank of Argentina is estimated to have increased “ 

during the 10 years ending wdth December 1910 by £42,400,000. The stock,in 

the conversion fund of Brazil is also estimated to have increased during the same 
period by £18,200,000. Uruguay has also imported a large amount of gold during 
this period, but it is believed most of this has ultimately reached Argentina. 

Director Roberts of the United States Mint says :—“ It is probably fair to estimate 
that altogether South America during the second period has increase I its gold 
holdings by the amounts now in the conversion funds of Argentina and Brazil, 
or, in round figures, £70,500,000. This gold has been taken for the reorganization 
of monetary systems. It has not entered into circulation nor has there been any 
material increase in the amount of paper currency outstanding.’* 

262. The use of gold as a reserve against paper currency, thus affording a . 
stable basis for the exchanges, is undoubtedly beneficial to trade and industry 
and particularly favourable to international trade and investments, but the 
influence of development in these new countries, chiefly devoted to agriculture 
and the production of raw materl ils, would seem to be for a downward rather 
than an upward movement of world prices. The exports of Brazil and Argentina 
consiLt of coffee, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, cotton, wheat, com, linseed, w^ool, 
hides and leather, live stock and meats, all of which commodities are important 
factors in price tables. Although the market course of these products has b^en 
upward, the influence of these countries upon their prices has been unmistakably 
downward." 

263. Gold coin is no longer accumulated in a few important centres, but is oinet eiMi of 
becoming diffused all over the world. The total amount of goods and servicesMiiniViecs^ 
that have to be paid for throughout the world in any year is, however, so vast that ^ 

the annual addition to the gold currency of the w^orld would be but trifling: 

Taking Clearing House returns into account, in 1907 alone the transactions of the 
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London Clearing Banks amounted to £12,730,000,000 and of the Qetman Clearing 
Houses to £2,218,000,000, Paris Clearii^ Houses to £1,036,000,000, the Clearing 
Houses of the five principal cities of the United States to £29,836,000,000, a 
total of £45,820,000,000. The total transactions of the world would thus 
amount to many thousands of million pounds sterling. Compared with this, the 
annual additions to the gold currency of the world would be very small indeed 
and would not raise general prices by more than a very small fraction of 
1 per cent, at the most. The effect would also not be cumulative, for when the 
first influence of the addition had once been exercised in producing a trifling 
rise of world’s j)rices, the higher price level would absorb the enhanced stock of 
money, in conducting the same volume of transactions as before, at the higher 
level of prices. The direct effecst of the increased production of gold in raising 
prices is not, therefore, very great. It is only by its indirect effect in enlarging 
the volume of credit to a substanti.al extent that its effect on prices becomes 
appreciable. 


Statement shneing the Clearing Home traneaditms of some cities and countries of the world. 


Amou:\T IX Millions. 


Inhex Nusiueks. 








Frinci}ial 




Principal 








Citi(!S ' India— 




Cities 

India— 




London 

German 

Paris 

in CalcnttaJ London 

GermupU 

Paris 

in 

CiilcuUa, 


Yoars. 

Clearing 

Clearing Clearing 

United Bombay 

Clearing Clearing 

Clearing 

United Bombay 




Banlw. 

Housc'b. 

Houses. 

' Sta' js : and 

Bunks. 

. Houses. 

Houbch. 

Stat(.‘B 

aiK^ 







of 1 Madras. 




of 

Madras. 







America.' 


' 


America. 





£ 

Marks. 

Fniue.^. 

Dollars.; It 


j 




1890 


. 

7,801 

17,001 

6,004 

60,623 1,37,76 

115 

, 101 

Ill 

108 

94 

1891 



0,848 

17,603 

4,869 

56,718 ‘ 1.46,50 

101 

100 

90 

102 

100 

‘ 1892 



6,482 

10,703 

4,71.5 

62,109 ! 1,43,81 

96 

94 

87 

111 

98 

1H93 



0,478 

18,123 

6,370 

54,323 i 1,46,<»8 

95 

, 102 

99 

97 

100 

1894 



0,332 

18,233 

0,144 

4.5,686 1 1,58,34 

03 

; 103 

113 

82 

108 

1805 



7,593 

21.121 

7,352 

' .53,348 1,75,79 

112 

, 119 

136 

95 

120 

1890 



7.575 

22,720 

7.550 

51,333 1 1.81,23 

112 

I 128 

139 

92 

124 

1897 



7,491 

24,017 

8.546 

67,403 ! 1.90,73 

110 

i 135 

158 

103 

130 

1898 



8,097 

27.975 

0.568 

68,931 . 1,76,25 

119 

158 

176 

123 

120 

1899 



9,150 

.30,238 

10,656 

94,178 1 2,02,55 

135 

170 

197 

169 

138 

1900 



8,000 

20,473 

10,664 

' 86,205 ; 2,12,.35 

132 

166 

197 

1.54 

145 

1901 



9,501 

28.922 

; 9,965 

118,579 2,11,19 1 

141 

i 163 

184 

212 i 

144 

1902 



10.020 

29,060 

; 10,816 

I18.023 1 2.29.40 j 

148 

169 

199 

211 : 

157 

1903 



10,120 

31,137 

11,833 

‘ 109.209 ‘ 2,43,91 

149 

1 176 

218 

195 1 

166 

1904 


. 

1 10.564 

32,635 

13,897 

112.621 ! 2,51,07 

156 

184 

256 

201 i 

171 

1005 



12,288 

37,003 1 

i 17,855 

143,909 ' 3,00,45 

181 

j 212 

320 

267 i 

205 

1900 



12/. 11 

42,036 : 

24,800 

' 160,010 : 3,31,48 

i 187 

! 237 

468 

286 i 

226 

1907 


[ 1 

12,7.30 

1 45,313 

26,095 

145,175 ; 3,66,38 

; 188 

; 255 

481 

260 , 

250 

.• 1008 



12.120 

4.7,961 

., 

132,408 3,66,20 

179 

1 250 


237 1 

243 

1009 





,, 

165,608 3.61,00 

.. 1 

1 .. 


; 296 1 

246 

1910 


• i 

.. 

•. 

., 

.. 4,10,08 

,, 

,, 


-• 1 

280 

1011 


• j 

,. 

, , I 

,, 

1 .. i 4.54,61 

■. i 

i • • 



310 

" 1912 



•• 

.. : 

•• 

.. 6,16,78 

1 

1 

I 


! .. ! 
.. 1 

363 


Development of Credit. 


Tiemottte 

toSMstolnedll 

pileci. 



264. The importance of the development of credit as affecting world’s price 
levels has been emphasised of late by many economists and writers on prices. 
The “ Statist ’’ said— 

“ What really does determine prices is credit. Prices rise when there is an 
eagerness to buy; prices fall when there is an unwillingness to buy; in othra 
words, when credit is good, prices are high; when credit is bad, prices are low 
Credit, in its turn, is determined partly by the general feeling of the times, and 
partly by the abilily or inability of the banks to lend feeely.” 

265. There can be no doubt that in the world of business the organisatioo 
of credit has been greatly increased and perfected in recent years. This increased 
‘output of credit has been supported and facilitated by the increased suppfy 
of gold, but it has been actually brought into play by a oambiaatkm of 
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increased credibility and an increased demand for credit resulting from a great 
development of profitable economic enterj)riscs upon a larger business scale 
simultaneously in a number of new areas of enterprise. 

266. A most important cause for the increased credibilit)’ is that a large 
proportion of modem businesses has taken a financial fonn that makes their 
assets available as security for credit. The substantial economic resources of a 
country, its rich and fertile lands, its houses, factories and other buildings, 
its machinery and iilaiits, the materials, finished commodities and the goodwill 
which form the marketable vvcallli of a coiiimuiuiy, constitute the chief basis 
of the credit which bankers and otlum create and sup])ly. Until comparatively 
recent times, only real jiroperty in a few sccurii countries and a very few fonns 
of personal property were available as effective jiledges. One of the principal 
reasons why so many ])rivate l)usines.s(»s lun e reconstituted themselves as Joint- 
stock Companies, and why the corjioratc form has been taken by almost all 
large new capitalistic enteriirises, is that, Iheroliy, tliey are enabled to utilise 
their stocks and shares as a <*rtidit basis. The general j-csiilt has been that in 
rectmt years a rapidly increasing propoiiion of tlu* aggregate wealth of most 
communities has become available as bank security. 

267. The opening wy of laigt*- new, genuine areafi of over-seas investment ^ 

has generally given a stimulus to tliat jjrofitable business which, with brief and 

jiartial interruj)tions, has ])revailcd since the middle of the last decade of 

the ninotcHmth century. The ca.pita]isti<* development in Argentina, Brazil 

and other South American countries, the discover}^ of natural values in 

Korth-AVest (Canada, the immense impetus given to the mining, metal and 

other manufacturing industries of the United States, the entering of Japan 

U])on a mw industrial career, really account for tlie iiKTcased demand for credit. " * ^ 

An immense quantity of this credit has been manufactured in America, the* 

j)opulalion, wealth and business development of wineh have proceeded with 

unprecedented celerity tluring the last fifteen years. In other civilised countries 

of the world, the desire to })ar(i(:i])ale, to the utmost extent, in the cxj)loitation 

of the rich, newly discovered resources of disfaut lands and in the profitable 

home trade lesulting therefrom, has brought about an abimdant use of the 

machinery of credit. 

208. In a paper which he read before Ihe Boyal Statistical Society in Sir Ciewgo ’ 
December 1910, to which rcfeience has been made elsewhere, Sir Ge()rge Paisb 
gave the following statistics of the*, cayjital subscribed in London for investment 
in Colonial and foreign countries U]) to the end of 1907 and during each of the 
three years 1908, 1909 and 1910. Of the total amount subscribed, 53 per cent, 
has been invested in the Americas, 16 per cent, in Asia, 14 per cent, in Africa, 

12 per cent, in Australasia and 5 per cent, in the continent of Europe. The 
total amount for each of the different continents has been as follows 


— 

Up to 19t>7. 

1908-10. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

America (North and South) 

Asia. 

Africa. 

Australasia. 

Europe ...... 

1,385,599,000 

415,490,000 

411,650,000 

360,878,000 

101,622,000 

314,401,000 
84,510,000 
43,460,000 
rO,122,000 
48,378,000 

1,700,000,000 

500,000,000 

455,000,000 

387,000,000 

160,000,000 

Total 

2,675,139,000 

6]0.861,000 

1 

3,192,000,000 
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in estimating the total amount which Great Britain has supplied to other nations 
Sir. George Faish took no account of the large sum, termed private 
capital, which is employed abroad by the British people in a variety of ways 
such as the purchase of land, loans on mortgage, deposits in banks, branch 
manufacturing, mercantile and trade undertakings, etc. If these be included, 
the total sum, invested in other countries, would amotmt, according t) him, to 
£3,500,000,000. An idea of the enormous magnitude of the demand for credit, 
in recent years, may be formed from the fact that no less than £517,000,000 
were subscribed in London alone for investment in colonial and foreign countries 
and that of this, a very small portion was taken up by European countries, and 
that the investment of the three years is more than one-sixth of the total amount 
found by England for the same purpose up to the end of 1910. 

.269. Along with the expansion of credibility, the main basis of credit, there has 
been a great extension and improvement of the banking and financial system, 
which has penetrated into fresh countries and into fresh strata of population. 
The following statement shows the growth of banking capital and deposits in 
England, Germany, France and the United States of America. A study of these 
figures will show that the growth of banking capital and deposits also has been 
enonnous during the last fifteen years. 

I 

Growth of Banking and deyosits in Banks in India comyared with that of the, most advanced 

countries of the world, 

[In millions of pounds sterling. 


Capital and Beaekve Funds. , Depcisits. 


Years. 

% 

es 

u 

France 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

India. 

1 

Total. England. 

' 

France. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

India. 

Total. 

1 

1800 . 


108 

31 

05 

257 

4 

i 

62S ! 

764 

91 

74 

610 

10 

1,557 

1801 . 


170 

31 

07 

274 

4 

652 ; 

780 

02 

70 

021 

18 

1.590 

1802 . 


176 

30 

07 

280 

3 

m \ 

807 

03 

76 

720 

16 

1,718 

1803 . 


176 

30 

08 

200 

3 

673 1 

801 

90 

70 

008 

15 

1,650 

1804 . 


109 

32 

60 

292 

3 

605 i 

780 

100 

98 

710 

16 

1,718 

1805 . 

. 1 

174 

34 

74 

207 

3 

582 

817 

100 

110 

738 

17 

1,788 

1890 . 

1 

180 

30 

79 

seo 

4 

589 ' 

017 

112 

110 

729 

17 

1,886 

1807 . 


180 

30 

94 

284 

4 

004 ' 

034 

118 

125 

781 

17 

1,076 

1808 . 


194 

37 

109 

283 

6 

628 ! 

041 

122 

147 

928 

18 

2,150 

1800 . 


107 

30 

123 

280 


044 I 

967 

132 

104 

1,173 

20 

2,450 

1000 . 


205 

46 

120 

302 

5 

084 

1,043 

138 

171 

1,258 

21 

2,031 

1001 . 


241 

47 

127 

320 

S 1 

740 . 

1,151 

150 

176 

1,510 1 

24 

3,023 

1002 . 


247 1 

48 

128 

305 

5 : 

793 ; 

1,182 

140 

103 

1,638 

28 

3,100 

1003 * 


251 i 

51 

134 

414 

5 

865 

1,240 

103 

210 

1,718 

30 1 

3,367 

1004 . 


258 1 

52 

143 

440 

5 

1 904 1 

1,242 

208 

242 { 

1,830 

33 

3,564 

1005 . 


273 

55 

167 

471 

1 

; 961 ! 

1,818 

211 

281 

2,104 

34 

3,048 

im . 


277 

68 

104 

510 

0 

1.021 ! 

1,305 

236 

327 

2,242 

38 

4,237 

1<K)7 . 


285 

; 01 

, , 

567 

0 

.. 1 

1.456 

208 

340 1 

2.436 

41 


1008 . 


207 i 

i • • 

,, 

601 

7 

• • j 

1,479 

,, 

, , 

2.300 

40 


1009 . 


,, 


.. 

584 

7 

■ * i 

.. 

.. 

• • 

2,044 

49 


1910 . 


, , 

1 * * 

,, 

,, 

7 


,. 

., 

• • 

,, 

65 


1911 . 


•• 


•• 


7 

.. 1 




■■ 


• * 


270. The enormous increase in the production of gold has been accompanied by 
an increase in the prevailing rate of interest, as indicated by the following table. 
This has led not a few to believe that, money not having become cheaper, the 
influence of an abundant supply of gold on prices has been counteracted by other 
stronger forces. The development of credit is not, however, usually brought 
about by a lowering of the rate of interest but by an increase in the demand for 
credit. Credit may be dearer, notwithstanding a large increase in the gold 
supply which, in ordinary circumstances, enables a lai^er credit to be created. 
What has actually happened is that the expansion of the demand for credit has 
been so great that, in spite of the tendency of abundant gold in lowering its price, 
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that price has actually risen, and in spite of the rise, the enhanced demand has 
been maintained. The actual rate of interest also depends, in some measure, 
upon the estimates formed in men’s minds of what the future production of capital 
win be, so that, in optimistic times, a high rate of interest is prevalent, the 
reverse being the case when pessimistic views hold the field., .liccause there 
existed genuine causes for trade prosperity and good profits, business men were 
willing and able to pay high prices for money which they reckoned they could 
put to profitable use. The increased demand for credit and the consequent rise 
in the rate of interest are due to the wonderful expansion of industrial enter¬ 
prises which began more than a decade ago, and to the fact that the whole 
world is now looked upon as a field for safe investment. 

Statement of Average holdings of goM and discount rales in the most imjiortant countries. 


AVhaiAOX HOLDINOS OF GOLD. 

(In miUiona of jioundu sterling.) 


Discount dates* 



Years. 

1 

1 

1 

( 

! 

! 

Bank of England. 

Bank of France. 

i 

A 1 

.a 1 

.3 ■ 

JO 

& ' 

United States Trea¬ 
sury. 

Bank of England. 

Bank of Franco. 

a 

<8 

.a 

ii 

1 

United States 

Treasury. 

1890 


' 

22 1 

50 

25 i 

64 

4-5 

1 

3 ! 

4-5 

■ 5*8 

1891 


• i 

24 ! 

56 

29 

55 

3'3 

3 : 

3*8 

3*4 

1892 


• i 

25 

62 i 

30 1 

53 

2-5 

2*7 j 

3*2 

3 1 

1893 



26 

67 

2G : 

39 

3*1 

2*5 ! 

4*1 

4*6 

1894 


. 1 

34 

72 

30 

30 

21 

2-5 1 

3*1 

1*1 

1895 


• , 

39 

81 

34 

28 

2 

2-1 i 

3*1 

1*8 

1896 



44 

78 

29 ' 

32 

2-5 

2 , 

3*7 

4*3 

1897 



35 

78 

29 

38 

2-6 

2 1 

3*8 

i-ar 

1898 



33 

74 

29 

49 

3*2 

2*2 i 

4*3 

2*2 

1899 



32 

74 

28 ' 

64 

3-8 

3*1 

5 

5 

1900 



33 

81 

28 : 

89 

4 

3*2 ' 

5*3 

* 2-9 

1901 



36 

90 

32 

105 

3-7 

3 

4*1 

4 

1902 


, 1 

35 

101 

35 

117 

3-3 

3 ; 

3*3 

5-2 

1903 



34 

99 

32 

133 

3-8 

3 ' 

3-8 

3*9 

1904 


• 1 

34 

J02 

33 ^ 

143 

3*3 

3 

4*2 

1-8 

1905 



35 

113 

36 ’ 

148 

3 

3 ' 

3-8 

4*4 

1906 



33 

114 

33 : 

168 

4*3 

3 

5*1 

6*4 

1907 


• 1 

34 

107 

31 1 

189 

4*9 

3*5 

6 

7*4 

1908 


• j 

37 

121 

38 

209 

3 

3-1 

4*8 

2 

1909 


! 

37 

145 

40 : 

214 

3*1 

1 

3 

3*9 

2*7 


Effect of Wabs on Pbices. 

271. Another important factor which has contrilmte.d largely to the rise fiiMt 
of prices is the great wars which hu to taken place in quick succession during the last 
fifteen years. In periods of war, a large part of the supplies of capital and labour, 
which would otherwise be devoted to the extension of railways, the opening up . 
of new lands, the erection of factories, etc., is diverted to un])roductive purposes, 
and at the some time consumption is stimulated by the cx|)ciHliturc involved, by 
the wars. The wars with Napoleon raised the cost of living enormously during the 
early years of the nineteenth century. In the tame way, the Crimean war, the 
TTidiq.o Mutiny, the Italian war, the American Civil war and the German wars 
with Dexunark, Austria and France prevented production from overtaking 
•consumption and caused prices to be maintained at a high level, notwithstand¬ 
ing the immense improvements in the methods of transportation and of production 
-that took place during the period. In the eighties, a period of unbroken peace 
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occurred, railways were built up on a vast scale, immense tracts of new lands were 
opened up and production was increased by leaps and bounds, and tlic progress 
' of science permitted the world^s output of goods to be transported from the pro¬ 

ducing to the consuming districts at a rapidly declining cost. Thus a long period 
of peace contributed, in no small measure, to the abnonnally low cost of living 
in the nineties. In 1898, the long period of peace was broken by the Spanish- 
American vrar. Following upon this came the South African war and, not long 
after this, the Russo-Japanese war. These struggles caused an unproductive 
expenditure of about nine hundred millions of pounds sterling, stimulated 
consmnption and prevented production to keep pace with the growtli of demand. 
The result was a great increase in demand in proportion to the supply and a 
marked advance in the prices of commodities. 

272. "‘The first thing,"' said Sir Francis Webster, an eminent business 
wir. man of long experience, at the last meeting of the British Association, “to break 

. the calm.and apparently to arrest what seemed an endless downward 

course of prices wasthc American-Spanish war. The first thing to move the ])rice 
of such articles as cotton and leather goods—I speak of such things as I know— 
was the war demand for these. The Boer war and Russo-Japeanese war followed 
in quick succession. Tliere was feverish activity in many articles, with great 
consumption and great waste, and great displacement of capital. The stocks of 
many articles have never recovered the drain on them. In our own local 
business, stocks of heavy linen goods, that had lain and weighed down the market 
for years, were swept out. The same tiling happened with heavj’ cotton goods, 
and the demand for saddlerj’’ could hardly be met. The saim^ cause must have 

produced similar effects in many other branches of trade.The higher level is 

in evidence in every kind of product, whether in raw material or manufactured 
goods. The security begotten of long peace has been lost, and there .scorns 
. littJ.e j>rospect of its early recover}’. Warlike cxjieiiditurc has becii growing 
apace. Nothing nearer to a state of war, without war, has perhaps ever lieen 
seen.' Alarm follows alarm. Expenditure tops expendi1 lire in the most onerous 
of all peace i^ursuits in the gigantic preparation for war.“ 

uwastage of capital may be illustrated from the jircscnt war in 
InEaitmEmpe. Eastern Europe. Allowing for food and ammunition consmned by the 
belligcrcjits and the property destroyed bj' them, together with the additional 
expenditure on st iiie 400,000 men who were already ujidcr arms before 
jnobilisjition, the weekly loss of cai)ital comes to a million sterling. Moreover, 
every able-bodied man, killed or wounded in war, constitutes another loss of 
• capital. A recent writer has assessed the Joss of each man at £250, assuming 
that the average coiiscri])t can earn £25 a year, and that his life is w orth 10 years" 
purchase. The following is the estimate of the cost of the lielligerents, excluding 
the loss of lives, and the total existing debt of each State, published in the 
‘ ‘State.sman"s Year-Book. 


’ 

Mon in t.ho field. 

EBtinmtccl monthly ' Total 

(obI existing 

(30 days). debt. 

Bulgaria. 

Servia. 

Montenegro. 

Qreece 

Turkey. 

, 

300,000 

200,000 

40,000 

60,000 

000,000 

f £ 

i 

! 4,000,000 24,407,976 

1 3,000,000 ' 26,937,320 

! 600,000 1 250,000 

! 900,000 I 27,343.240 

7,600,000 131,173,879 

1 ! 
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274. The destruction of wealth involved in many recent wars has been accom- inenMei sip M i l " 

tON #B mMUB6Bllb 

panied by an enonnous increase of expenditure on armaments throughout the 
world. 1'his involves a double waste from the standpoint of the production of 
marketable goods. On the one hand, it has removed millions of able-bodied 
workers from productive employments into the military' and naval services. On 
the other, it has caused millions of industrial workers to expend their labour in 
making military and naval apx^aratuses instead of making tlie goods upon which the 
money spent on armaments would have been spimt had it been left in the pockets 
of the tax-payers or becJi a.})}>lied by governments to jiroductive services. 

Thus war and militarism, involving expenditure, upon an increasing scale, are 
responsible, for no inconsiderable ]part, of the rise of prices by the waste of the 
productive forces they involvt^. 

()THER CLAUSES. 

2 75. The influence of ind ustrial and co n u norcial combinations upon th e volume of {"iJfJJSSf 
• production should also be noticed. Tlie rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, ci«i«o®Wn«tioaf. 
Pools and other forms of trade combination or agreement must also have con¬ 
tributed to the rise of prices. The normal result of the formation of combines is struKsiciomarkei 
to restrict the rate of production, making it lower tlian it would have been under 
the influence of free competition. Then, there is a great and growing waste involved KxpenditaA on 
in the struggle to market the goods that are produced. Tn every country there 
is a rapid increase in the proportion of persons engjigcd in trying to sell the goods, sinking of eapital 
Nor can we ignore the lieavy expenditure upon luxurious gt)ods and services which 
is absorbing au increasing share of the general income in the richest countries- 
The sinking of a large ami growing proportion of newly created capital and labour 
of the vrorld in new and backward countries, means the application of a 
vast amount of productive energy to kinds of woik. the full fruitfulness of 
which takes a long period of time to mature. If s(‘veral hundreds of millions of 
fresh capital each year, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu¬ 
factures, have gone into Living the deep foundations for a future cancer of agri¬ 
culture and manufacture in ])ackwanl lands, we sliould expect that this riistriction 
of immediate productivity would have soiiui not mconsiderabk'. hdliiencc in raising 
prices. 

27(i. The ra.pid growth of ovi*r-seas investments has involved immigration inMuigmUoiL 
during the last fifteen years from Europe into tin? countries of xNortli and South 
America and elsewdiere of enunmnis masses of manual labourers, which means 
a large transfer of working population from food production in Europe on a low 
standard of food consumption to industrial cmplo 3 rmcnt in ^America uj)on a 
far higher standard of food consumption. ^ 

277 . The mileage of now railways now umler consti-iiction in agrioalfcural 
countries is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx oi settlers is auxuiuy wurt.. 
on a vast scale. The progress of ra'lway construction at such a rapid rate is being 
followed by other auxiliary works, namely, tlie building of farm lionses, the la 3 dng 
out of towns, the construction of roads, etc., and it is no wonder that consump¬ 
tion should increase more rapidly than production. 
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CHAPTER K. 


Examinaflon of the supply of and demand for some Important commodities. 




; 278. Apart from the causes mentioned in the last three chapters, which 

affect prices of commodities generally, there are, it is well known, causes which 
affect particular commodities or classes of commodities. Otherwise, the variations 
in the price level of the different commodities would have been the same instead 
of being widely different, as they are. In dealing with the causes which have led to 
the rise of prices, it is, therefore, necessary to examine each commodity separately. 
It will, however, neither be convenient, nor interesting, to deal exhaustively with 
all the commodities included in the long price-list published with the report; and 
it will be sufficient if the causes affecting some important commodities only are 
explained. The commodities dealt with below are;—^rice, wheat, sugar, cotton, 
jute, hides and skins and ghee and milk. 


Ri'je. 

Mto'i Mita•! 279. India, including Burma, produces a little less than half the world’s output 

’***’ of rice and has, in normal years, a large surplus available for other countries. More 

than three-fourths of this surplus is, however, ordiuarily contributed by Burma, 
though it produces only slightly more +han onc-tenth of the total amount grov. .i 
in India. The area under the cultivation of rice in Burma is growing rapidly 
every year and it can generally spare four-fifths of its rice for other countries 
and for India proper, when the supply is deficient there. India proper grow 
' an enormous quantity of rice, but in the absence of any large expansion of the 
•growth, consumption is overtaking production. In favourable years, it can spare 
for other countries only about 2 per cent, of its total production, but in xmfavour- 
abl^ years the production is insufficient to meet even its own internal demand, 
so much so that a large quantity has to be imported from Burma to make good the 
deficiency. In India proper, by far the largest quantity is grown in Bengal, but 
the area is not expanding, jute being the more favourite crop with the cultivator. 
A considerable portion of the surplus of India, as a whole, is usually exported to 
Europe, wheu it is used for food and for the manufacture of spirits and starch, 
and has to compete with the rice of other countries and with a number of other 
f grains, namely, oats, rye and maize, and even with beet and potatoes. The 
other Important countries to which Indian rice is exported arc Ceylon, the Straits, 
Mauritius, Ilcrmion, East Africa, Brazil and the West Indies, where it forms the 
chief article of food of the Cliinese and the other Asiatic races. Japan also 
sometimes imports Indian rice, although it grows a considerable quantity itself, 
but when the crops are deficient it has to fall back upon the rice grown in Burma 
and other eastern countries. The demand for Indian licc in foreign .countries 
is thus always fairly lai^e and the prices in India depend more on the Indian 
supply than upon fluctuations in the foreign demand. In Burma, which, as 
mentioned above, usually supplies the greater part of the surplus available in 
Tp, din. for export, the monsoon rains never fail and the rice harvest is, generally, 
good. But a failure of the monsoon in India, by no means an uncommon pheno¬ 
menon, diminishes the supply in India proper to so substantial an extent that a 
demand for rice from Burma is at once created at prices to which foreign markets 
do not respond, and immense quantities of Burma rice which would, in an ordi¬ 
nary year, be exported to foreign countries are deflected to the Indian markets. 
’There may, thus, be a rise in the price in India evenin the absence of a corre¬ 
sponding rise in the external markets. 
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280- The following statement show's the production, export, import, nncl 
available supply of rice in British India, excluding Burma, and the index numbers 
of the Rupee price, year by year, from 1800-91 to 1911-12:— 
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{n) 'J'lit* crop of any uniciul year affoclR tin* piiot* lor tK.! nrxi. cali'iidjir yrar (/.c., tin* croj) lor ]800-t)l would . 
afli'Ct 1891 pricj'H); th<*Tofons in thin rolumu Mic imlt'X uuiub'-r-! iiomrn-'iioo iroin iIimI. of 1891 and i>;id 
witli 1912. 


281. The harvest in India in 1891 was v(‘rv poor and prices naturally rose in Oouraeof prieeBof 
1892. There* w^ms too a failure of the. hnrv(*st in Europe, theroiljy increasing the 
demand for Indian rice as prices of tlie cheaper gfains of Europe rose so higli as 
to prevent them from comx>ctins with Indian rice in the manufacture of spirits 
and starch. In the next three years, the total outturn of rice in India. rai>i(lly 
incTf'ased and there w'as a gradual fall in prices, until in 1895 it reacluMl a level 
several points below the average, of th(^ prcf^eding five yeaiB. The fall w^as accieu- 
tuated by a decrease in the demand from EuTo])e where, owing to an abundant 
harvest, the (jheaper grains competed siic(*.essfully wdth Indian ricfUiotAvitlistanding 
the lower level of pric^es. In 1800, there was a widesx>read failure of f he crops 
in India, and prices rose unusually high in 1897, to which the jiriecs in Europe 
did not rcspon4* The defici(*iicy in India. Avas met by largf* imports, childly from 
Burma, which amounted to no 1 ss than lAventy-five millions of maunds iji the 
two years. In 1897 and 1898, the Indian harvests w'cre good specially in the latter 
ycra* and prices gradually fell very low-, notAvithstanding a large demand from 
Japan to supplement a dc^ficient harvest there. In 1899, the ric.c crop was again 
deficient though not to such a serious exient as in 1896, but. tlic deficiency in the 
other crops was serious and the result Avas a large nicri'asc. in xirices in 1900. 

Exxiorts fell off, wliile imports from Burma and otlim' coiiidries roset to cigliliMui 
millions, of maunds. In 1900 and 1901 also, the crt>ps wen* bc.low t he jiornial, and 
exx)OTts continued, to be restricted wbiht there Avas a l^rgo Increase in this imx)orts 
from Burma and other places and prices contimuKl high. Tii 1002, there were 
bumper crox)S and in the two folloAving years the croj>s *.verc about normal. • 

Exports were stimulated sxnjcially in consequence oi tin* failure of crops m 
Japan and Southern China and imports gradually fell and prices continued to 
fall until 1904, when they dropped below the level of the basic }icriqd, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that there was an exceptionally heaA^ demand in that year 
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from Japan where, in consequence of the Russo-Japanese war, enormous quantities 
of rice were imported from Burma, Bangkok and Saigon. In 1906 and 1906, 
the rice harvest in India was below the normal, but not to a serious extent. Still 
there was an enormous increase in prices in 1906 and 1907. This was the result 
not so much of a failure of the rice harvest as of other crops in considerable parts 
of India, chiefly ))ajra, jowar, ragi and maize, which led to the substitution of 
rice as the main article of food in many parts of India where the other grains are 
ordinarily used. Tliis is clear from the fact that the imports of rice from Burma 
to India again assmned large dimensions in those years. In 1907, there was a 
widespread failure of ctoj)S in considerable parts of India and the price of rice in 
1908 was unusually high, the level reaclietl in that year being the highest on 
record. The import from Burma was also highest in 1908-09, and higher than 
most other years in 1907-08 and 1909-10. The years 1909 and 1910 were very 
good all round and prices fell, but still the supply was not sufficient to meet the 
demand in 1909-10, as would appear from the fact that the imports of that year 
exceeded the ex])orts by a considerable amount. The outturn in 1911 was again 
short and prices have risen again in 1912, more specially in consequence of a 
shortage in China, Japan, Saigon, Java and the Phillippincs. It seems that India 
proper is gradually ceasing to be an exporter of rice and approaching the stage 
when it will have to obtain supjJies of it regularly from Bunua and other 
countries. It should be no wonder, then, that the prices of rice in India should 
be .rising higli<»r and Idghor. 

Wheat. 

surplus oi 282. With the extension of irrigation, the cultivation of wheat in India is 

gi’owing year by year, but the total quantity of wheat produced is less than one- 
third the total production of rice in British India, excluding Burma. The consump¬ 
tion of wheat in India is, however, restricted to (lertain special areas and to the 
^ well-to-do classes in some of the other areas. India is thus able to spare 10 to 15 

per cent, of its total production of wheat for other countries, unless unfavourable 
agficultunil conditions reduce the supply to an abnormally low level, when not only 
do exports to foreign countries shrink to very small dimensions but the supply also 
becomes insufficient to meet the internal demand, and consumers of wheat have 
to take recourse to rice and other kinds of food-grains. Foreign wheat can hardly 
ever compete with the other grains of India, and is, therefore, seldom imported 
. to any substantial extent. 

Karopean'’dr nftod 283. The foreign demand for Indian wheat is essentially different from that 

innoence Indian rice. Indian wheat is ordinarily inferior to the wheat grown in Russia, 

i^'*®**- the United States, * Argentina and the other great wheat-exporting countries of 

the wojld. It docs not actually compete with the wheat of these countries but 
is requi^’cd outside India only to supplement deficiencies. Apart, therefore, from 
intemil conditions affecting the supply, the exports are su^'ect to violent 
fluctuations arising out of variations in the supply in other countries. In one 
year, the demand will be very large and, even if the Indian harvest is abundant, 
prices will rise: in the following year, the foreign demand may be largely reduced 
owing to abundant supplies from Russia, the United States and other exporting 
countries, aiid, even if the harvest in India be deficient, prices might fall. The 
European demand, therefore, exercises a very important influence on the price of 
Indian wheat. 

BUttettes of produc- 284. The following statement shows the production, export, import and net 
eq|o£k radl^rtfl. available supply of wheat in British India excluding Burma, and the index numbers 
of the gold price of wheat in India, year by year, from 1891 to 1911. The wheat 
' harvest being usually gathered towards the end of the financial year the produce 
actually comes into the market and is exported in the next. The outturn shown 
in the table, against each financial year, is, therefore, the actual production of the 
preceding year." The production of wheat in the different countries of the world 
dun::g 1890-J 911 is also shown in the second table. - 
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SUPPLY OF AXD DEMAND FOR IMPORTANT COMMODITIES. [ChAP. IX. 


CfiDiBe pilcoi of 
n-heot. 


285. In 1891, the wheat harvest in India was exceptionally good, and to meet 
a strong demand from Europe in consequence of the failure of the crops in America 
and Russia, more than 18 per cent, of its total produce was exported, and prices 
in India were high. The United States had two most magnificent crops in succes¬ 
sion in the next two years and there was consequently a heavy decline in the de¬ 
mand for Indian wheat in European markets. The Indian harvest in .1892 was 
poor, hut owing to a decline in the European demand prices continued at the level 
of the previous year. In 1893 and 1894, there was a further decline in the European 
demand, which, coupled with comparatively good harvests in India, brought 
down tl)o price, the average price in 1894 being the lowest on record. In 1895, 
the Indian crops were below the normal, and out of the restricted supply a large 
quantity was exported to foreign countries, and prices rose in India. The two 
following years were exceptionally unfavourable for the Indian wheat harvest, 
and prices rose very high, openiting as a check on exports which accordingly 
dwindled to very small dimensions. The crops in 1898 and 1899 were very good, 
and notwithstanding heavy exports to foreign countries, j)rices fell, though the 
level in 1899 was siill higher than the average, of the basic period. The wheat 
crops in India failed again in 1890-1900, and very little wheat was exported from 
India in 1900. Asa consequence of the dijuinished supply, there was a consider¬ 
able rise in the prices in India again in 1900. In the following year, a decline 
in the European demand brouglit down the prices again, although the Indian 
harvest was not particularly good. In 1902, the production in India was short. 
Harvests in Europe, on the other hand, were exceptionally good and as a result 
prices in India fell in 1902 more than 0 per ccjit. In 1902-0.3, the crops were 
above normal and the year following was a record year for the wheat harvest 
in India, the outturn having been 27 per cent, above the basic period. The 
har\^cst in Europe was a bumper one in 1903. In 1904, however, it was poor, and 
enormous quantities ot wheat were exported from India, where prices fell 
almost to the level of the basic period. During the next three years the pro¬ 
duction of Indian wheat was above normal, but still there was a steady rise in 
prices in sympathy with the rise in European markets. In 1007-08, the wheat 
harvest practically failed in India, and prices in 1908 rose 27 per cent, over that 
of the previous year, the exports to other countries being practically stopped al¬ 
together in that year for a time. The crops in 1908-09 were l.)ctter, though much 
below normal. Still, as the liarN ests in Europe and America Avere the higlicst on 
record, prices in India fell ii. 1909 more than 0 per cent. During the t.wo years 
1910 and 1911 the wheat harvest throughout the world was good, and there was 
a steady decline in prices. The price of wheat in India has, witli some occasional 
falls, been rising in recent years, notwithstanding an increase in the supply 
available for internal consiimplitm. This is explaiiUM.l by the rise in world 
markets. It is, therefore, safe to conclude that with the growing prosperity 
of the country, the demand for wheat is increasing, and that wheat is replac¬ 
ing the cheaper grains in the dietary of the people. 


SUUAR. 

ihe prmni portion * 286. During the period under enquiry, prices of ioou-grams—cereals and pulses 

taduSiyl!**' —have risen more than 40* per cent., but the price of Indian crude sugar, known 
as “gur,’’ has risen only 26 per cent, and the price of sugar as a class only 
9 per cent. Sugar has thus not at all shared in the general appreciation of food 
stuffs, probably because of the immense growth of the imports of foreign 
sugar, in the prices of which there has been a substantial decrease. The power 
of India to absorb immense quantities of crystahsed sugar in addition to the 
cruder sugar of its own production has become increasingly striking year by 
year. Still it has not been possible to improve the inefficient methods of the 


^Average of Qiiisqucaniiuii i00S.19]2. 
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indigenous industry, so as to enable its product to compete with the imported 
article. India’s potentiality as a sugar producer is hampered by the small and 
scattered nature of the holdings, the impracticability, except perhaps in newly re¬ 
claimed fireas, such as canal colonies, of concentrated cultivation around the 
central factory, and the peculiarities of demand which has four-fifths of its 
volume restricted to molasses and low grade sugars i)roduced by wasteful and pri¬ 
mitive methods and commanding prices out of all proportion to their refinery 
values. Thus even in a year of abnormally high prices, the demand for refined 
sugar has been strong- It is no wonder, tlu^n, that there should be a continuous 
decline in the acreage under cultivation of cane in this country. Ten years ago 
imported sugar formed only 5*9 per cent, of India’s sugar supply ; now it forms 
more than 20 ])er cent. Though India is probably the largest producer of sugar in 
the world, as \/oukl appear fr(>in the following statements showing tlie w^orld pro¬ 
duction of sugar, and Ihougli its crop is equivalent lo about 5 million tons of 
potential sugar, still having rc^gard to the fact that the j)oj>ulation of Jutlia ex- 
C(ieds 3no millions, that sugar, as an artich^ of diet, is w^ell suited to the Indian 
and that there has been a contratrtioii of its cultivation of sugar, the rapid, 
continuous and enunnous expansioji uf the imj»oi*ts of sugar is not striking. 


World’s production of Cane Sufjar^ ISO') it) 1910, 
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WorWs produjction of Beet and Cane Siujfir, 1S95 to 1910, and Index Number,s, 
the averatje of IS95—1890 being taken as 100, 

In tkotismids of tons of 2,24') pomuis each. 
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Imports of forciKu *‘287. The quantity of sugar imported into India from f<»reign countries in the 
uiTthrMniM^o^ earlier years of the period under enquiry was slightly over 2 million cwts., 
suior prices. practically all of which was cane sugar from Mauritius. China, Java, and the 
Straits. With the increase in the production of lieet sugar in Europe, cane sugar 
of Mauritius was gradually thrust out of the European mark(‘ts and the Mauritius 
sugar planter found himsdf obliged to turn to the Indian inarkel. Mauritius 
sugar was coiisuiued in AV(‘sierii India, where local j)n)duclion was on an 
•insiguificanl- seale, the cliiuale being unsuitahh*. Northern Indian sugar could 
not i'oinpetc with the iniporicd article, in Wislcrn Lidia, in ('ons<^(iuence of the 
cost of transport. At the same time Euro]M»an l;eet sugar also began to be 
imported into India in larger quantii ies. The impiuts from (Jermany first 
assiinnul ini]>ortance in 1895-91), and Austria-Hungary entered the field in 
the? following year, and by 1897-98 the Indian market was flooded w'ith the 
bounty-fed beet suiiar from these tw^o (‘ountrics. They were forced to find 
an outlet for their sugar in the markets of Die East by reason of the closing of 
• the United Slates markets by the Dingley tariff tvhich imposed a countervailing 
duty equal to the export bounty, and of the eompetitiou of France in the 
En’glish markets due to enhanced cx'port boiiiily on French sugar. During 
these years, the imports from Mauritius and Java also increased, but sugar from 
China and the Straits was not able to find an expanding demand in the Indian 
market. To aveit the danger threatening the sugar industries of India through 
the rapid growlli of the import of the bouuty-fed sugar from the two countries 
meutioiicd above, the CTOvernment of India, on the lines of the action taken in 
tlie United States, imposed, in addition to the ordinaiy import duty, an 
additional duty equivalent to the bounties granted to the exporters of beet 
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sugar in the countries where it was produced. The imposition of this duty was 
followed by an immediate and considerable niduction in the imports of beet 
sugar, and the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and other countries also 
declined in 1899-1900 owing to a rise in prices. 

288. In 1900, a cart-cl system was established in Germany, copied from that of 
Austria, and as a result, there was a heavy decline in i:)riccs. In consequence of 
this as well as of two consecutive bad seasons for cane in the Punjab, there 
was a revival of the imports from Austria-Hungary and Germany, and in 
1901-02 the imports from Austria-Hungary surpassed thos(^ from Mauritius and 
the total imports of beet sugar exceeded tliose of cane sugar for the first time 
in that year. Sugar imported into Karachi could be laid down into the Punjab 
more cheaply than Indian sugar from oth('T provinces, the railways finding it 
expedient to coiiccd(^ favourable terms for carrying sugar uy)-<‘ountry from the 
])orts, as the wagons going to the ports with Indian T)r()dncc must be brought 
back thence hundreds of miles, emj)ty or full; thus, it was profitable to accept 
sugar at low rates for tlie ujiwanl run from the sea-l.)oard. 'Ilic proceedings 
of the Brussels Sugar Convention in March 1902 revealed the bounties created 
by the operations of the trade conventions known as (jartcLs, formed in Germany 
and. Austria-Hungary, and to cour.tcrvail these bounties further additional 
duties were imposed by tlie Government of India in that year on sugar 
imy)or1.ed from the two countries. The additional duties virtually extinguished 
1 he Indian import trade in Austrian and German sugar, but tlu^nj was no increase 
in the production of sugar in India and the (nil}" result was a large im^reasc in 
the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and Java. In S(.ptemb(‘r 1903, the 
])aji;ies to the Brussels Convention agreed to abolish bounth^s, and the Gov- 
crmm'nt of India, rc^mitted tlu^ count(^rvailing duties on the sugar produced * 
iji the countries which agreed to abolish b(nmlies. In 1904. tluirc* was an. 
extensive failure of the beet crop in Europe owing to drought, and this \v.as 
im])erfectly compensated b}" a larg(‘ yield of cam* sugar and it aecordingly 
resulted in a large incrcaise in prie<‘s. The nnuission of coimlervailing tliiti(»s 
revived the trade in December 1903 in Austrian and (Jernwin sugar, but tlie 
growth of the imports from Java was greater. Tin* Ibauproeity (■onvention 
of 1904 betw'cen the lJnite(l Stal(*s and Cuba, gave a jmdertnn'.e to Cuban sugar, 
and the recovery of the sugar indiisfT-y of that island has depriv<*d Java sugar 
of its assured position in the Aimnican market. The ('xports to the United 
ritates have accordingly declined and tin* iiiiporls to India li.ive increaseu steadily 
since then. The imports into India, were 22o.(KK» ewts. in lOoo-n], S.357,000 " 
cwts. in 1910-11 and 7,955,000 cwds. in 1911-12. 

289. In 1907, there, was a .shortag<i of crops in Germany and Austria-Hungary cirowth of imports' 
and this w’as follow^cd by a rise in tlie ]>ric(* le.voi. In 1908, lln^ beet crop in iJoc7“ “"**“"*“** 
Europe and the canc croy;) in Cuba were l)otli sliort and tUan^ w’as a. large, in¬ 
crease in the worUUs price of sugar. In* Indian jirices were lurlher cnlnincecJ 
by a shortage in the Indian crop wJiich was the lowest on n*c.(ml. In 1909, 
there w-as a further rise due to a gem^ral shortage of the beet crop on tln^ conti¬ 
nent of Europe. Prices in India rose to their highest ]ev(*l in 1910, notwith¬ 
standing the heavy imports from Java and Mauritius. The imports frcjiu Java 
have largely excecd(id those from any other country sine<‘ 1906-07. A resusc.i- 
tation of the Formosa industry by the Japain*se and the free import of sugar 
from the Philippines into the United States of America, allow(*d under the Payne 
tariff, have restricted the activity of Java in the* furlluu* East, and the large 
products of her cheap labour and the latest methods of scient-ific manufacture 
are being diverted to India. 
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C’OTTON. 

290. India produces roughly about orie-cij^litli of the world's requirements of 
cotton. The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly confined to the coarser 
kinds of yarn and piece-goods, while India consumes a large quantity of cotton 
manufactures of finer qualities imported from abroad, mainly the produce of 
Lancashire. India also ex]K)rfs a large quantity of both raw material and cotton 
manufactures to other countries. China is its chief customer in regard to yams, 
while Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and East Africa consume the larger share of its 
manufactured piece-goods available for export. The fluctuations in the price 
<»f cotton thus depend partly on the relative abundance or scarcity of the 
yield in India and partly on the demand from other countries, which, again, is 
largely influenced by the crop in the other cotton-gi*owing countries of the world, 
chiefly the United States, Egypt and China. The demand for Indian (jotton has 
been largely influenced by changes in the course of the trade in Indian cotton 
during the period under eiupiiry. Prior to the period under enijuiry, England 
was tlie country which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already materially re¬ 
duced the spinnings and weavings for which this short staple cotton was requir¬ 
ed, as for distribution over the continent of Europe where the coarser kinds of 
cotton goods arc still made for the use of the peasantry and tlu^ artisans. (Gra¬ 
dually, the shipments to England declined, as direct communication was 
established witli the' consumers of the continent. Then Japan entered the 
market and, in consequence of the exceptional development of her spiiuiing 
‘industry, speedily became a much larger consumer uhan any other country. As 
the Japanese mills increased their spinning capacity, the demantl in England 
for short staple cotton continued to decline, Japanese yarn and cloth of the coarser 
kinds gradually ousting English yarn and cloth of the same class in the ruarkets 
of the J^arEast. Another reason for the contraction of lh(* demand in Europe was 
the growth of the production of cotton in the United Stales, where an abundance 
of the supply so ellectively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use of 
that cotton economical in comparison with Indian cotton. 

291. The following statement shows the world's production of cotton from 
1900 to 1910 and the index numbers of the gold prices ruling in India. Statis¬ 
tics of the outturn of previous years for the other countries arc not available. 
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In 1900, prices in India rose in sympathy with a high level of prices in all other JJJS *^ ****** ^ 
countries. There was, consequently, a great contraction in the exports of Indian 
cotton to Japan, where the spinners preferred American to Indian cotton, as the 
former was a better value at the comparative level of prices. The cotton crop of 
the world in 1900 was fairly good and prices fell in all countries in 1901. There 
was a revival of Indian exports to Japan and other countries, and Indian cotton 
regained its position in Japanese markets. In 1901, the crop was poorer than in the 
previous year and prices rose in 1902 in all other countries: in India also prices 
rose at the ports but, taking upland pricesintoaccountas well, there was no change 
in the price level. In ] 902, the crop was good everywhere but prices in all countries 
rose in 1903 owing to the operations of speculators in cotton. In 1903, the American 
crop was short, and prices rose all the world over 1o a considerable height in 1904, 
and there was an active demand for Indian cotton in other countries. The Ameri¬ 
can crop, in 1904, was of unprecedented magnitude, and the Indian crop was also 
abundant and the fall in prices in 1905 was markc;d throughout the world—prices 
in India having dropped 19 points. The y(^ar 1905 again proved a bad year for 
American and Egyptian cotton ami then* was a, large in(;rease in the prices in 
1900. The crops were, that year, unusually good in most of the eountriea of the 
world which grew cotton, but specidatioii was rife and prices did not fall iii 1907 
as much as might have been expected from the abundant supply—particularly 
because it was anticipated that there would be a cotton famine in 1907. The 
anticipation was fulfilled and the crop of 1907 was a very poor one throughout, the 
world excci)t in Egypt. Speculation had already kept the prices at a high level 
and instead of an expected rise in prices in 1908, there was a fall in most countries 
of the world. Prices in India, however, remained almost at the level of the previous 
year, being only one point higher. In 1908, the world's crop was again fairly good, 
but still there was a rise in the price's of 1909. In 1909, the Amcricun and Eg}q)tian ‘ • . 

crops were very poor, though the Indian crops were considerably above the average,. 
and prices rose very liigh in all countries, the rise in India, notwithstanding sin 
abundant crop, being no less than 25 per cent, over the previous year. In ipiO 
also, the outturn was not good, except in Egj^pt, and prices (tontimied to rise 
higher in 1911, thus showing that the price of Indian cotton is governed now 
more by the world’s crop than that of India itself. 

Jute. 

292. Jute being a monopoly of India, the prime factor thsit determines its price moBtpoij oi 
in the world markets is the outturn of the crop in India. This varies accord- 
ing to the season and also according to the price ruling in the market, becsiuse the **“^“* *“ *^**' 

area under cultivation fluctuatestoalargcextentaeeordiisglothepricesrcaliscd by 
the cultivator. If prices are not good and rice is being sold at a good price, the 
cultivator will place more land under rice and less under jute, and in tlie same 
way when conditions change, he returns to jute. W'ith the rapid growth of the 
world’s trade, the demand for jute is increasing, and even with an extension of (Mo¬ 
tivation and a favourable season, the total production might be insufficient to meet 
the demand. Prices would then ris(', and further extension w^ould go on until 
the produce exceeds the demand, when j)riccs would fall again and tluu-e would 
be a contraction of cultivation until e<|ui]ibrium is restored. The trade in raw 
jute also differs materially from the trade in other Indian staples. It is more 
speculative and uncertain than any oth*u- trade in the country. The crop is 
grown almost exclusively in a limit(id part of Bengal, and a gooJ or u bad 
season there is the most material factor in the trade. With, other crops, such as 
rice, wheat, and oilseedi3, the area over which they are cultivated is so extensive 
that a deficient crop in one place does not affect the total supply, to a material “ 
extent, if there has been a fairly good season in other places where the crop is 
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also cultivated. With jute the case is different, for a good season or a bad season 
in the limited area means a good, bad or indifferent supply for the whole world, 
the whole crop being equally affected. The trade consequently presents, from year 
to year, the most changing appearance. The crop is relatively small and prices 
run up, or it is relatively large and prices run down, or when the conditions of 
the trade favour all speculative coiubination, even an abundant supply may be 
coincident with high prices. These remarks are borne out by the following 
stafemejit which shows, ycai* by year, the acreage under cultivation, the total 
outturn, tb(? exports and the index numbers of the average prices in gold in the 
imj)ortant countries of the Avorld during all the years of the period comprised in 
the en<|uiry. 


Siatf'iitrhJ sh^ntuf (h(‘ acreaffe mider cuUimtimi, the total outturn, the ereports and the Index 
Samho's of the prices in fjohl in the iwpn'tant antntries of the world* 
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293. The most noticeable loatures are as follows In 1891, the outturn of the 
crop was relatively deficient and prices rose. In 1892, the crops were better 
and prices fell 3 points; they continued at the same level in 1893, although the 
production was somewhat smaller than in the previous year. In 1894, tliere was 
an increase of 2 per cent, in tluj acreage under cultivation and the crop was 
exceptionally good. The gold price accordingly fell to an unprecedentedly low 
level, but as at the same time the gold price of the rupee fell from 14'546rf. to 
13-ld. there was a slight increase in the rupee price. This was followed by a 
gradual co itraction iu cultivation until it reached its lowest level in 1898. In 
1896, the crop suffered from insufficient and unseasonable rain and prices rose, 
but the level was still lower than that of 1892 and 1893, and the small outturn 
acted as a deterrent to any extension of cultivation, specially as the price of 
rice was rising very rapidly owing to the imj)ending famine. The next season 
was very favourable and the cro}) harvested exceeded expectations. Prices, 
therefore, declined heavily and this led to a further contraction of the area 
‘under cultivation. In the following year, the season was adverse and the result 
was a small crop, but as mills had laid by large stocks in the previous year the 
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demand was slack and there was no improvement in prices. In the two follow¬ 
ing years (1899 and 1900), there was a steady recovery in prices and the efiect 
of two successive years of deficiency was fully felt in the latter year when prices 
rose to a level much higher than had ever been reached before. The years 1901 
and 1902 were good and the level of pru-es went down to 103 and 100 respectively. 
The fall in the prices of rice was, liow<‘ver, greater and much more rtapicl and the 
prospec.ts of profit from that crop gloomier, and, as a consecjuence, there was an 
extension of the cultivation of jute. SiiH*e then, for some years, tin* seasons 
w’ere good and there was a steady incre.ase in the area under cultivation and i]i 
the outturn. Still in each successive Near the inci-eased outturn fetched a much 
higlier *aveTagc price than that of tin*, previous year. The average price ratio for 
raw jute rose to its highest point (186) in 1906. The rise in the price of jute in 
1905 and 1906 was not singular, as during these two years there was a rise in 
the prices of almost every kind of agri(;ultural product in India, but in 1907 
there was a fall in the price of jute although in the price of most other articles 
there was a rise. The total production of jute in 1907 was the heaviest on record 
and wns followed by n large drop in the price, though in the previous years a 
steady increase in the outturn had been a<*<;om])anicd by a steady increase in 
the. price. The demand for jute in the world markets was growing steadily, but 
in the end the grow th of j>roduction was mor(‘ ra])id than that of the demand and 
the effects of over-i)roduc‘1ion wn^rc evidently perceptible for tbii first time in 1907 
when lh(* price ratio for raw juU‘ recoded to 170 from 186 in 1906. 

294. The full effect of the over-production Nvas perceived in J908, when,not¬ 
withstanding a serious contraction of th(‘. area under cultivation and of the total 
outturn, then* w'as a heavy decliiu* in the ])rice because of the financial crisis 
in America and of the accumulation in the markets of the w’orld of considerable * 
stocks from the bumper crops of this previous years, and also because of a, 
n*strictiou of the demand in India as tin* result of the collapse of her export 
trade. Thc^ contraction in the area under cultivation continued in 1909, but owing 
to a favourable »season the outturn was inuc’n higher and prices dropped still 
lower. Ill 1910, thi? season was good and the outturn was higher than in 1 he tvro 
preceding years, but in the meantime slocks had gone down and there was con¬ 
sequently a rise of 11 points in the price. In 1911, there was a still fiirtlici 
increase in the total outturn but it was still e.onsidcrably less than the average 
of the three years, 1905 to 1907, and firices rose to a jioint slightly higher than 
the average of the three years mentioned above. There was a still fuiidier rise 
in 1912 and the jiresent level is much higher than that of any jirevious year. ^ 
The rise in the price of juti* manufactures throughout tlie period has been 
considerably smaller than that of raw jute owing to an exceptional activity in the 
mdustiy, both here and abrotuJ, the numlier of jute spindles and looms in India 
having been more than doubled during tlie last decade, 

295. On the wdiole, the price of jut(* since 190.‘5docs not seem to have deja^nded 
so much on supply as on the world’s dianand for it. This, however, can hardly 
account for the enormous price .wliicdi it h^lched in 1906, and flu* sanu* intluenees 
which ill recent years have raised the general pric<* k*vel of connnodiiies as a 
w’hole must have raised tin* price of jute also. 


Hides and Skins. 

296. The price of hides and skins in India is almost exclusively governed by |•ricea ruM ^ 
the prices prevailing in Hamburg, London, New York and other w’orld markets. *®^®**® 

The growring demand from these markets for Indian hides and skins is shown bv 
the foUoW'ing figures of their total exports from India. 

R 2 
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■ OQ 7 Thcar figures bt-ar melancholy tcslimony to the .leplorahle rffcc,ts of the 
famin^H whh-h are always accompanied by Hcarc-ity of fodder and drmkmg water 
mortality among <-attlc increases, and people find it extremely dill.cnlt 
u^l ed and keep their cattle and are compelled tojiart with them at a nominal 
.rice- and they are slaughtered for their hides at any rate, if not ior iho 
eat' There is thus an increased supply oi hides and skins in yearn of 
famine ; but in sulmequert years, a reai-tion follows Owing to the decrease in the 
uliber of cattle, them is a decrease in the supply ol hides and it takes some years 
to reideiiish the old stcK‘k of cattle and for the sun.ly of hides to come up to the 
old level The exports of raw skins has gone on im-reasing ..wing to a remark- 
able dev.-lopuicnt ot th.. chr..me leatln^r in.lustry m the United States of 

The exports of hi.lcs were slack in 1890 owing to restrictions imposed by 

the importing eountrioB which dreaded the contagion of plague In the following 

year there was a relaxation of the restrictions, and the decline of the previous year 
was more than inaile good by the additional supply brought m by famine. Prices 
fell partly owing to aLger supply and partly owing to mferior quality and d^- 
nish^ emsumption in India in consequence of the famme. Ihe o^porte were 
highest in 1899 and 1900 when, on the one hand, m consequence of the famine, 
mortality among cattle increased and supplies were ab^dant and. on the other, 
the outLak of hostilities in South Africa created an unusual demand for 
the replenishment of all kinds of leather equipments f<>r the amy. The decreaw 
in the supplies after the famine and the cessation of the war lea to a decrease in 
the exports untU the extraordmary demands of the Russo-Japanese 

when the financial crisis in America had a paralysing effect on the trade, and to 
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add to this, the import intf) Anserica of hides other than diy arsenic cured, except 
under a certificate as to disinfection from the American Consul at the place of 
■export, was prohibited, and the cessation of the war caused a slump in German 
and other markets. The famine of 1908 caused an abundant supply and there 
was a further fall in pri(jes in spite of large exports. Since then both exports and 
prices have been increasing again. Anotlier factor contributing to the rise of 
prices of hides and skins is the higher standard of living throughout India, which 
must have increased the demand for leather, notwithstanding the fact that the 
enormous rise in the prices of hides has somewhat re.stricted the use of leather 
bags for the purpose of lifting water from wells for irrigation purposes. In years 
of famine, there is always a serious decline in the purchasing power of the people 
and a consequent contraction of the consumption in India, and this accounts to 
some extent for the fall in the price of this class of articles which has invariably 
acc.ompanied evtjry famine. 


Ghee and Milk. 

299. The rupee prices of ghee and milk have risen very cjonsiderably in the Prieeiof CftMMi 
period under enquiry. In the quinquennium 1895-99, they rose as compared' 

w'th the basic period by 3 per cent., in the quinquennium 1900-01 by 12 per 
cent., in the quinquennium 1905-09 by 28 per cent., ami in the triennium 
1910-12 by i 6 per cen t. 

300. Witnesses, whom we examined while on tour, were almost unanimous insay* oeemie In fhe 

ing that the production of milk and its preparations liave (*onsidoi*ably decreased, ** 

owing to a decrease in the number and a deterioration in the breed of milch cattle. 

The following statement shows the number of milch cattle in each province as 
compared 'with the population. Although for reasons explained in Appendix 1), 
absolute reliance cannot be placed on these statistics, yet they show sufficiently 
that the number of milch cattle in most areas has not increased to any appreciable! 
extent, while in some areas it has decr(*ascd. Successive famines have swept away 
a large number of cattle, and although in subsequent good years there has been 
a rapid recovery, the ground lost has not been fully regained in some places. That 
there is some truth in the allegation made by the witnesses cannot, therefore, be 
altOtJether denied. 
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301. Owing to the increusc in population and to the general improvement in 
the standard of living among all classes, the dejaiand for milk and ghee has, on the 
other hand, considerably increased. Most villagers can now boast of at least 
om* sweet-neat shop if not more, and one has merely to visit one of the village 
railway stations to be convinced of the increased consumption of ghee and other 
preparations of milk. Thus there has been a large increase in the demand for and 
a decrease in the supply of this class of commodities, and it is only natural that 
prices should rise, as they have done. 
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CHAPTRR X. 

A syiiopsiH of th« causes of the rise of prices. 

302. While il/ is impossible to lay down with dogmatic confidence the exact ctuaes of ihe.riM 
importance of eacdi of the causes which have been at work in raising Indian prices 
in recent years, it is necessary to group them in order of importance notwithstanding 
the difficulty of disentangling aud ineasuring the effects of each of these causes in infiuenecd the pitoe 
raising prices. Prices have risen in almost all the chief countries of the woild as 
w^ell as in India, but the. rise in India, in re(^ent y(?ar,s, has 1»een greater than iji any 
other country. The causes of the rise of prices in India may, therefore, ])e divided 
into two classes, namely, (1) causes pecuhar to India inid (2) causes that have 
influenced the price level throughout i]w world. It should also be remembered 
that, it is necessary to differentiate between the causes wliosc duration was .more 
or l(‘ss temporary and those Avhose influences extcmdcd over the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the period under inv(‘st.igation. 

Causes pt'ciiiiar to India. 

Of th<* causes peculiar to India, tbc ('omparativc* shortage iii t.h(‘- prndiu*! ion eftuacs mmiicratpd. 
of lood stuffs in India proper excluding Purina, the increas(‘d d(*mand f<'r India's 
food pro<lucts and raw materials both in India itself and in world markets, the 
increase' in (ommunications within India itself and between India and foreign 
countries, and the ilecrcase. in the (*ost of transport, which have brought India 
closc'r to thc‘ world markets and th(* increasing monetaiy and banking facilities! 
arc porlmps the most important. Of the world factors, the most important arc 
the increastMl supply of gold, tin* development of credit, the destructive wars which 
}iav<' taken place, in recent years, one after anotluT in quick suee.essioii, and the 
amounts of labour and capital wdiich are being devoted by the richest countries * • 

of the world to increasing fhm army and naA y. There has Ixm'Ii a large increase • 
in the j)ric(' of India, s staple commodities owing to an ijicreased denjaud in 
world markets, and this improved position of India in international 1rad<' has 
exercised not umuiturally a large influence on tlu' price level. Sir David Parbour 
in his recent book, ‘ Tlie Standard of Value,’ says : ‘ During the’last tiltcrn years 
the relative advantag(*. of India in the International Trade of the world iias greatly 
improveil. This improvement has been one of the causes of tlu' rise in tin*, Indian 
Exchange, and has led to large imports of gold and to the large additi<»us to the 
rupee, cun'ency which tlui Government of Lidia have ha.d to make. Sucli an 
improvement is always attended with a general rise in prices and wagCLS.' 

304. There has been a large increase m prices due to a shortage of food produc- compuraiife 
tion in India, proper. One must not, however, forgel that shortage of supply is pnIdSStfoJi 
often a shortage as compared with a very gn^iily increased dcuiaud. Tin* growing 
demand for jute, cotton, and othfu* commercial crops in the Avorld markets has 
stiinulate>d the production of these commodities, and lias prejudii-ially aHecttul 
the cultivation of food grains. TTnscaso* able and dt'lieicnl. rainfall, during llu* 
period under enquiry, has also contributed, in. no small measure, to a shortage of 
production. This was specially marked in lS01d)2, 1890-97. 1899-00 aini 1907“08 
and. to a. lesser extent, over a. series of years during tin* last dt'cade, wlucli wero 
more or less nnfavoiirabJe. The cnmulative effect of such unfavourable veal's, 
coming one after another, has often been iinder-i'siimatcd. A detailed (‘xamiiia- 
tion of the statistics of outturn of food-grains for India excliiding Piinmi, shows 
that production has not kept pace'. Avith ptipnlalion in lh<- way which one would 
have supposed. This shortage in supply has, howt'vi'r, to some extiuit, been 
made good from Burma, where the aiva under rice culti'.ation has iucivased Avith 
great rapidity and, Aivdih extensive tracts still available for rice cultivation, will in’ 
all probability go on increasing. In the famine of 1908, tor example, a consider- 
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able portion of Bnrma^B rice supplies was diverted to Bengal and Madras, 
instead of being exported to the Far East or to Europe. 

305. There has been an extraordinary growth of prosperity among large sections 
of the people, specially those who are engaged in the cultivation of jute, cotton, 
oilseeds and wheat. The purchasing power of these classes has greatly increased, 
and this has stimulated the consumption of all kinds of necessaries. The population 
of cities and other industrial centres has grown very rapidly, with the develop¬ 
ment of trade and commerce and of industries on Western line^ ; this growth has 
resulted in the transfer of a large part of the population from a lower to a far higher 
standard of food-consumption. There has been a remarkable change in the styh* 
of living of all classes of society, throughout the country, and this lias led to an 
increased demand, not only for luxuries, but also for the finer varieties of food 
grains at the expense of the cheaper kinds : the consumption of miscellaneous 
artich‘Sof food, meat, fish, vegetables, ghe(‘ and milk, has also increased very 
largely ; in many tracts the ordinary cultivat<n’ has now become a fierce competitor 
with the middle classes for these commodities. There has, thus, been a large 
incT(‘.ase in the dcmaml for commodities generally, on the part of the consumers 
resulting in a rise of prices. 

306. The development of communications and the lowering of the direct and 
indirect costs of transport, in India itself and b(‘twecn Indian ports and foreign 
countries, have also contributed, to a large extent, to the advance of prices. The 
mileage of railways has nearly doubled in the last ‘23 years, and railway freight 
has fallen by about 30 per cent. The advent of railways in rcjnote areas has 
removed the difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibility of transporting 
their produce profitably to central markets. The growth of the mercantile marine 
and the extension of cables and telegraphs have, during the last 10 or 15 years, 
brought India closer into the wmrld s commerce. Prices in Indian ports are now 
linked on to those of thcworklmfirkets, and prices in upland districts have simi¬ 
larly been levelled up to those at the ports, in a greater degree than was previ¬ 
ously the case. The fall in freights has had, between 1890 and 1910, a great 
influence in affecting relative prices not only in differcnt parts of India but 
between the world marlvcts and India itself. The fact that India and the world’s 
markets arc mutually sympathetic, to a greater degree than at the commencement 
of the period of this enc^uiry, has resulted in factors, outside India, affecting 
prices here with greater rapidity and to a greater extent than formerly. A 
ohortage in wheat, ri(je, cotton or oilseeds in European or American markets makes 
itself felt at once in India, and the prices of tlic respec tive commodities not only 
at the ports, but also in upland districts, tciul to conform mor^ closely to those of 
the W''Hd markets than is generally believed. The effect of this increasing 
sympathy, between Indian and the world s markets, and between different parts 
of India, is that prices are prevented from falling as low or rising as high, as 
thc*y would otherwise have done. 

307. The capital and reserves of the Joint-Stock Banks in India including 
PresideJicy Banks, have increased in the decade ending 1911 by 56 per cent. 
Private deposits available for commercial enterprise have increased from an average 
of twenty-six crores in the tivc-year 1890-94 to about eighty-five crores in 1911. 
The amount of cheques cleared in the three Presidency towns has increased from 
138 crores in 1890 to 517 crores of rupees in 1912. This remarkable growth of 
monetary and banking facdlities and development of credit have increased the 
resources of business-men and with it the demand for commodities generally, 
and pric<!!S have risen to an extent greater than what would have been possible 
bad this improvement not been co-existent. 
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Carnes (hfft have inpmtced the [irice level throaghoid the world. 

308. The development of credit has not been confined to India, but has been Thu dereiopnieoto 
general throughout the world, and this has 1)een the prime factor which has raised Sie^woii^^ 
the price level in all countries. The gold supply, as already explained, has 
increased to an extent unparalleled in the history of the yelloAV metal. It is this 
increase of gold and a simultaneous increase in credibility, i.c., in securities which 
Bankers would a(^.ccpt in making advances, that has led to the remarkable 
development of credit. 

301). Destmetive wars which have taken pla(;e in quick succession since 1808 Destruetive war’ 
and the increase in armaments in ail countries have also affected the price level to 
a large extent. Capital and labour have been diverted to what may betenned 
“unproductive^^ puiposes, and there is also an increased demand for many 
classes of commodities, as a result of the activity on the i)aTt of the inost 
prosperous nations of the world in increasing their army and navy. 

310. These are believed to be the principal causes of the reccuit rise in Indian More Important of 
prices. It is clearly impossible to keep each of these apart by itself for. as already menSonS. 
jjoiuted out, they are continually acting and reacting o]i one another. W<^ may, 
hewever, emphasise the importance of the increase in communications and the 
fall in the direct and indirect costs of transport, the increased demand consequent 
on a, general improvement in the standard of living, together with the gre^at 
development of Banking and (ucdlt resulting from an increase in credibility and 
m the supply o| gold consequent on tlu^ dis/overy of the cyanide proc ss and the 
extensioji of the Transvaal mining indnslr}’. There are other contributory 
causes, not mentioned a-bove, such as the siidcing of large amounts of labour and 
capital on the development of Kail wayand the ojaming out of new tracts in 
backward countries, the fruitfulness of ^\hieIl will take some time to mature, but • 
which have stimulated consumption and prevented prodiuttion from overtaking it 
These Jiave alreaily bccji mentioue<l when analysing the primary causes, biitlio 
attempt has, for obvious reasons, bt^.eii mad(*, to assign tluar relative im])()rlaiue. 


vor. I. 
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The rise of prices—whether permanent or temporary. 

311. In answering the question—whether the rise of prices is a permanent 
feature or is only temporary—it is necessary to take into account all the factors 
which have influenced the general price level in India in recent years. Predictions, 
which are based on one factor only, would be of no value. All the causes of the 
rise, including both those which are peculiar to India and those which have affected 
the general price level of the whole world, should be carefully considered. Ques¬ 
tions of money and prices are now international in their nature, and no trust¬ 
worthy forecast can ever be made without taking into account the conditions 
prevailing in other countries and in the world generally. 

312. In predicting the future level of prices, we should take into account the 
general price level, i.e., the level of all prices, whether of food, raw 
materials, or manufactures, and not the price ratios of individual articles 
or classes of commodities. It has already been pointed out that the price 
level in India, Australia and some other countries have been subject to violent 
fluctuations in particular years in consequence of unfavourable seasons 
or other special causes. The yearly price level would not, therefore, be a con¬ 
venient guide, in considering the question of the permanence or otherwise of the 
•rise of prices. It is, accordingly, o.\pedient to deal with smoothed averages mid 
smoothed price curves rather than with yearly figures. It is also certain that the 
longer the period for which averages arc taken, the greater will be the chances of 
fluctuations, due to temporary causes being ebminated and the averages giving 
clearer indications of the more lasting tendency on the part of the general price 

' Iqvel to rise or fall. The five yearly .averages given in another part of the report 
arc not smooth enough, giving, as they do, clear indications of the more violent 
movements, both up and down, in p.articular years. It appears to be diisirablo, 
therefore, to take the averages of a longer term, but in consideration of the fact 
that the period under enquiry is limited to 23 years, it is not advisable to take a 
longer period than nine years. Each succeeding period of nine years taken consists 
of eight j^cars of the previous period and the year just after its end. 

• 313. The table on pag"' 131 shows these nine-yearly smoothed averages for 

India as well as for some of the other important countries of the world, viz., Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Franco, United States, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. Chart No. 26 gives graphic representations of these smoothed 
averages. A tendency to steady rise is clearly observable in the case of all the 
curves since 1896, and it is clear that the forces at work, whatever they have 
been, have raLsed the price level steadily in all the countries. Unless these forces 
cease to work or there is a change in their relative strength, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the upward tendency will continue. 

314. As regards the causes peculiar to India, the most important have been 
the growth, distribution and changes in the habits of the population, the 
inadequacy ■ of the production of food supplies in the country to meet the 
increased demand, a steady increase in credit devices and a growth of transport 
facilities. In recent years, the population, in spite of the ravages of malaria 
and plague, has increased, and changes in the distribution have been, and are 
still taking place, involving changes of occupation, which mean transfer from 
a lower to a higher standard of food consumption, and in fact, from a lower to 
a higher standard of living generally. So &raB such changes are concerned, their 
effect on prices is likely to continue. It is true that the insuffioieuoy of the 
production, during a considerable portion] of the period under enquiry, has 
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been due, more or less, to unfavourable seasons, coming one after another in quick 
succession, and that their influence gn prices, ceteris 'parihas, camiot but be .tem¬ 
porary. It is also true that, with the extension of irrigation, production is likely 
to increase at a more rapid rate in the future. It should be remembered, however, 
that, with the slow but gradual industriahsation on a scientific basis, which is now 
proceeding in India, the production of commercial cro])s will giadualJy increase, and 
with the increased numbers of mills working up this raw material into juanufac- 
tured commodities, India (excluding 15urma) will beconui less and less dcijejideut 
on the ])Toduclion of food crops as a source of her wealth. Changes have taken 
place and are still taking place in the metliods of business. The sjnead of educal ion 
and the continued ])rospcrity of the country are likely to raise lh(‘ standard of 
living still higher, and thereby stimulate consmnption. Credit devices, owing 
to the growth of banking andihe increase in credibility, will go on increasing, as 
they have done, in jeceiii years. The velncity of inojiey, im*liiding credit, 
esp(M iaIly in large towns with their ever-growing business, is also on the upw’ard 
trend. An analysis of the factors, all’ccting Lidia aloiu', Urns lends to show that 
most of these will probably cojitinue to exert Iheir iiinuciico, for the next 
g(ineration at least, in tlie same direction as in Ihe last decade. The general 
level of prices to-day is not likely to return to the level of Ihe (*.arly nineties. 
It seems also reasonable to expect, but dangerous to prophesy, that although 
exccj)tionally good seasons in quick succession, in the iinmediate future, might 
tcm])(>rarily bring down prices to some exient, yet over a series of years, the 
present level is likely to be more or less inaiutaiiied, if not raised to a Still 
greater height. 


Ai'itc-yrarly avt^rage Index nunfdtertt of Wholesale Prices in Foreign countries and India. 
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315. As regards the ciiuses wliicli have affected the general price lc\<d in the lauscM afleotiog the 
whole world, the most important are increased production of gold and an increase ^*JSid.*^** *** ^ 
in credit and credibility which have addc<l to the facilities for exchange of goods 
much faster than the requirementE of business. The chief factors to be taken into 
consideration, before predicting the future course of the general ])rice level, are 
the probable future additions to the gold money of the world and the future growth 
of deposit banking. The statistical data in regard to ooth these matters are, 
however, very meagre. It is difficult, if not impossible, to obt lin a reliable estimate 
of the annual rate of growth of money deposits, the velocity of money and the 
activity of deposits, all of which exert an huportant influence on the general price 
level. 

s 2 
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gSSMr^^ntiBu Some gold milling experts, like dcLaunay and John Hays Hammond, 

Ulncreaw!*®"***”* believe that the world's goM supply will continue to increase ior many years 
to come, especially in view of the decreased cost ol production and the possibility of 
working tlie clieaijer ores, consequent on the invention of the cyanide process. 
Others like Gfjorge E. Roberts, Director of tlie United States Mint, think the 
chances are that tlie maximum will be reached in a few years. J)irector Roberts, 
who is one of the best informed men in the world on this subject, says in his report 
for 191 ]: “ It has been a theory of writers on the subject that the rise of commodi¬ 
ties and wages would automatically check the production of gold, thus providing 
its own corrc(•ti^'e, but the gold-mining industry furnishes an illustration of how 
invention, organization, and the use of ca])ital are able to accomplish a reduction 
in costs when every factor in the calculation shows an advammig tendency. The 
cost of handling ore and extracting gold in the Transvaal mines jier ton o[ ore 

treated, has steadily declined and made a new low record in 1010. 

liilc it is not likely that the Rand will show an appreijiable decrease for a good 
many years to come, it is probably not far from the maximum output. There 
has been no gain in the world's })roduction for some years except that made by 
the Rand." 


Addition to leold 
money and bank 
rcBe'rvci. 


Hoarding ol gold. 


317. So far as the i^roduction of gold is (.onccrncl, it is not, therefore, safe to 

pr(?di<^i any gi’eat increase, although it would be still less safe to predict a decrease. 
When we (onsider all the i) 0 ssibilities before us, the chances of new discoverh^s of 
gold or of furtlicr econonii<‘S in gold mining and the certainly of a continuance 
of an enormous annual extraction of ore m wc may feel confident 

that the annual gold production will not decrease so rapidly or suddenly as not 
to make a net addition to the world's mono}' and bank reserves. 

318. It must be remembered, however, that it is the relative increase of the 
world's money and bank reserves that is of importance and not merely the animal 
additions to them. It lias already been stated that the total present stock of gold 
in the world is esliinated at £3,033,000,000, of which more than £1,339,000,000 
has.been obtained during the last two decades, and that of the latter considerably 
less than half has be.(‘n added to the gold money and bank reserves of the world. 
TJie annual additions in recent years have thus lieen a large percentage of the 
total stock of gold currencies existing before. Now that the existing stock lias 
increased so immensely, it is only a very large increase in the future iiroduction 
of gold which could make an equally large projiortionatc increase to the existing 
stock. AVc cannot follow blindly the predictions of those who hold thal because 
the production of gold is not likcdy to decrease in the iirimediate future, gold money 
and bank reserves Vvill continue to increase as fast as in the last decade and that 
prices will continue to rise at the same rate. The su 2 >porters of this theory forget 
that it is only the jiroportionatc increase in the world's currencies which really 
alTccts j)rices and not the annual addition to the iota] stock of such currencies. 
Ill recent years, an increasing share of the world's output of gold has found lodg¬ 
ment outside of what may be termed the active channels of commerce. Not- 
witlistiindiug the fact that the production of gold in 1912 amounted to nearly 
£94,000,000 ill value, the stock of gold in the public banks of Eurojic was increas¬ 
ed by only £19,000,000 and in the United States by £16,000,000, while a net sum 
of ..only £6,000,000 was imported into Brazil and Argentina. Even assuming that 
tl.e whole of this went into use as money or into the conversion funds of the two 
countries, thus giving stability to their jiajier currencies, and also taking into 
account the additions to the currencies of oth(‘T countries, the total additions to 
the <*urr(‘ncics of the world would appear to have been less than lialf the total 
proiluction in 1912. 

319. It is thus clear that a very large quantity is being still used in the 
arts or is being absorbed by India, Egypt and other countries. The 
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absorption of immense quantities of gold in India during the last 10 03 
12 years has already been referred to. In the calendar year 1912, the net 
import of gold into India appears to have been in the neighbourhood 
of £29,000,000, of which the greater portion has gone into hoards. There 
arc some who liold that with the development of banking, hoarding is likely 
to go out of habit in this country. But they ought to be convinced on the 
foregoing figures that hoarding at the present moment is still on the increase. 

The habits of the Indians, despite what Western economists might say, have 
not clianged. Their love for jewellery and gold bars is as potent as ever. 

As in India, so in Egypt, there arc no signs of any abatement in the Egyp¬ 
tian's love for gold. The gold which is imj)orted into that country does not <mter 
into bank stocks, but is absorbed by the pcojde. A little while ago,’^ said Jiord 
Cromer in an address in London, “ I heard of an Egyptian gentleman who died 
leaving a fortune of £S0,00(), the whole of which was in gold coin in his cellars. 

Then, again, I heard of a suhsiaiitial yeoman who bought a property for £25,000. 

Half an hour afier the contract was signed, he aj^peared with a train of donkeys 
bearing on tlnir backs the m oiicy which had been buried irj his garden. I hear that 
on the occasion of a fire in a ])rovincial town no less than £5,000 was found in 
earthen pots. I could niulli])Iy instances oi this sort . There can be no doubt 
that the practice of hoarding is earned on to an excessive degree.” The oriental 
hoards, therefore, provide a future s’nk for gold, and a check against the growth 
of the world’s currciK'V and bank reserves. For years to coinc hoarding in 
Imlia. will continue and, in spite of the arguments of Liiglish and AmericaJi econo¬ 
mists, there seems to be little chance in th(j near fuiuni of the t(Midcncy to hoard 
dim inishing to any ap])reciable extent. There is very little strength in the argu¬ 
ment lliat the oriental demand for gold has been, more or less, satisfied already. 

Tlic ])oint fd satiety or saturation seems to be distant vet. It is true tliat English¬ 
men formerly used to put a ])art of their hoards in “ plate ” which ccudd he 
reconverted into coin, if emergency required, and tliat with the advent of Intnk 
devices such a (mstom has long since disa[)p(jared. But East is not WoM and 
oriental hoards will not pass into monetary use suddenly, as they do not do so, to 
any large extent, even in limes of famine or of special cmcrg( 3 ncv. The statt»- 
ment, therefore, of the Director of the United States Mint must- be accepted with 
reserve wlicn he says : ‘ There is an undoubted tendency in all countries to use 
banks more tliau formerly, ajid it is probable that the stock of gold in banks 
lias been recruited not only from new production Imt to souk? extent from gold 
licretoforc held in private hoards a?id out of use. In every country the younger 
generation to whom tliese lioards dcscmid is likely to put thorn to some use/’ 

There is no justification for Jiolding t hat a n^lease of oriental hoards will make 
any additions to Ihc world’s in-odiiction of grild. On the other hand, with ihti 
growing prosperity of t he orient, the oriental liabit of lioarding is likely t o claim a 
larger share of llic world’s produce in tin; near future 

320. The tabic given oji page 103, showing the additions to bank and other Future additions to 
reserves in gold of some imporiant countries, gives the following r(*sii!ts. In ihc bank resesvit^ i^tly 
deeade ending \n itli 1899, the rt'serves rose from £29(;,0t)(),0001oi'50i.(»o0,O00, thus 
showing ail iiier(*asc of 70 per cent, in the dee-ade or 7 per eeut. ]»er a ".mu. |.i 
the next (jk^veii years endijig uith I9]0, the r<*se.rves rose from 1,000 OOU t<j 
£807,000,000, the increase being 72 per cent, in lh<; eleven 5 ears or (>*5 ])er cent. 
per annum. The av erage annual additi</n in tin* first period was £21 .oOO.OOO and 
in the second £33,000,000. Still the ]K‘rcentnge of imuease in llie soeon^l 
period was smaller than ill the first. To raise the present slock ev<m at this 
reduced rate, an annual addition of £50,000,000 to the world's currencies would bt' 
required, and this would he possible only if the annual prodiui ion of gold iv.- 
creases by GO to 70 percent, during the next decade. As (*x plained above, under 
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present conditions there is hardly any justification for expecting such an increase 
in the gold production of the world. On the whole, it may be reasonably 
. . expected that llie currencies and bank reserves of the world in gold w^ill 

continue to increase in the near future, but that the annual additions will not 
be propoiiionalely as hirge as in the last decade. 

lugerttiin groSihregards banking deposits, it has been already shown that the growth 
of bnglncBs.* rrkeH has been much larger than that of either money or the volume of trade. "Jlie use 
Sui^oTertakeft clieejnes in place of money has been increasing with enormous rapidity. All 
depoBite. nations—even those which have used cheques for generations—are making a coii- 

tiiinally largci* use of chequers relatively to money. Everywhere the use of banking 
devices is increasing much more rapidly than the volume of money. Even in 
Engla-nd, wliere cheques have been used for so long a time, the volume of deposits 
is still in(*rcasing. In Canada and Cerinany it is increasing much faster. In 
Contiiicntal Europe, Jai>an, India and other backward countries there is vast 
room for the expansion of deposit banking for many decades to come. On 
the wdiole, W'ith the grow th of the material prosperity of the world and especially 
in consideration of the fact that many countries arc still far behind tlie English- 
speaking races in the use of chc(j[ucs, it may reasonably be expected that banking 
. deposits of the world, as a. wdiole, Avillgrow at a very rapid rate in the immediate 

. future ; though in coiinlries like England, where banking institutions liave been 
. in existence for a long time, the rate of further growih might be slow\ Even if the 

rate of growth c>f the world’s metallic (Tirreiicies becomcscomparativcly slower in 
tlie near future, it does not appear likely that the rate of the grow^th of banking 
deposits will diminish to any apjireciable extent. TLe rate of their velocity is 
also likely to increase. A\’e have eonoborative testimony in the statistics of 
Clearing Houses. The clearings show a more rapid rate of increase tliaii deposits, 
indicating clearly that the use of cheques is growing faster than the de]>osits 
against which they are drawn and that the activity of the deposits is iiiorcas- 
• ingt On the whole, there is no doubt that banking deposits and their activity are 
likely to gnjw at a more rapid rate than the volume of business. So long us the 
rate of growth of business docs not overtake that of banking deposits, prices are 


ftofenor fisher’s 
calenlatloii of the 
iMBBol nie of 
crowth of money, 
deptfslts, ele. 


likely to continue t^) increase. 

322. Professor Irving Fislier in a paper published in tlie “American Econo¬ 
mical licvicw,” of September 1912, has given details of some elaborate calcula¬ 
tions made by him regarding recent percentage rates of the annual growth of 
money, deposits, velocity of money, activity of dejxisits and the volume of trade, 
^tc., and has shown that the lactoi-s affecting the price level of the world, as a 
whole, arc making for a rise of prices in the future. The followring tabic 
.embodies the result of his calculations :— 
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323. Professor Fisher says that the chief discrepancies in the table are 
rdoubtless in the figure showing the rate of activity of deposits, but ther6 is no 
doubt that deposits subject to cheques are increasing with the greatest rapidity 
in Canada and Germany and least in Great Britain. Notwithstanding the dis¬ 
crepancies in these tables, it is clear (1) that deposits are increasing far more 
rapidly than money, a fact of great significance in the future movements of 
prices, and (2) that the volume of twle % increasing in all important countries 
at a lesser rate than deposits. 

324. Professor Irving Fisher, in discussing the future trend of the general price n^er 

level, concludes : “ In view of all the facts, it would not seem strange if the 

rise in prices should continue in the future for at least a generation. This 
does not, of course, mean that a rise will occur in every individual 
year. On the contrary, tlie upward movement, for reasons given elsewhere, is 
likely to be interrupted every decade or so by a crisis like that of 1907. A 
restoration of the steady u])Amrd jnovement in prices is pretty sure to mean a 
boom, and a boom is the incubation ])criod for a crisis. No upper limit is 
assigned to the possible rate of rise of prices, for the reason that we can never 
know when new and rich mines will be discovered or when someone will find a 
paying method of extracting gold from the Soutliern rlays or even from sea water- 
Weconclude, then, that prices are almost sure to continue to rise in the next 
decade or two, ])robably as fast on the average as 2 per c.ent. per annum.’" . 

325. Sir George Paish, Editor of the “ Statist/" thinks that there will be no «®w8c Paish on. 

. -11 .1 1 the future level of 

fall m the cost of living for some tunc to come, andtiiat possibly there may beapriees. ■ 
further advance. “ At the moment,"" he says, “ the consuming jiower of the world 
per head of population is greater than it has ever previously been, and as the * - ^ 

credit of practically every country is at high-water mark, and the lending, 
countries are willing to find gi-cat amoiinls of capital for the borrowing nations, 
there is likely to be no diminution in the rale of consumption. Indeed, there 
may be an endeavour to increase consumption more ra.[)idly than ])rodnc.t]iou, 
and a still higher range of firices may result. Nevertheless, if peace is maintain¬ 
ed, lower prices will ult imately result from the influx of capital and labour into 
the food-producing countries. The mileage of new railways, now urcler construc¬ 
tion in the food-lands, is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx 
of settlers is on a vast scale. During the ])reliininary stages of railway c.on.stru(^- 
tioTJ, the building of farm houses, the laying out of towns, the »nalving of roads, 
etc., consumption increases more rapidly than ])roduction ; this is the stage in ’* 
which we are at present, but at a later stage, when many of the new railways will 
be finished and a much larger jiroporlion of tlic labourers will be free to dcvole 
their energies to production, the latter will increase more rapidly than consump¬ 
tion.Still, having regard to the great output of gold, to t lie distanc.e 

from the world"s markets of the new lands still available for settlement, and to 
the probable condition of credit, it sterns improbable that prices will even 
then fall to anything like the level they reached in the nineties, when the 
adverse factors in the situation were so many and so (iogent."" 

326. It is not perhaps easy to accej^t Professor Fisher’s calculation of the 
probable annual rate of increase in the world’s general price level. But so far as 
India is concerned, it seems to be safe to conclude that the rise of ]’>rices is likely 
to continue for some time to come. At any rate it is hardly likely to fall. An 
analysis of the factors affecting prices, whether confined to India or pervading 
the whole world, shows that leaving out of account exceptional movements, both 
lUp and down, in exceptional times of famine and commercial cribis, the present 
general price level will be maintained, if not raised. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

Effects of tile Rise of Prices. 

•*** 327. Th3 probable effect of the rise of prices on India, as a whole, and on 

the different sections of the community consisting of land-owners, cultivators, 
traders, persons engaged in small industries, wage-earners and professional 
classes, is a question of great importance, the solution of which is beset with 
special difficulties. 

EOeetMi Mtorand 328. It has often lieen a matter of grave doubt whether the welfare of a 
e or ■ d. (.ountry, as a whole, is furthered by a rapid rise in general prices. The ques¬ 
tion depends on the general ec-onomic condition of the country itself. A 
. debtor country, wdiich lias large foreign obligat’ons to meet by the cx))ort of 

• a part of its produce, benefits when the price of such produce rises, inasmuch 

• as it is able to discharge its foreign obligations by the export of a smaller 

proportion of its commodities; while a creditor country, which obtains, in 
return for its investments in other countries, food-stulTs, raw materials and 
‘manuftictures from those countries, would lose, If prices rise, inasmudi as it 
would get in payment of its dues a smaller quantity of such commodities. 

329. It is sometimes held that, on the whole, the greater portion of the com- 
matiy. miinity is benefited by falling prices. This would, however, apply to a country 

. ' ip the van of industrial progress and not to an agricultural countr}’ like 

India; and even in the case of an industrial country it is douHful whether 
too mmh stress is not laid on the immediate effects of the change without 
considering the ultimate results. There can hardly be any doubt that in an 
agricultural country like India, rising prices would be bcnefudal to the 
countjy as a whole. A country, which produces enough food-grains and raw 
materials to leave a surplus available for other countries, would undoubtedly 
gain, because it would ~et from otlier countries a larger value for the commo¬ 
dities which it exports. The different sections of the community would, how- 
-» ever, be affected in different ways. The cultivator who holds his land at a 
fixed rent W’ould benefit; but the landlord, who is under a prolonged engage¬ 
ment for his revenue with Ciovernnient or some other land-owner and does not 
cult'vate his lauds on his own account and is not able to raise the rents payable 
by his tenants fiiri yassu with the rise in prices, w'ould suffer. Other con¬ 
sumers would also suffer, unless their income increases as fast as their cost of 
living. It is especially in agricultural countries that the position of the day 
labourers, who form the majority of wmge-earners, is one of recurring jeo¬ 
pardy, and, unless their wages rose as quickly as their cost of living, their 
sufferings would he enhanced. Living, as they do, near the margin of sub¬ 
sistence, they gain little when the season is favourable, whether they be paid ■ 
in kind or coin. In bad times, when employment is scarce, their sufferings 
know no bounds. The only salvation of the labouring classes lies, therefore, 
in an increase in the demand for labour and an increase in the general level 
of wages, not only corresponding to the increase in their cost of living, but 
also large enough to provide for a margin to enable them to tide over special' 
’ periods of distress when it is difficult for them to find emplo 3 nnent. If, how¬ 
ever, the total number of the population engaged on agriculture is largely in-v 
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excess of the number of persons with fixed income, and if the wages of 
labourers rise more rapidly than the cost of living, which has been the case 
in India, as shown in Chapter XTIT, a rise of prices cannot but lead to general 
prosperity of the country as a whole. 

330. Rising prices generally promote speculation and extr.avagancc, in- 
crea-sc consumption, especially of luxuries, and, therefore, stimulate f)roduc- 
tiou. In an industrial country, the employers of labour would, therefore, 
reap an advantage from prices rising more quickly than the cost of raw 
matcri,a] and labour, but wage and salary-earners would suffer, as their wages 
would not rise with the rise of i)rices. A rise of prices is thus reasonably 
certain in such a country to become a jieriod of unrest, discontent, agitation, 
strikes, riots and rebellions. 


331. Thus even in the same country, different sections of (he conimunity nifleteiu Mefl** «l 
would be affected in different ways l>y a rise of prices. Capitalists who have 
made (heir investments in securities carrying fixed rates of inlercst. pension- 
ers, public and private employes on (i.xcd salaries, and the professional classes 
who depend for their income upon customary fees would be adversely affected 
in cvo7y community by a rise in geiicriil prices. Wage-earners would also 
suffer unless their Avages rise as much as their cost of Ihing. rroduceis, on 
the other hand, would gain, Iwcause the cost of pi'oduction is not likely to in- 
cre.ase as quickly as that of the commodities produced. 

332. In discussing the effects of the rise of prices in India, it is proposed to >e 

to exjiminc the question from three different points of Auew':—(1) the cffect.)iuint8 of view, 
on India as a whole; (2) the effect on the different sections of the community; 
and (3) the effect in the different economic tr,act.s or circles into which India 
has been divided. 


Effect on the Country as a Whole. 

333. India is a debtor country with barge foreign obligations. She has to indi* a min 
make heavy remittiuices to England every ycai- «o meet licrMiabilities thej'c. 

Thc*'o consist of (1) interest on the share of her national debt wliich has been 
raised in England and on the large amount which has bcfui borrowed in Eng¬ 
land for the construc^tion of railways and irrigation works, (2) the (!ost of 
stores of various kinds required by the (lovernmcnt of India, (3) the i'urlough 
allowances, pensions and gratuities of officers who have served in India, (4-) 
the expenditure incurred by the British Government for enlisting and train¬ 
ing troops for service in India, and (5) the charges of the India Office. 

These constitute the Home charges. Besides these, she is also liable for the 
interest on the sums invested through private eh.aunels in tea and coffee 
plantations, in jute and other factories and in mining and other enterprises. 
Remittances have .also te be made on account of the savings invested outside 
India of foreign merchants, bankers, lawyers and Government officers living in 
India ai.d the foreign steam shi[)s emj)loycd in c.arrying the great bulk of 
India’s coasting trade. All these obligations are discharged by the export of 
food-grains and raw materials producc^d in India. These (!xports have, also 
to pay for the manufactured and other goods which are imported from other 
countries into India for consumption, and the freight thereof. 

334. The rise of prices in recent years has enabled India to discharge hei‘ mm ot 
foreign liabilities by the export of a proportionately smeller quiintity of 
produce. The following statement shows the declared values of ;d)out 99 f.)er imports 
cent, of the total exports from India (excluding Burma), year by year, from 
1890-1891 to 1911-12, and their values calculated at the average prices which 
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prevailed during the basic period, 1890-91 to 1894-95, as well as the difference 
between these two :— 

[ Ei'laldit •! Rupees.] 


! EXPOBTS (ABOUT »»% OF TOTAL). IMPORTS (ABOUT 84% OF TOTAL). 

I __ 





Value in each Year. 
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Value in each Year. 


Ykah. 
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Tncrea8e + 
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At average 
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Decrease — 


Decreaae — 




! Aa (loclared. 

rate of baaio 


As declared. 

rate of basiC 





i 

period. 



period. 


1890-91 



i 

89,42 

94,18 

'■ 

—4,76 

64,07 

63,10 

+97 

1891-92 . 



96,99 

1,00,91 

—3,92 

50,71 

61,20 

—19 

1892-93 



96,32 

94,31 

-(-2,01 

47,32 

48,61 

—1,29 

189.3-94 . 



97,66 

93,77 

-(-3.89 

69,32 

58,30 

-fl,02 

1894-95 . 

• 

• 

! 97,03 

1- - 

94,25 

-(-2.78 

56,17 

56,38 

—21 

Average 

ft 

9548-4 

9548*4 

• • 

5361*8 

5361*8 

•• 

1895-96 . 



1,02,65 

99,28 

^-3,37 

52,40 

62,72 

—32 

1896-97 . 

. 


93,98 

90,04 

-|-3,M 

67,51 

67,64 

—13 

1897-98 



88,74 

92,62 

—3,88 

67,07 

.59,38 

—2.31 

1898-99 



1,01,57 

1,09,23 

—7,66 

53,07 

58,65 

—5,58 

1899-00 

• 


99,20 

1,04,03 

—4,83 

58,45 

62,23 

—3,78 

Average 

• 

97,23 

99.04 

- 1.81 

55.70 

68.12 

-8.42 

1900-01 



98,16 

1 94,24 i 

-(-3,92 

: 66,21 

65,59 

-1-02 

1901-02 



1,14,61 

1,13,63 

-f98 

■ 67,17 

68,45 : 

—1,28 

1902-03 . 



1,14,51 

1,14,66 

—16 

i 62,26 i 

64 46 

—2,20 

1903-04 



1,38,46 

1,35,13 

-f3,33 

63,93 

64,88 

—95 

1904M)5 

• 

1 

1,42,89 

1,39,09 

-(-3,80 

75,67 ! 

i 74,66 

1 i 

__l 

-fl.Ol 

Average 

• 

1,21,73 

1.19.35 

H-a.38 

67.05 i 

67.61 

—66 

1905-06 



1.47.74 

1,32,56 

-fl.5,18 

' 81,99 

79,24 

+2.75 

1906-07 . 



1,63,49 

1,32,77 

-f 30,72 

86,76 

81,53 

-1-6,23 

1907-08 . 



1,61,60 

1,34,60 

-1-20,90 

• 1,03,11 1 

90,82 

-i-12.29 

1908-09 


• 

1,41,97 

1,23,01 

-1-18,96 

97,12 

! 87,60 

-f-9,62 

1909-10 

• 

1 

1 

1,73..35 

1 

1,48,61 

-f 24,84 

96.50 ; 

90,27 

-f6,23 

Average 

1 

1 

1.67.61 

1.34.S9 

-(-23.32 

. - j 

93.10 ! 

' __ i 

■ 1 

86.87 

-(-7.28 

1910-11 . 



1,90,26 

1,48,13 

-1-42,12 

1,02,93 

95,07 

-(-7.86 

1911-12 . 

• 

• 

2,01,91 

1,63,33 

-1-48,68 

1,04,54 

93,22 

+11,32 


335. Had the price level remained the same as at the standard period, 
India would have got for her exports only the amounts shown in the above 
table as the “ value at average rates of the basic period,” otherwise called 
” calculated values.” Owing to the rise of pric^ she has gained on 99 per cent, 
of her exports, the amounts shown in the table as the differences between these 
calculated values and those declared in the bills of entry. On the other 
hand, India has also to pay more for her imports in consequence of the rise 
bf prices. The statement given above also shows the declared and cal¬ 
culated values of about 84 per cent, of the imports into India as well as the 
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differences between the two, which represent the increased pajmients which 
India has to make on account of her imports in consequence of the rise in 
prices. The values of only 99 and 84 per cent, of the total exports and im¬ 
ports, respectively, have been calculated at the average prices of the basic 
period, because it was possible to ascertain the quantities of exports and 
imports in the case of only those percentages of the goods and not of all 
classes of goods exported and imported. Assuming, however, that prices of 
the remaining 1 and 16 per cent, of the exports and imports, respectively, have 
risen at the same rate as the great bulk of the exports and imports for which 
it is possible to ascertain the quantities and to calculate values at the prices 
of the basic period, the gain and loss on the total exports and imports would 
amount to the figures shown in the tabic given l)elow. The difference be¬ 
tween the total gain on the exports and the total loss on the imports is the 
net gain to India as a whole in consequence of the rise of prices. 


[ In lakhs of IKnpeca.] 



Avkhaob Annual 
Declared Values 

Avkbaoe Annual 
CaliULateu Values 

(Jain 4- 

Loss — • • 


Of ronmio* 

(liti«>8 of 
wliirh qiitiU’ 
titioH lire 
rucorcled. 

For wiiolo 
of ox|>ortB 
and iiii^ oris. 

comino* 
(litio.s of 
wliirh quan¬ 
tities are 
recorded. 

For ivholo of 
: exports and 
' iin^Kirts. 

DliJerenco 
botwoou 
columns 3 
and 5 . 

Airorugi! 
annual net 
gain. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 
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1895-96 to 1899-00— 






1 

Total Exports . 

97,23 

98»70 

99,04 

1,00,54 

—1,84 


Total Imports 

65,70 

66,62 

58,12 

69,62 

-f2,90 

1.06 

1900-01 to 1904-OS- 




1 


• 

Total Exports . 

1,21,73 

1,23,55 

1,19,35 

1,21,14 

• -f2,41 

•• 

Total Imports • 

67,05 

1 80,24 

67,61 

80,92 1 

i 

-1-68 

1 

3,09 

1905-06 to 1909-10— 


1 




i 

Total Exports . 

1,57,61 

1,50,97 

j 

1,34,29 

1,36,30 

-1-83,67 

! 

Total Imports 

03,10 

1A5,48 

85,87 

1,06,48 

-9,00 

14,87 

1910-11 and 1911-12- 






, 

Total Exports . 

1,90,08 

1,00,07 

1,50,73 

1,53,02 

-t-46.05 

•• 

Total Imports 

1.03,73 

1^8,14 

94,14 

1.16,28 

—11.86 

34,19 


336. India as a whole has thus gained, by the rise in the prices of her net Si ******* 
exports, annually Rs. 1,06,00,000 during 1895-96 to 1899-1900, Rs. 3,09,00,000 * " 
during 1900-01 to 1904-05, Rs. 14,67,00,000 during 1905-06 to 1909-10 and 

Rs. 34,19,00,000 during 1910-11 and 1911-12. 

337. The popular belief in India is that the rise of prices is detrimental roniw •! 
to the interests of the country as a whole. This is because those who form w inito Triinim 
public opinion in India are the educated classes who are either landlords or 

persons depending for their income on securities, shares, etc., or are members 
of the learned professions dependent for their income upon customary fees, 

ip O • 
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or are employes on fixed salaries in Government or private service. If 
incomes and prices vary irregularly, as they do in actual practice, the man 
whose income does not rise as fast as the prices of goods will ^d himself worse 
off than before, while the man whose income being derived from the sale of 
commodities rises with every rise in the price of his commodities, will find 
his material position changed for the better. In framing an estimate of 
the comparative effects of a rise of prices on the general welfare, one 
must, therefore, take into account the numerical strength of the classes 
whose receipts and expenditure being variable adjust themselves, more 
or less, rapidly to the altered value of money, and of the classes whose 
incomes being fixed are adjusted only after considerable friction and 
delay. In India, the number of persons dependent on the land for their 
income form 600 per cent, of the total population; agricultural lalKuirers, 
13-3 per cent.; industrial and commercial classes, 18-1 per cent.; general 
labourers (not agricultural), 2-3 per cent.; professional classes, 1-6 per cent.; 
public servants, 1-2 pisr cent.; domestic servants, 1-5 per cent.; and other 
occupations, 2 0 per cent. The prosperity of India depends, therefore, largely 
on the prosperity of those who arc dependent on agriculture for their subsist¬ 
ence, and not so much on that of the professional classes and public and 
private servants who form only a microscopic minority of the population. 
Those who hold that rising prices hjive been detrimental to the interests of 
India as a whole, generally urge that rising prices have increased the indebt¬ 
edness of the agriculturists-and that there has been no increase in the savings 
of the population, whose material position cannot, therefore, be said to have 
improved. It will be shown later on that agricultural indebtedness has not, 
as a matter of fact, increased. In any case, the rise of prices cannotsaid 
to have contributed to the increase, if there has been any. Rather, it has acted 
. as a check against increasing indebtedness. There is also little evidence to 
justify the conclusion that there has been no increase in the savings of the 
people. On the other hand, an enormous increase in the absorption of gold 
and silver in India during the last 10 or 15 years bears eloquent testimony to 
the growth of* prosperity of India. Again, the material welfare of 
a country does not depend so much on the quantity of the precious metals 
which it accumulates as on the comforts which it is able to enjoy and on an 
equitable distribution of the means of such enjoyment. 


A fcnHl li. at (oM 
■■SrilTcriBMIa., 


338. As mentioned above, a noticeable sign of an improvement in the 
material position of India is the astounding increase in her power of absorb¬ 
ing the precious metals, whether in the shape of jewellery or plates or in 
hoards. The following table shows the net absorption of gold and silver in 
Indi" during the period under enquiry, i.e., the net imports of gold and silver 
in India, the amount of gold held in the currency and other reserves and the 
amounts of silver which have gone to increase the volume of rupee circulation. 
The net absorption of gold has been taken at tbe net imports flus the total 
production of gold in India, lees the amounts held in the Currency and other 
reserves. No deduction has been made on account of sovereigns which have 
gone into circulation in the country. It has not been possible to riscertain 
the total amount of these, and as it cannot be large, the omission dees 
not affect the question under consideration to any appreciable extent. The 
net absorption of silver has been taken at the net imports less the amounts 
which have gone to swell the volume of the rupee circulation. The total 
amount of gold and silver absorbed in the country during the twelve yeaivs 
1900 to 1911 amounted to £116,000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of 
silver against £27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas, respectively, in the twelve 
vears prior to 1900. 
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Year. 


1873- 74 . 

1874- 75 . 

1875- 76 . 

1876- 77 . 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 70 . 
1870-80 . 

1880-81 . 

1881-82 . 

1882- S3 . 

1883- 84 . 

1884- 85 . 
J885-86 . 

1886- 87 . 

1887- 88 . 

1888- 80 . 
1880-00 . 

1800-01 . 

1801-02 . 

1802- 03 . 

1803- 04 . 
1801-05 . 
1805-06 . 
lbOG-97 . 
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Stafement showing the absorption of Silver—Rupees and Bullion. 

[ •nltttaK UMIMMM]' 
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SttUement showing the absorption of Silver — Bullion. 

[ OrnUUng M.OM] 
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339. The progress and prosperity of India as a whole is also apparent 
from an examination of the declared values of the trade between 1890-91 and tnST 
1911-12, as shown in the statement below. 

Statement showing the growth of Eieports from arul Imports into India esclnding Burma. 

[ la laklu ol Barcci.] 


Declared Valdes. Index Numbers. 


Increase due to 
Rise in Priors. 


Years. 




X XiAttO. 
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Exports. Imports. ; 

! ' 
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1 

Exports. Imports. 
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Exports. Ilmports. 
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96 
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1 
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95 

99 
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-1- 2-9 
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+ 1-7 
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.... ! 

•• 
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. 
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no 
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1807-08 


. 

00,10 
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03 
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99 
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— 4-1 

180E 00 


. 

1,0.3,00 

63,02 

1,67.01 
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— 7(P 
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— 7-9 

1800-00 


. 

1,00,80 

70,16 

1,70,96 

104 

113 
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— 4-7 
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— 5*2 
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98,70 

66,62 

1,85,32 
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— 1*9 
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1,76.47 
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-}- 1-4 ; 
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. . 

1,40,14 

78,41 
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— 1-.5 
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. 
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1 
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1 
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- 
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99.82 

1 !\49,68 
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1.57 

-fn-4 
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. 
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J71 
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. 
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. 
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2,(i6,49 
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• 
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1,26,52 

3,10,76 
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.f28-3 

1 -f 8-7 

+20-5 
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• 

2,<14,00 ; 

1,29,76 

3,34.(Hi 

212 
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-f3l-7 

j -I-12-6 
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Average 

1,99,07 

1,28,14 

3,27,21 

208 

206 

206 

F30-0 

1 -rl07 

+22-0 • 


340. Compared with the average of the quinquennium, 1890-91 to 
1894-95, the growth of both exports and imports in the quinquennium, 1895-96 
to 1899-1900, was not very large. The widespread famine of 1897-98 caused a 
heavy decline in the exports in 1896-97 and 1897-98. As a result of the im¬ 
poverished condition of the people and a consequent decrease in their 
purchasing power, there was a decline in the imports also in 1898-99. On 
the whole, the value of the total trade in the quinquennium exceeded that 
of the previous quinquennium by 4 per cent., the increase in tlie e.\ports 
being 2 per cent, and in the imports 7 per cent. The increase in the value of 
both exports and imports was more than accounted for by .in increase in 
the volume of the trade. As regards the effect of variations in prices, there 
was an actual decrease in the declared values of 1‘9 per cent, in the exports 
and of 4*3 per cent, in the imports, due to a fall in prices. In 1900-01, the 
export trade was dull, as a consequence of the famine which prevailed in that 
year in a considerable part of India, but the import trade developed substan¬ 
tially. It was in 1901-02 that both the import and export trade began to 
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develop remarkably, though in the next year there was a decline of 5*5 per 
cent, in the import trade. Since that year, neglecting temporary fluctuations' 
in the import trade and a serious decline in the export trade in 1908-09, when 
it declined 12 per cent., compared with the preceding year, as the result of 
the famine of that year, there was a steady increase in both imports and 
exports until 1911-12, when the total declared values of exports and imports 
exceeded those of 1901-02 by 75 per cent, and 63 per cent., respectively, the 
increase in the total trade being 71 per cent. The rise has been greatest 
during the last seven years, during which it has amounted to 42 per cent, in 
the case of exports, imports and the total trade. Tn the quinquennium end¬ 
ing with 1904-05, the corresponding increases were only 25 per cent., 21 per 
cent, and 23 per cent., respectively, as rampared with the previous quinquen¬ 
nium. Apart from an increase in value due to the rise in prices, the volume 
of l)Oth export and import trade lias grown immensely, and this cannot but 
bo taken as a sign of great progress. 

341. The general conclusion, which may be formed from this statement, 
showing tlic declared and cahailatod values of imports and exports, is that 
the total volume of the sea-borne trade of India has increased 1o a very grea,t 
extent during the last decade, and that this iiiei^ase in trade and firosperity 
is due, in a large measure, to a rise in the price of the commodities which are 
of importance in Indian commerce. 

striking evidence of the material prosperity of India is 
Inaqr lapttM (ifforded by its growing consumption of imported articles, most of which were 

SSSMok probably considered as luxuries before, but have gradually come to be recog¬ 

nised as nec'cssities. The following statement shows the growth of the im¬ 
ports of 12 such articles. As before, 1890-94 has been taken as the base 
• and the imports in every year are represented as percentages of the average 
.imports of that period:— 


Statement sliawiruj the value of the imports of certain articles of Luxury anj Convenience 
, In India, excluding Burma. 


[ In lakhs of Rupees.] 
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69 
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21 
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31 
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0,34 
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343. The consumption of most of the articles included in the statement 
is not confined to the well-to-do classes, but is also quite common now 
among the masses. The jn'srease in the consumption of these articles is 
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characteristic and interesting, and illustrates the remarkable increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, as a whole. No more conclusive evidence of a 
higher standard of living among the masses can be obtained than that 
afforded by the growth of the imports of sugar, kerosene oil, apparel, boots 
and shoes, galvanised iron sheets, copper and yellow metal, matches, soaps, 
and botelnuts. 

344. A measure of the progress of India can also be obtained from thewrowttgi 
growth of its revenue under some of the most important heads, namely, Land ****""** 
ttevenue. Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes and Begistration. 

The following statement shows the I’cvenue collected under these heads yearly 
from 1890-91 to 1911-12 


Statemavit showing the growth oj the Remnue of the (/overmnenf of India {excluding Burma) 

under certain invportarU headn. 

[Ill lakhs of rupees.] 


— 


[jUiUU 

R«veiiiie. 

Salt. 

iSl.lllip'-. 

1 

Kxnihc. 

LTiftloins. 

Ashf.SMtil 

Tiizi'S. 

RfgiHt ra¬ 
tion. 

J89(t 91 



8,:it: 

: 

4.55 

1,00 

1,55 

3G 

1891-91' 


21,70 

8,1K 

4.i:j ' 

1,G9 

1,01 

1,58 

40 

1892-9.1 


22.51 

8.19 

4,2!) . 

1,77 

1.02 

1,G1 

42 

189:1-91 


2:5.1« 

8,00 

l.;55 i 

1,99 

1,1G 

1,()() 

41 

1891 9.'. 


22,7:i 

8..').“) 

I.K'i 

5.15 

:;.()() 

1,72 

41 

189,“) !M) 


2:li:3 

8,71 

I.5() ' 

5,34 

4,09 

1,75 

12 

189f)-97 


21,152 

8,28 

I.GI ■ 

5,19 

3,72 

1.7!) 

45 

1897-98 


22,7H 

8.44 

4,G7 , 

5.07 

:i,87 

1,79 

48 

1898 99 


21,11 

8,94 

I,(i2 

5,28 

:5,80 

1,82 

i:.5 

1899-00 


22,57 

8.G2 

1,70 ■ 

5,30 

3.84 

1,84 

42 

1900-01 


22.77 

8.82 

1,81 

5,:57 

ijl 

1,87 

4G 

1901-02 


2:5,81 

8,7() 

1,91 

5.57 

4.77 

l,9:i 

4G • 

1902-0:1 


24,00 

9,09 . 

1,!)5 

(),UG 

4,(57 

1,!»8 

IG 

190.1-01 


25,03 

7.72 

5.08 

G,72 

1.(53 

1,G9 

i;' 

1901-0.“) 


24,4:5 

7,87 

5.28 

7,:50 

5.08 

l,7G 

49 

190,')-0(! 


24,11 

(i.:J9 

5.52 

7.70 

5.2:; 

• 1,83 

52 

190(5 07 


25,8:5 

G,:.57 

5.G5 

8.08 

5,29 

1,98 

55 

1907-08 


24,20 

4.82 

5.!)9 

8,51 

G.l 5 

2,08 

GO 

1908-09 


25,51 

4,72 : 

G.l 1 

8,81 

G,01 

2,15 

63 

1909 10 


27,80 

4,77 

G.IG 

9,01 

G,10 

2,15 

(5:5 

1910-11 


27.27 

4,55 

(),8:5 

9 83 

8,27 

2,20 

(52 

1911-12 

• 

2(5,97 

4,87 

G,SG 

10,(58 

8,01 

2,29 

(55 


345. The average annual Land Uovctme colloctions in Ihc last five years cnwikoiLMM 
show an increase of Ks. 3,98,00.000 or 18 per cent, over the standard period. 

This increase in I..and Revenue has been due partly to the increase in prices 
and partly to an increase in the area under cultivation. It will be shown in 
dealing with the question of the division of the profits of cultivation lietween 
the landlord and the cultivator that the share of the increased profits taken 
by Government as the supreme landlord, as shown in the foregoing table, is 
a comparatively small part of the total increase which has accrued from the 
rise of prices. In the greater part of Rciigal and in portions of Madras. 

Assam and the United Provinces, Land Revenue is fixed in perpetuity. In 
other parts, the assessments are jieriodieal. In Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the ordinary tenn of settlements is thiity years, and in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, twenty years. During the term of settle 
ment, the whole of the benefit accruing from a rise of prie.es goes to the people. 

If, then, the Government share of the profits of eultivatiou has, as indicated 
by the growth of their Land Revenue collections, increased by Rs. 3.98,00,000, ‘ 
by how much more has the share of thi; people increased? 
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346. Salt Revenue was Rs. 8,36,00,000 in 1890-01, but fell to 
Rs. 4,87,00,000 in 1911-12, owing to successive ireductions in the rate 
of duty made in 1903,1905 and 1907, the details of which have been already 
given on page 37. The total quantity of salt consumed per head of the 
population in every succeeding quinquennium, as shown in the statement given 
below, is, therefore, a better index of the material condition of the people than 
the amount of the duty realised. These figures show that, compared with the 
standard period, the consumption per head of population increased by 5 per 
cent, in the quinquennium ending with 1904, by 20 per cent, in that ending 
with 1909, and that the present level is 26 per cent, higher. 


^aiement showing iJte Annual Consumption of Salt per head in British India {excluding Burma) 

during the years 1S90 — 1911. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

(In decimalH of 
a maunil.) 



Year. 


Quantity. 

(In decimiUa of 
a njaiind.) 

1690 . 



•1499 

1900 




•1587 

1891 . 



•1557 

1901 




•J560 

1892 . 



•157G 

1902 




•1588 

1893 . 



•inio 

1903 




•1638 

1894 . 


• 

•1556 

1901 




•1687 


Average 

• 

•1540 



Average 

- 

•1612 

.1895 . 



•1551 

1905 




•J744 

1896 . 

. . 


•1521 

1906 




•1820 

1897 . 

• . . 


•153C 

1907 


• ■ . 


•1885 

1898 . 

. , 


•1.557 

1908 


. i . 


•1906 

1899 . 

. 

i 

•1553 

1909 


. 

• 

•1887 



j 




Average 

• 

•1848 





1910 




•1881 

« 




1911 

• 

. 

• 

•1983 


Average 

' 1 

•1554 



Average 

• 

•1932 


Noi'ic.—Thfi tot al quantity of ault golil in a ynar and Avliioh paid full duty, as shown in tho “ Statistic.H of Uritish 
India,'* Part IV (h), has tnken to bo tho total quantity- ooumuiikhI in the year, and from Iho census figures 
of 18U1, lliOl and tho i>opulation figures for iho other years have b<;ien arrived at by intorpulatiou. 

347. Stamp Revenue has increased from Rs. 3,94,00,000 in 1890-91 to 
• Rs. 6,86,00,000 in 1911-12. The largest share of the revenue under this head 

is contributed by judicial stamps, which may be regarded as a payment lor 
services rendered by costly judicial establishments maintained by Govern¬ 
ment, rather than as a tax in the proper sense of the word. Still it is a sign 
of pi sperity of the people who indulge in the luxury of litigation. The 
revenue from non-judicial stamps has also been increasing, which is a fair 
indication of the growth of business in the country. It may be noted that 
in years of famine the revenue from court-fee stamps tends to fall because 
of the necessary self-denial in the pursuit of the luxury of litigation, while the 
revenue from non-judicial stamps increases owing to an increase of the neces¬ 
sity of borrowing to tide over the period of distress. 

348. Excise Revenue has increased from Rs. 4,53,00,000 in 1900-01 to 
Rs. 10,68,00,000 in 1911-12, The revenue is derived from intoxicating 
liquors and drugs and is levied in the form of duty on manufacture and of fees 
from licenses. It should, however, be noted that the growth of Excise 
Revenue is not so much due to an increase in the habit of drinking or in the 

■ use of intoxicating drugs, as to heavier taxation, the suppression of illicit 
traffic and the growth of population. The Government of India have 
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repeatedly pointed out that the available information tends strongly to nega¬ 
tive the presumption in some quarters that the growth of Excise Avenue is __ 

an indication of a development of the drinking habit. The policy con¬ 
sistently pursued has been unmistakably that “ the growth of Excise 
Revenue is to be regarded as satisfactory only when it results from the sub¬ 
stitution of licit for illicit manufacture and sale tand not from a general 
increase of consumption.” There has been no increa.se in the use of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors and drugs, but still there has been iin increase in the revenue. 

Government restricting as far as possible the drinking habit by increase 
of taxation and other preventive measures. The conclusion that can be 
safely drawn from the growth of Excise Revenue is that there h.-is been an 
increase in the purchasing power of the classes that consume intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, especially during the last decade. 

5149. Customs Revenue should, it is obvious, rise with the growing Wrowtn oi cmtonu 
trade of the country and fluctuate acicording to the trade conditions of the 
year. Tn 1890-91, the tot.al Ciistoms Revenue was Rs. 1.00,00.000. In March 
1894, the general import duties were imposed and cotton goods were included 
in the dutiable list in l)eceml)er of the same year. The duty on cotton cloth 
was, however, lowered from 5 to ]5er cent, in Fchrimry coiton twist 

and yarn being at the same time wholly exempted. Ry 1894-9."), therefore. 

Customs Revenue rose to Rs. ;}.00,00,000, and since then gradually to 
Rs. 8,01,00,000 in 1911-12, a part of the increase since 1910-11 being due to 
increased duties on silver, to))acco and petroleum. 

350. The Assessed Taxes (Income Tax) have increased from Rs. 1.55,00.000 ®"***'J «*i*?®**** 
in 1890-91 to U.s. 2,29,00,000 in 1911-12, notwithstanding the exemption from * **’ 

the tax of incomes under Rs. 1.000 by Act XI of 1903 and the abolition ny 
Act VI of 1902 of the Pandhari cess, a special income tax in the Central 
Provinces levied on incomes below Rs. 500. The receipts from income ta>f ’ ' 

are obtained entirely from non-agricultural incomes and the*growth of the 
revenue from this tax is an index of the ])rosperity of the classes-who earn 
such incomes. 


351. The Registration Revenue amounted to Rs. 36,00.000 in 1890 91 and ‘■•'“fi;''*' 
to Rs. 65,00,000 in 1911-12. This revenue is derived from the registration of iti-venne. 
instruments of sale and mortgage of property, and of contracts. Though the 
revenue is comparatively small in amount, its growth is also an unmistak¬ 
able sign of progress. 

352. The growth of Post Office business, as indicated in tlic following uritwth oi.rgiii 

statement, is another remarkable sign of the material jirogress of India, as ;■ *****"^ 

whole. During the period under enquirj', the number of post othces has 

increased by 100 per cent., the number of post-cards by over 320 per cent., 
the number of letters by 136 per cent., the number of packets by 409 per cent., 
newspapers by 111 per cent., and parcels by 457 per cent. The number of 
money orders has grown from 7,435,000 to 27,243,000, or by 266 per cent.; 
while the value has risen from Rs. 16,44,00,000 to the enormous sum of 
Rs. 48,71,00,000, or by 196 per cent. The number of Savings Bank accounts 
has increased from 409,000 to 1,501,000, and the deposits from Rs. 6.35,00.000 
to Rs. 18,90,00,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on Savings Bank deposits and certain restrictions * imposed on the 

total amount to be deposited each year 

•Th„b.Tota.nr,ortI,,ia.d»wn.i»cc. ^ 

balance of eacdi account to be allowed to cari-y interest. These are unmistak¬ 
able signs of the material progress of the country. Similar evidence is also 
afforded by the growth of telegraph business in India, the numlier of paid 
messages having risen from 3,407,000 in 1890-91 to 14,720,000 in 1911-12. 
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Statement showing the growth of Post Office business in India, 
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Post cards 

Letters. 

' Packets. 

& 

« 

PU 
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b 

& 

Parcels. 
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9,119 

101,002 

179,678 . 

10,375 

24,935 

]. 1 K )2 

7,435 

10,44 

409 

i 

2.68 

2,42 

6,35 



!».763 

112,748 

187.871 , 

10,711 

2.5,910 

2,109 

7,998 

17,36 

1 463 

i 3,00 

2,53 

7,00 

lft02-t)3 


10,138 

, 119,803 

191,212 

12,149 

26,638 

2,170 

8,402 

18,15 

i 521 

3,28 

2,79 

7,82 

1803-94 


10,387 

131,218 

195.644 : 

14.703 

20,304 

2,339 

8,994 

19,40 I 574 

3,33 

3,18 

8,27 

1894-95 


10,714 

143,107 

204,013 . 

16.248 

28,145 

2,502 

9,077 

20,58 

i 612 

; 3,26 

3.35 

8,40 

1895-99 


11,061 

153,568 

210,000 . 

18,197 

28,929 

2,577 

10,342 

21,88 

' 654 

3,67 

3,29 

9.04 

1896-97 


11,431 

166,803 

220,147 ; 

19,341 

29,778 

2,709 

11.284 

23,42 

713 

: 4,51 

4,22 

9,64 

•1897-98 


11,742 

i 179,371 

229.426 ! 

21,361 

31,891 

2,900 

12,019 

25,83 

730 

1 3,24 

3,8.5 

9,29 

1898.99 


11,980 

189,402 

229,672 i 

25,039 

32,123 

2,515 

12,128 

26,26 

756 

! 3,31 

3.44 

9,43 

1899-(N) 


12,397 

' 200,463 

242.400 i 

26,774 

30.759 

2.(K)4 

12.9.52 

27,55 

786 

! 

3,54 

9,65 

1909-01 


12,970 

; 218,351 

250,858 

28,303 

.32,091 

2,079 

13,421 

28,45 

817 

1 3.62 

.3,51 

10.04 

1001-02 


13,845 

! 230.308 

259.324 ! 

29,712 

31.550 

2.991 

.4,107 

29.25 

: 867 

4,16 

3,83 

10,68 

1902-03 


14,736 

i 253,758 

200,800 1 

32,709 

32,558 

3,472 

1.5,809 

30.30 

922 

4,3.5 

3,93 

11,42 

KM >3-04 


15,403 

272,523 

280,823 ; 

34,352 

34,203 

3,942 

17,000 

.32,11 

1 988 

1,66 

4,10 

12,33 

1004-05 


16.033 

: 299,486 

298,221 : 

39,593 

.37,078 

4..541 

18,30L 

33,92 

1 1,0.59 

5,17 

4.48 

13,41 

I905-t»0 


16,775 

324,260 

320.800 

43,719 

40.201 

4.9:i5 

20.290 

36,26 

! 1 .M 6 

5,11 

4.92 

13,99 

JSNI6.07 


17,180 

345,166 

338,541 ! 

46,522 

44,(»40 

.5.282 

21.021 

38,72 

1,190 

' 5,49 

5,13 

14.77 

1907-08 


I 17.777 

1 362,547 

360,973 ! 

48,941 

48,294 

5.884 

22,847 

41.80 

! 1,263 

5,52 

5,.53 

1.5,18 

KM)8-09 


' 18,399 

, 383,746 

384,176 

51,084 

50,108 

0,141 

23,878 

42,78 

, 1.319 

5,23 

5.61 

15,23 

1909-10 


18,(V12 

: 403,597 

405,711 

52,408 

51,390 

0,412 

4,009 

43,57 

! 1,379 

5,55 

5,37 

15,87 

1910-11 


18,813 

418.438 

413,678 

.56,918 

49,252 

0.862 

25.631 

40.(M) 

1 1,430 

6.04 

5,45 

10,92 

1911-12 


18,801 

424,691 

424,727 i 

52,705'> 

52,612 

I0,59S« 

' 27.243 

48,71 

! 1,501 

1 

1 

! 8,28 

6,81 

18,90 


Staienvent showing the growth of Telegraph business in India. 
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37,070 

113,763 

940 

2,917 

490 

3,407 

36 

i 

17 

62 

1891-02 




38,626 

i 120,412 

l,)H)l 

3,289 

520 

3,800 

42 

16 

57 

1892-93 




41,030 

j 126,526 

1,100 

3,441 

540 

3,081 

41 

17 

58 

1893-94 




42,707 

! 134,529 

1,224 

3,630 

555 

4,185 

42 

19 

61 

1894-05 




44,648 

. 138,526 

1,302 

3,817 

.574 

4,391 

44 

21 

66 

1895-06 




46,374 

1 143,188 

1,461 

4,006 

642 

4,737 

47 

24 

71 

1896-97 




48,684 

i 148,404 

1,663 

4,387 

601 

6,078 

48 

22 

70 

1807-08 




50,305 

166,088 

1,634 

4.008 

746 

6.713 

69 

22 

01 

1898-00 




51,768 

i 160,025 

1,719 

4.096 

763 

6,440 

61 

20 

71 

1890-00 




62,000 

171,040 

1,851 

.5,403 

834 

6,237 

61 

22 

83 

1000-01 




66,055 

182,170 

1,930 

5,549 

900 

6.449 

67 

26 

03 

1901-02 




66,827 

100,887 

2,006 

1 5.567 

! 009 

6,476 

62 

25 

87 

10024)3 




66.830 

200.633 

2,061 

! 5,841 

j 901 

6,742 

65 

21 

86 

10034)4 




69,692 

2I2..330 

2,127 

6,394 

: 913 

7,307 

64 

21 

86 

1004-05 




61,684 

227,740 

2,189 

8.083 

. 1,015 
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64 

24 

88 
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243,840 
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' 1.107 

10,401 

00 

23 

92 

1006-07 
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250,048 
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22 

95 
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353. Equally interesting are the figures contained in the table given on 

page 79 showing the development of railway traffic in India. The total number ”*"*^*”*“- 
of passengers has between 1890 and 1911 increased from 114,000,000 to ^ 

390,000,000, or an increase of 242 per cent., while the passenger mileage, i.e„ 
the total mileage travelled, has increased from 4,787,000,000 miles to 
14,373,000,000 miles, or an increase of 200 per cent. The average distance 
travelled over by each passenger has fallen from 41-96 miles to 36-87 miles, 
showing a tendency on the part of the people to travel even short, distances by 
rail instead of on foot, an unmistakable sign of an improvement in their 
general financial position. No less striking evidence of progress is given by 
the quantity of goods carried by rail and their ton-mileage. The total quan¬ 
tity of goods carried rose from 23,000,000 tons in 1890 to 71,000.000 in 1911 
and the ton-mileage from 3,509,000,000 tons per mile to 13.3.’>8.000,000 tons, 
while the average di.stance carried has increased from 155 miles 1o 187 mil(». 
showing the gradual linking up of marts in India more and more distant 
from each other. 

354. The following statement shows the growth of life insurance in India, cwwtii •! uie 
as indicated by the transactions of 17 life insurance companies. Most of the 
companies in India were requested to furnish statictics, but only a few have 
supplied them. The remarkable Jevelopment of life insurance business in 

India shown by the table well illustrates that the people of India have 
appreciated, within the comparatively small period under enquiry, the neces¬ 
sity of providing for the future. This also cannot but be taken as a-sign 
of material prosperity of the country. 


Statement showing the number and. amount of policies issued by 17 Insurance. Companies 



in India during 1890- 

--1912, 



! NuMDKB of i’OLK^S. 1 
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Ascot; NT OF Policies. 
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Tof al. * Index liumber. 
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72 

11 , 59,750 

74 
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67 

12 ,. 37,700 ' 

80 

1892 
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16 , 80,600 
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1894 
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21 , 24.460 
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22 , 25,230 
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. 
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16 . 94,916 
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•1897 
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1898 
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45 , 91.815 
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2 , 2-12 
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51 , 99 , 9:17 
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2 , 3 ():{ 
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47 , 01,755 
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64 , 21,605 . 
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81 , 41,244 i 
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. i 

i 4,763 

I 1,083 

89 . 23,649 ' 
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1905 







i 4,783 1 
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87 . 05.893 ' 
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i 5 . 39-1 

1,227 1 

1 97 . 61,317 . 

6;28 

1907 







: 8,669 

1,949 

1 , 40 . 83 , 3.59 ; 
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2,404 

1 , 78 , 29,400 : 

1,148 

1909 
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2,888 

2 , 23 . 95,980 

1,442 

1910 






1 1 

18,606 

4,232 

2 , 83 , 03.106 i 

1,822 
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18,458 

1 4,199 i 

2 , 84 , 15,784 

1,829 

1912 







14,723 

i 

3,319 j 

i 

2 . 62 , 79 .- M )7 

1,691 


! 
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Effects of the Rise of Prices. 
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Effect on Different Sections of the Community. 

355. In estimating the effect of the rise in prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to ascertain the numerical strength of the 
different sections and to see whether alterations, in iwcnt years, in the distri¬ 
bution of the population among the different occupations afford any indica¬ 
tion of the relative prosperity of those following any jjarticular occupation. 
Such prosperity would attract people from other less lucrative occupations 
and would cause an increase in the number following the more lucrative 
ones. The statistics of occupation, when used in conjunction with statistics 
of production and of wages, are also a useful index of the prosperity or the 
reverse of the various classes of the population. Hut it has already been 
pointed out that owing to a radical change in the method of the classification 
of occupations adopted in the last census, as compared with tl;c jircvious 
censuses, no comparison can be made with the figures of the census of 1891. 
A comparison has, however, been attempted between the figures of 1901 and 
1911, but here also the discrepancies are very considerable and allowances have 
to be made because the sources of error are great. TJiey have been described 
in detail in Appendix K. The chief causes of the discrepancies are : (1) In 
1901, a very large number of persons were insufl.cicntly described and w'ere 
classed under the head “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified;" 
on the present occasion, owing to greater care shown by the enumerators, the 
number under that class has been considerably reduced. (2) In 1901, persons 
who sublet some or all of their lands to tenants were returned as rent-receivers, 
whereas in 1911 they have been classified as ordinary cultivators. (3) In 
determining the chief means of support in the case of dual or mixed occu¬ 
pations, different methods have been followed in the two censuses. (4) Public 
servants were shown under one class in the census of 1901, whereas in the 
census of 1911 they have been distributed under different classes according to 
the nature of the work on which they .ire employed; and (.5) greater care has 
been taken in the census of 1911 to distinguish between makers and sellers. 

356. The following statement shows the classification by occupation of the 


oi i«toi aai total population of India, according to the censuses of 1901 and 1911 


Distribution of population by selected occupatiors—1901 and 1911. 

[Omitting Me.] 


Oceupations. 


Total ropuLATioN 

SUPPORTED IS InDI.V. 




1911. 


Percjgrtage by classes 

ASD STIB-CLASSES. 

1901. I 1011 . 


A.—Production of raw matbruls 

I. —^Exploitation of the Hurface of tlic earth 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

Income from rent of agricultural land 
Ordinary cultivators . 

Farm servants and field labourers. 
Growers of special products. 

Raising of farm stock. 

Agents, etc. 

2. Fishing and hunting . 

Fishing. 

Hunting. 

II. —^Extraction of minerals 


16S.107 

170,609 

601 

78-8 

151,906 

170,161 

690 

78-6 

160,850 

108,722 



34,427 

17,947 



87,271 

114,206 



24,108 

30,725 



1,366 

1,386 



2,678 

3,327 



1,109 

1,131 



L047 

1,480 



1,012 

1,406 



35 

33 



201 

308 

i 

•2 
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DiHribution of population by selected occupations—1901 and Wll—contd. 

[ OmUtlng NS.] 


1 

1 

Total popclation sup- 

Pekcentaoe 

BY CLASSES 


POKTJtiD IK 

Ikdia. j 

AKJ> SUB-CLASSES. 

Occupations. 

1 

1901. j 

1 

1 

1911. 

1 

i901. 

i 

1911. 

B.—Transformation and employment of i 

i 




RAW MATERIALS.j 

42,369 

41,878 

19-2 

181 

III.—^Industry. 

26,000 

25.883 

11-8 

112 

Toxtilos. 

6,512 

6,037 

. . 

. . 

Cotton. 

5,486 

4,791 

. . 

• . 

Others. 

1,026 

1,246 

. . 


Hides of skins and hard materials from the 
animal kingdom. 

679 ■ 

468 



Wood .... 

2,S28 i 

2.690 

. . 

, , 

Metals. 

1,468 1 

1,337 

, , 

, . 

Ceramies. 

1,531 j 

i,<n3 

. . 

. . 

Chemical products properly so-CHlled and 
analogous. 

j 1,051 




Food industries. 

2.801 

2,843 

. . 

. . 

Industries of dress and toilet . 

5,486 

5,510 

. . 


Building industries .... 

1,307 

1,599 

. . 

. . 

Industries of luxury and those jiortaining 
l o literature and the arts or scitmees 

’ i 

1.451 i 

1,605 


• 

Other industries. 

1,:505 * 

1,207 

, , 

, , 

IV.—Transport. 

3,128 

3,875 

1-4 

1-7 

By water .... 

627 i 

748 

, . 

. . 

,, road ...... 

1,8:18 ■ 

2,088 

. . 

. , 

„ rail. 

5-12 i 

877 

. . 

. . 

Other transport ..... 

122 ! 

162 


• 

V.—Trade. 

13,231 ' 

12,120 

6 0 

52 

Banks establishment of credit, exchange 
and insurance ..... 
Trade in textiles. 

1 

.H)5 ! 
800; 

780 

818 

. 

• ” 

Other trade in food .si ufFs 

8,100 ' 

6,870 

.. 

.. 

Others ....... 

;;,526 

:J,652 



C.— ^Public administration and liberal arts 

6,959 

6,715 

3 2 

29 

VI.—^Public forcti. 


1,142 

•6 

•6 

VII.—^Public administration 

1.674 

1,379 

1 *7 

•6 

VIIT.—Professions and liberal art.s 

:hl55 

:5.598 

1-5 

1*6 

IX.—Others ...... 

j:j:; 

296 

■4 

•1 

D.— ^Miscellaneous . 

18,604 

11,836 

8-5 

52 

X.—^Domestic service .... 


3,304 

1*5 

1-5 

XI —Unproductive. 

3,060 

2,:345 

1-4 

1-0 

XII.—Others. 

12102 

6,187 

1 5*6 

2-7 

Grand Total 

220,039 

230,988 

100 

100 


357. Under the first head, “ Exploitation of the surface of the earth,” the lind-owBcn w* 
main occupations are those of rent-receivers and ordinary cultivators. The ' 
number of rent-receivers according to the census of 1911 is 52 per cent; of 
the number in the previous census, the difference being 16,480,000. This 
large decrease is obviously due to a change in the system of classification. 

On the other hand, the number of ordinary cultivators acrordiug to the cei'.sus 
of 1911 is 26,935,000 more than the number according to the previous census. 

If the two heads are combined, the total number according to the census 
of 1911 would be 10,455,000 more than that of the previous census, or an 
increase of 8-6 per cent. Even the combined totals of the two classes show 
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differences in some circles, which throw doubt on the correctness of the 
classification at cither of the two censuses. Thus in Sind, the total of the two- 
classes has risen from 622,000 to 1,885,000, which gives an increase of 
1,263,000. This is undoubtedly the result of an error in classification. The 
number of farm-servants and field-labourers as well as general labourers, on 
the other hand, is shown to have decreased from 1,447,000 to 271,000, showing 
a decrease of 1,170,000. It is quite possible that a number of labourers have, 
in consequence of an improvement in their material position, become cultivat¬ 
ors and succeeded in bringing extensive tracts of new lands under cultivation 
due to an extension of irrigation works, but it is hardly possible that 
the increase could be so large. On the other hand, large decreases are 
showTi in the Punjab East and Chota Nagpur circles in the number of agricul¬ 
turists, while large increases are shown in the number of labourers. On the 
whohi, though no very great reliance can be placed on the classification of 
the population by occupation in the census returns, there is no doubt that the 
number of agriculturists have increased more in projjortion than cither the 
total population or the total number of labourers. The increase in the num¬ 
ber of agriculturists may be taken as indicating that the profits of agriculture 
were such as to attract workers from other occupations to agriculture. This 
would apj^ejir to have been the case, especially in Assam, Bengal Northern 
and Eastern, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West includ¬ 
ing Oudh, Punjab West, Berar, Central Provinces, Madras North-Esist and 
Madras North. In some of the circles, notably in Agra Provinces East and 
Agra Provinces North and West including Oudh, the total popuLation has 
decreased in consequence of the ravages of plague and malaria, but notwith¬ 
standing this decrease there has been a large increase in the number of agri- 
cultu rists. 

3.’)8. Under ‘‘Farm-servants and Field-labourers,” the table shows an 
increase in 1911 of 6,617,000, or 27-4 per cent. This also is, undoubtedly, 
a result of niisclassifieation. In the census of 1901, a considerable number of 
labourers was in-the absence of accurate information classified under a special 
head, " General labourers,” but as already mentioned, in the last census, they 
have been distributed under various heads according to the nature of their 
work, and only those, who are employed on work of a miscellaneous kind, or 
for whom accurate information was not available, have been shown under the 
special head, “ Others,” under “ Miscellaneous.” Under this sub-head, 
the decrease of 6,00.5,000 is thus due to a change in the system of 
classification. It is necessary, therefore, to combine the two heads—“ Farm- 
servants and Field-labourers ” and “ Otliers ” under “ Miscellaneous.” The 
two ’-cads together show an increiise of 612,000, or 1*7 per cent. The real 
excess is undoubtedly more, because a part of those who were in the previous 
census classified under the special head, “ General labourers,” have, as explained 
above, now liecn classified under heads other than the two proposed to be com¬ 
bined, and in Sind there is a large decrease due presumably to errors in classifi¬ 
cation- But, on the whole, the number of labourers has increased in a much 
smaller pro})ortion than the number of agriculturists. The decrease is 
specially noticeable in Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, 
Sind and Berar. A part of the decrease in the first two circles might be due 
to the havoc caused by plague and malaria among the labouring classes, but 
these scourges can hardly account for the whole of the decrease. It seems 
that in the circles mentioned either the material position of labourers has- 
improved so substantially as to enable many of them to take recourse to agri¬ 
culture or t hat a large proportion of the people hitherto earning their liveli' 
hood as labourers have now taken recourse to industrial pursuits. 
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359. To sum up, both agriculturists and labourers, more especially the crowth ti 
former, have increased more than the other classes, and this is not surprising, uiniMnr?**** *** 
in view of the increased profits of agriculture and a large increase in the 

wages of agricultural labourers. 

360. It is to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab non-occupaney inttmtor. iMwitrik 
and class V (Trade) are instructive as indicative of the changes in the indus- 

trial organisation of India. It is more correct to group these classes than to 
keep them apart in view of the liability to errors of classification, especially in 
the census of 1901. An examination of the groups which make up class III 
and the groups which make up class V will show the difficulty of classifica¬ 
tion and the liability to errors on the part of those tilling in the census forms. 

“Textiles” is a group of class III, while “ Trade in textiles ” is a group 
of class V. In 1.5 out of the 24 circles, there has been an increase under classes 
III, IV, and V. The circles in which decreases are found are Madras, 

Bengal Northern and Eastern Bihar, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces 
North and West including Oiidh, Punjab East, Konkan, Deccan and Central 
Provinces. In Bengal Northern and Eastern the decrease is 83,000. 

The high profits of jute and cotton cultivation have attracted workers from 
classes III, IV, and V to agriculture, and handloom weavers h.avc decreased in 
most of the circles owing to the unprofitableness and impossibility of competi¬ 
tion with the more highly organised mill industries. Cii the other hand, there 
has been a striking increase in the number employed in the jute industry in 
Bengal Southern and Western ; in the number engaged in trade in the ports of. 

Calcutta, Bombay and Karsichi and in Madras South and Punjab West; in the 
mill industries in Calcutta and Bombay and in the number of people employed 
on the construction of railways in many circles. The numlicr of toddy-drawers 
in Madras West has also increased by 30,000. The nninl)er engaged in hides 
and skins shows a decrease, which is not, it is believed, entirely real in view • 
of the fact that the census of 1901 was taken in post-famine, if not in famine, 
times when the number of cattle slaughtered was unusually great. It has 
l)ccn noticed elsewhere that tliere has been a large increase in the export 
of raw hides and skins, which are allowed to be imported into some countries 
free of duty, while a heavy duty is realised on the imports of tanned hides 
and dressed skins. This, coupled with an increasing import of European- 
made shoes and other leather articles, has evidently led to a large decline in 
the leather industry in India. There is also a decrease in the number of 
rice grinders and buskers and workers in met.als and chemicals in consequence ^ 
of the introduction of rice mills worked by machinery and the importation of 
larger quantities of metal manufactures and chemicals from foreign countries. 

Jn class IV (Transport), there has been a. decided increase, a pari of which is 
due to public servants employed on Railways and the Post and Tidegraphs 
having been classified under this head, while in 1901 they were classified under 
“Public administration.” In the Braibay Presidency, especially in the 
cities of Bombay and Karachi, industrial development has increased steadily. 

In Deccan and Konkan, no increase is apparent. In Deccan, the 
number of those engaged under “ Fish,” “ Hay ” and “ Fodder ” has increased. 

The decrease in Deccan and in Konkan may be due to the increased 
profits of agriculture having attracted workers to th is occupation. In Bundel- 
khand alone, of the circles in the United Provinces, there is an increase. In 
the Punjab East there is a decrease between the census of 1901 and 1911 in 
the number of those engaged in Indu.stry, Trade and Transport. In this 
circle, however, the total population has decreased, although class I (Agri¬ 
culture) has increased. An explanation of the decrease lies in the prevalence 
of plague and malaria and also in the attraction which agriculture presents 
vor» i • X • 
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in these days of high prices. In Berar, there is an increase in Industry, Trade 
and Transport from 437,000 to 463,000. As already noted, this increase 
has not spread to the Central Provinces, the returns of which show a decrease 
from 1,919,000 to 1,860,000. The higher profits of agriculture rather than 
errors in classification would explain the decrease in this circle. 

361. Taking India as a whole, although there has been an increase in 
industrial prosperity and development in the period between the censuses of 
1901 and 1911, competition with imported articles and the products of fac¬ 
tories, organised on the latest methods and worked by machinery, have ruined 
many of the handicrafts, especially the handloora industry and compelled 
people to leave their ancestral vocations for other means of livelihood, notably 
agriculture. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be an actual 
decrease in the number of men depending upon industrial employment. 

•362. The following statement shows the growth of population in cities 
and towns with a population varying from 5,000 to 100,000 and over. 
It would be seen that during the decade ending 1901 there was a large exodus 
from rural areas into towns where wage-earners obtain better remuneration 
for their labour. In the last decade also, the exodus continued, but on a much 
smaller scale. This is not surprising in view of the large increase which has 
taken place in wages in rural areas during the period. Towns do not 
now possess the same attractions for wage-earners that they did before. 

Urban Population in India. 

Total population. Index iiunibora. 



1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Total population of 
towns having a popu¬ 
lation of 100,000 and 
over. 

6,250,765 

6,704,196 

7,164,433 

• 

100 

107 

115 

Total population < of 
towns having a popu¬ 
lation of 50,000— 
100,000. 

2,629,974 

2,861,118 

2,921.630 

100 

109 

111 

Total population of 
towns having a po¬ 
pulation of 20,000— 
50,000. 

5,099,770 

5,473,989 

1 

5,545,820 

i 

100 

1 

1 

107 

109 

Total population of 
towns having a po¬ 
pulation of 10,000— ; 
20,000. 

5,410,063 

6,975,180 i 

1 

i 6,163,964 

1 

100 

1 

no 

114 

Total population of 
towns having a po- ! 
pulation of 5,000— 
10,000. 

5,762,985 

6,993,471 

1 

5,944,503 1 

1 

i 

1 

100 

104 

1 

103 

Total 

36,163,557 

87,007.964 ^ 

27.740,840 

100 

107 

111 


' 363. In dealing with the effect of the rise of prices on the different sections 
of the community, we should consider the nature of the income and expenditnre 
of each section, •with a view to see how far they are capable of adjusting them¬ 
selves to the altered value of mon^. Agriculturists form by far the majority 
of the population in India and their income consisting mainly of the sale- 
proceeds of their produce has increased with the rise of prices. A vast num¬ 
ber of them, however, earn their livdihood for a part of the year, when their 
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Helds do not require their services, by working as day-labourers or as mill- 
hands or on railway constructioa. Their wages in these occupations have also 
increased, as will be shown later on, more rapidly than prices. The income of 
agriculturists has, therefore, risen as fast as, if not faster than, prices. Their 
expenditure, on the other hand, consists of the cost of cultivating their lands, 
the rents payable by them and the cost of their living. The cost of their cul¬ 
tivation is limited. The vast majority of them work on their fields them¬ 
selves and employ hired labour only occasionally. Unless famine denude 
them of all their resources, they use their own seeds and their own cattle and 
manure. Irrigation also, except when they have to pay canal w’atcr rates or 
excavate new wells, costs but little. The actual cash outlay on cultivation is 
not, therefore, a heavy drain on their resources, except when new cattle has to 
b? purchased or new wells have to bo excavated. As regards their cost of 
living, notwith-standing an immense improvement in their standard of living, 
their wants are very limited. Foodgrains, which form the main item of 
their family budget, are generally the produce of their own lands. The only 
items of expenditure which j)r(;ss heavily on them arc the rents to he paid 
and the expenditure on marriages and other social ceremonies. The ques¬ 
tion of rents is dealt with in detail later on, the general conclusion being that, 
with the restrictions imposed by Government on the powers of landlords for 
enhancing rents, they have not, on the whole, increased faster than the prices 
of agricultural produce, though cases of rack-renting are not altogether un¬ 
known. The only adA’crse circumstances w’hich they arc unable to control arc. 
the periodical recurrence of calamities of the seasons, more especially in areas 
with a precarious rainfall, and their traditional extravagance on occasions of 
marriage and other social ceremonies. It is only natural, then, that they 
should be thriving in tracts which arc more or less immune from the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the seasons, while in areas where during the last 15 years the seasons • 
have been more unfavourable than usual they should have fared badly. They 
have prospered most in tracts where the increasing profits of the cultivation 
of jute and cotton have tempted them to extend their cultivation of these 
crops, or where extension of irrigation has enabled them to convert dreary 
sands and jungles into smiling fields of wheat. It is in these areas that the 
profits of agriculture have increased more and more with the rise in prices 
and have attracted people from other occupations to agriculture. 

364. The question as to how far the rise of prices has affected rents, i.e., neeUMttttteiiN 
the distribution of the profits of cultivation between landlords and tenants, isSle^wJJT'iS^^’ 
of exceptional interest, although of great difficulty. The compilation of rent 
statistics has been described in Appendix L. The statistics refer only » 
to the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, and 
Bengal. In Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and the Central Provinces, almost the 
whole of the land is given out on rent by landlords who hold it from 
Government; the greater portion of Agra and half the area of the Punjab 
are similarly let out. This practice, although by no means unknown, is, • . 

however, raie in the ryotwari provinces of Bombay, Madras (all but the 
northern portion), Berar, Assam (most of), and Burma. In these latter areas, 
there is, generally speaking, no intermediate class of landlords between the 
Government and the cultivators, and the latter are in a gr«a.?i-proprietary posi¬ 
tion, having only the revenue, and no separate rent, to pay. The landlord class 
in India includes the descendants of the hereditary chiefs, of former revenue 
farmers, of heads of village bodies, of grantees under former governments and 
the like, the only thing which they have in common being their recognition by 
Govenunent as persons with whom- a settlement of the land revenue is made* 

There are, it is to be noted, in large tracts of Northern India, proprietary 

X 2 
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village bodies in which the members of the village are co-sharers in the land¬ 
lord rights, and are jointly and severally responsible to Government for the re¬ 
venue. Between the landlords and the tenant cultivators, there are often 
classes of subordinate proprietors, sometimes descendants of former full pro 
prietors superseded by conquering races. These rights are found in many 
gradations and in their weaker forms are barely distinguishable from the 
higher tenant rights. In the non-ryotwari areas the net produce of the soil 
is shared, in an unequal degree, among the Government, landlord and 
tenant. 

•as w Mi iw the 365. Cash rents for the Central Provinces are divided into four classes of 
■ tenancies, viz., absolute occupancy, occupancy, ordinary, and sub-tenancies of 
sir lands. The cash rents of absolute occupancy tenants have increased by 12 per 
cent, in the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900 (1890-91 to 1894-95 = 100); 17 
per cent, between 1900-01 and 1904-05; and 15 per cent, between 1905-06 and 
1909-10. Occupancy tenants’ cash rents did not rise till the quinquennium 
190.5-06 to 1909-10, when the average w'as 6 per cent, higher than in the basic 
period. Ordinary tenants’ rents have decreased by 15 per cent, in the period 
1905-06 to 1909-10, as compared with the standard period, while the cash rents 
of sub-tenants of sir lands have increased 11 pei cent, during the period 1905-06 
to 1909-10. In dealing with the rent statistics of the Central Provinces it 
must be remembered that these rents rose enormously during the 30 years’ 
settlement made in the sixties, in the old Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
where the idea of proprietary rights (which correspond to the zamindari rights 
of the United Provinces) had grown up. In the areas taken over in 1852 on the 
escheat of the Nagpur Province, where the proprietary rights were largely a 
new fjonception, the rise in rents made by the landlords was not general, but 
. ' limittxl to particular proprietaries. After the 30 years’ settlement, the 

. power of the landlord was so i-estricted that the desire to raise rents gave way, 
' while the bad years of the nineties made an extensive rent enharcement irapos- 
si^c. Th.e rent of under-ten.ants can only be raised at settlement; that of 
occupancy tenants only onc.e in 10 years, and of ordinary tenants once in 7 
years. The landlords have found it so difficult to secure enhancements through 
the Revenue Courts that they have given up enhancement, as a practice, in 
favour of exacting nazaranas on vacant holdings. It is obvious that this is a 
. temptation to make holdings vacant by forcible ejectment, or by connivance in 

surrenders to creditors, transfer being prohibited. In the Central Provinces 
practically the whole enhjmccment of rent now obtained is that imposed by 
the Settlement Olficer at settlement; and the small increases that may be 
secured by letting out the vacant laud on a higher rental are obscured when 
measured by the acre, by the inclusion of new and poor lands in the rent-pay¬ 
ing area. The Central Provinces rents are non-competitive rents except in 
tlie case of home-farm settlement, and of rents paid by sub-tenants of tenants 
and malilt makhuzas. The landlord, however, gets his share of the enhanced 
prices (1) on his home-farm as the rise occurs, (2) on his share of the rent 
imposed by the Settlement Officer, and (3) on the huge nazaranas which ryots 
are willing to pay in view of the enhanced value of the land consequent on 
the rise of prices. The tenant gets the full value of the rise of prices so long 
as his rent is not raised, which in the Central Provinces is, in most cases, only 
once in 20 years, but, if he is indebted, some share of the rise goes into the 
pockets of middlemen and creditors. Higher priced in the Central Provinces 
have, as elsewhere, tended to improve cultivation and better outturns. 

tt* feui tw (he 366. Rents have increased in Agra and Oudh in the case both of privi- 
DUM Pmieeti. amj ordinary tenants. The statistics of 1895-98 to 1899-1900 show an 

average rise of 1 and 2 per cent, in the case of the Agra privil^d and 
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.ordinary tenants, respectively; in 1900-01 to 1904-05, a rise of 5 and 8 
per cent.; and in 1905-06 to 1909-10, a rise of 9 and 17 per cent., respect¬ 
ively. Cash rents in Oudh show a decrease of 3 per cent, in the case 
of the privileged tenants during the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900; 
but in the following quinquennium (1900-01 to 1904-05), there was a 
rise of 5 per cent., and in 1905-06 to 1909-10 of 10 per cent., in comparison 
with the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95. Ordinary tenants’ cash rents 
have increased steadily throughout the two decades .as may be seen from the 
following figures; -1890-91 to 1894-95, 100; 1895-96 to 1899-1900, 106; 
1900-01 to 1904-05, 117; 1905-06 to 1909-10, 126. 

367. Mr. W. H. Moreland made an enquiry last year into the rise of rents 
in the United Provinces and obtained information regarding the annual aver¬ 
age rise since settlement (which varies by districts), taking the first year for 
which figures were received, calculating the percentage of rise in the period, 
and dividing this by the number of years. The figures are as follows ;— 
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368. He concludes that for the whole of Oudh, the a\erage annual rise 
.since 1904-05 to 1910-11 has been at the rate of 1 per cent, or more than the 
maximum rise permitted by law; and as regards Agra Provinces, he points * 
out that a large proportion of the land is hold by occupancy ryots at rents 
which are much below the competition rate, and that there is no question of 
these rents being generally excessive,—in fact they are, in some cases, so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to sublet. In the opinion of Mr. 

Moreland the competition rents are rising everywhere excepting in Bundel- 
Vhand, and in the west of the United Provinces the rise is very rapid. 

• 

369. It is to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab non-occupancy 
tenants other than those paying at revenue rates are not available from the 
year 1901-02. An enhancement of rent in the case of non-occupancy tenants 
in the Punjab, though affected by local custom, is largely the result of open 
competition and, if our figures were complete, the effect of the rise of prices 
on rents would be most successfully shown in the rental statistics for this 
class. In the years fur which statistics are available, there is an increase 
from 96 in 1891-92 to 106 in 1894-95; to 116 in 1898-99; and to 121 in 1900-01. 

370. The statements showing the growth of land cess in typical districts «h lor 
in Bihar and Bengal also show an increase throughout the period. Taking 
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the average of 1890-91 to 1894-96 as equal to 100, tJie rise in Bihar was to 101 
in 1893-94; to 108 in 1899-1900 ; to 113 in 1903-04; to 115 in 1905-06 ; to 116 
in 1909-10; and to 119 in 1910-11. Similarly, in the selected districts 
in Bengal, the rise was to 101 in 1893-94; to 108 in 1899-1900; to 118 
in 1903-04; to 120 in 1905-06; to 121 in 1909-10; and to 122 in 1910-11. These 
statistics of Bihar and Bengal include the rental valuation, for cess purposes, 
of nij-jote {i.e., the land forming part of the landholder’s own cultivation) and 
also of rent-free lands. The rental collected by the landlords could only be 
ascertained by an examination of the returns filed by individual landlords 
which would be a work of enormous labour. Moreover, the returns are onlv 
kept for 12 years and none prior to 1900 could be available. The returns, 
it must be noted, are not tested and represent only the statements of the 
landlords as to their rental, and it is impossible to say how far these are 
correct. There are, however, two counteracting agencies at work. In the 
first place, there is a natural tendency to understate rents in order to secure 
a low assessment of the cess; on the other, there is a provision in section XX(ft) 
•of the Cess Act that a landlord cannot recover rents in excess of the amounts 
stated in his return; and it is said by experienced officers that rents in Bengal 
are more often overstated than understated in die cess returns. Then, again, 
a part of the increase is due to assessment of new lands brought under culti¬ 
vation. 

371. Although prices have risen considerably. Government do not seem to 
have received the full share which they were entitled to obtain from increased 
prices. It is true that land revenue in the temporarily settled tracts 
of India has risen considerably between 1890-91 and 1910-11, but it 
should be borne in mind that cultivation also has increased in the 
same period, and enhancements in Government assessments are due, 
not only to enhancement of prices, but also to extension of cultivation. 
It was the impression of all experienced Settlement Officers consulted that 
cash assessments did not bear the same proportion to the gross produce 
as in the nineties, and, therefore, more of the gross produce was left to be 
divided between landlords and tenants. 

372. Settlements of levenue being fixed in casb at intervals of 20 or 30 
years—usually 30 years—Government assessments have not increased in the 
same proportion as prices. Moreover, enhancements of revenue at times of 
re-assessment are not base^l as a rule directly on the rise in prices, but on the 
rise of rents or on the value of land. These factors rise slower than prices 
and so enhancements do not follow the full rise in the price of the produce. 
An eminent authority on land revenue believes that “ if we make due allow¬ 
ance for deficiency in the earlier statistics and alterations in the character of 
the cultivation, we may say roughly that some 10 or 15 per cent, in the increase 
in the assessment has been due directly or indirectly to the rise, during the 
period for which expiring settlements were made, in the price of agricultural 
products.” 

373. As regards the distribution of the produce between landlords and 
tenants* tenants pay rents either in grain or in cash, and in recent years cash 
rents have been slowly replacing grain rents. Grain rents are, however, still 
not uncommon in the United Provinces, the Punjab and some districts of 
Behar. The share of the produce taken by the landlord is generally invariable, 
and though it may fluctuate from time to time, such variations as 
do occur can seldom be ascribed to any corresponding variations in the 
price of the produce. Generally speaking, therefore, in the case of rent taken 
‘ in kind (in the form of a share of the produce), the landlord and the tenant 

obtain the same percentage of profit by the rise in the prioe of the produce. 
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374. The summary tables given in the statistical volumes appended to the**jjjjjj*“^jj* 
report refer to cash rents and, as already noted in the description of rent mu. 
statistics, they must be accepted with reservation owing to such factors 

as (1) the improvement in these statistics (tending to show a larger increase 
than was formerly the case when concealment of the amount of rent taken by 
the landlord was more frequent), and (2) the exclusion from these statistics 
of premia {nazarana, salami, etc.) which in i^ecent years have been adopted to 
evade the land laws that place restrictions on the enhancement of rents. The 
other limiting factors, such as alterations in the classification of the land from 
which the rent is taken, and increase in rents at a new settlement owing to 
factors in operation outside the period under examination (i.e*, before 1890), 
must also be remembered. 

375. In the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Bengal, the rents 
paid by ordinary tenants are subjected to a certain amount of legal control, 
but are very largely at the discretion of the landlord. In Bengal, the ordinary 
tenants (not a very important class so far as numbers are concerned) can. 
have a fair rent fixed by a Court of Law, which can be enhanced after a period 
of five years. In Agra Provinces, an ordinary tenant's rent, when once deter¬ 
mined, can be enlianccd at an interval of five or seven years. In Oudh, the rent 
may be increased at intervals of seven years and by an amount not exceed¬ 
ing 6} ]^er cent.; in the Central Provinces, the increase can be made at inter¬ 
vals of seven years and is limited to 33 per cent.; similarly, the rents of 
sub-tenants in the Central Provinces can be modified at settlements; and in • 

Bengal, these can be raised to an excess of 25 or 50 per cent, over the rent 
paid by the tenant. It has already been pointed out that the limits pre¬ 
scribed by law are not always observed in practice. With this exception, 
however, it may be laid down that the rent laws, while preventing sudden 
enhancements, do not stand in the way of a gradual increase of rents in ' . 

sympathy with the increase of prices. 

376. Next, with regard to privileged tenants, the general result of our piirUegM icauts. 
enquiries is that they .ire able to keep in their hands a considerable share of 

the increased profit due to the rise in the prices of the gross produce. An 
increase of rent by the landlord is difficult as regards privileged tenants. In 
a small number of cases no enhancement is possible, the cash rent of the privi¬ 
leged tenants being fixed. Sometimes, however, there are intervals between 
successive enhancements as in the case of the unprivileged tenants noted above. 

An occupancy tenant, in Bengal, for example—and this class of tenants is by * 
far the largest—may have his rent raised by contract by only two annas per 
rupee and at an interval of fifteen years. An enhancement by suit can, how¬ 
ever, be made both in Bengal and in the United Provinces to bring the rents 
up to the prevailing rates of the neighbourhood. There is also, in theory, a 
power of obtaining enhancement by suit in the United Provinces and Bengal 
on the ground of a rise in the price of produce, but, owing to the difficulty of 
proving the rise of prices, enhancements of rents on these grounds are diffi- ’ ' 

cult to obtain. In the thickly populated parts of Bengal and also in those 
parts where no record of rights has been prepared, there can be no doubt, 
according to the experienced Settlement Officers consulted, that the law regard¬ 
ing enhancement is often, if not commonly, evaded. 

377. The general conclusions that may be drawn from the statistics of cashomeni eondnim 
rents for the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, and '"**** 
also from the road-cess returns of Bengal and Bihar—(which ctmtain the 

gross rentals of districts according to the latest revaluation—a system ■ 
introduced under Bengal Act X of 1871)—are (1) that there have been 
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comparatively large increases among the unprotected classes of tenants, for 
example, among the non-occupan(^ tenants in the Punjab, the ordinary 
tenants in Oudh and Agra -Provinces and the sub-tenants in the Central 
Provinces; and that (2) there has been a comparatively small rise among the 
privileged tenants. From this it may also be concluded that landholders who 
do not cultivate their lands on their own account but live upon rents realised 
from tenants to whom their lands have been let out on tenures of a more or 
less permanent nature, have not been able to raise their income proportionately 
to the rise of prices and have consequently been adversely affected by it. 

378. Witnes.scs were almost unanimous in saying that, except in sonic 
tracts where the agriculturists are peculiarly advantageously placed, 
they arc as indebted now as they were before, if not more. It was not 
possible to collect any reliiible statistics to show the extent of the debt of the 
agriculturists in different periods, and it is only from such statistics that 
any definite conclusions can be drawn regarding the increase of their indebt¬ 
edness or otherwise. In 1895, Sir Frederick Nicholson attempted to esti¬ 
mate the amount of such indebtedness in the Madras Presidency by collecting 
statistics of the value of lands mortgaged by cultivators and by making a 
rough estimate of the cash and grain debts i ot seenred by mortgages, llis 
estimates were, however, admittedly very crude and incomplete. Moreover, 
even such rough and incom]dcte estimates arc not available for the other i)ro- 
vinces for any of the earlier years of the period under enquiry, nor for any 
of the provinces at the present day. In the absence of any .statistical data, 
I had to f.all back upon what information oouid be- gathered during our tours. 

379. The Indian cultivator is, as a rule, thri ftless, aiid extravagant and 
much addicted to litigation. lie lacks that business education “ w'hich 
leads the ryot to restrain his tendency to borrow and which enables him to 
calculate the result of expenditure whether on improvements or otherwise.’’ 
In a g(X)d ycai’, his ignorance and improvidence make him snend (he whole 
of his surplus on marriages and festivities, and his extravaganoo on such 
occiasious often leads him even in good years to the doors of the money-lender. 
A ryot would stop at no extravagance which would enable him, when marry¬ 
ing one of his children or performing any funeral or other social ceremony, 
to show more ostentation than his fellows, and (jases are of quite common 
occurrence of men sptmding sums equal to five years’ income or even more on a 
single ceremony. 

380. A settlement report for an Eastern Bengal district quotes a case 
where a well-to-do cultivator died leaving about Rs. 600 in cash and grain. 
At the Sradh ceremony which followed, his son entertained several hundred 
guests for each of whom 2^ seers of food were provided. This meant that 
tw ice tbe amount of food ordinarily taken by a person was doled out and the 
whole of this large sum (large for the cultivator) was squandered. An 
official of the Narsinghpur District in the (Central I?rovinces wrote in 1902 
as follows:—“ The effects of a life’s frugality are nullified by the celebration 
of a single marriage in the cultivator’s family. His extravagance on these 
occasions forms a disagreeable contrast to the frugality of his general life.” 

381. This state of things prevails everywhere in India and is not a pecu¬ 
liar feature of any particular tract. This habitual extravagance has been 
the curse of the country. The cultivator cannot and will not save out of his 
surplus in a good year, and in a bad year, as he has no savings to fall back 
upon, he caimot exist without the mahajan’s help. 

382. With increased wealth in the country, there are now more persons 
‘ with money to lend than before and they compete with one another in offering 

loans to the cultivators at lower rates of interest. ' Owing to an increase in; 
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prices land has considerably risen in value throughout India and now forms 
ample security for a much larger loan in comparison with what it would have 
secured 25 years ago; and this increased credit “ the ryot, both great and smaU, 
is possibly far too prone to utilise for foolish and improvident purposes.” 
The temptation is too strong for him to resist borrowing, the dangers of 
which are unrealised, as he foolishly believes that he can repay the debt at the 
next harvest. In a good year, although he has means to pay off a large 
portion of his debt, he does not repay what he conveniently can, and indulges 
in some other extravagance; while in a bad year, he has not the wherewithal 
to live, much less to clear his debt, and it becomes hopeless for him to free 
himself from this burden. 

383. This, however, applies specially to the case of cultivators with small 
holdings. Living, as they do, near the margin of subsistence, their produce is 
just sufficient to meet their wants when the season is favourable, while in bad 
years they have no alternative but to fall into the clutches of the money¬ 
lender. The case of tenants with large holdings is, however, different. 
Their produce is sufficient for their wants in aU years, good or bad, and a 
bad year means to them only a diminution cf their surplus left over to sell. 

384. The Indian law of inheritance coupled with the gradual disintegra¬ 

tion of the joint fanuly system is ye^' another deterrent to the growing pros¬ 
perity of India, more especially of the agi'icultural classes. It is this which 
is responsible for a continual sub-division of family property and the creation 
of continually large numbers of agriculturists with small holdings, whose • 
position is always so precarious and who are so perpetually in debt. Bad 
years in the last two decades have denuded most of them of all their reserves 
and have even compelled them to i‘un into debt, and they have not been for¬ 
tunate enough to have such a snceession of got)d years as to enable them to 
repay their debt and rwover their position completely. . ’ 

385. A Settlement Officer in Madras writes :—‘ There can be no doubt, 
however, that owing to the stress of hard seasons the debts thus contracted 
have bccDmc in many cases accumulative and many of the smaller fattadars 
are heavily involved, while others have disapjicared." The statistics in the 
report on the famine of 1896-97 show that, in Madras, only small 'paitadars 
holding a few acres sought relief. 

386. The tenants with large holdings liave, on the other hand, reaped much 
benefit from the rise of prices and their material condition has b^n much 
improved; and many of them have enough to lend to the other smaller cultivat- • 
ors. It is interesting to note that a large j)ortion of the debt of the agri¬ 
culturists is now borrowed from their own class. The Registration 
Department figures for the Madras Presidency, reprtKiuced below, show that 
in the period 1905—1909 about 83 per cent, of the land sold by the agricul¬ 
turists was purchased by the same class and 72 per cent, of the loans on 
mortgage was given by them. 
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DdaUs of the loans made htf the several tdasses and the proportion in each caee to the tatai 
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387. Tho above remark would apply equally well to all parts of India, and 
a class of very well-to-do agriculturists has been formed in whose hands 
lands arc tlius being occinnulatocl on transfer from sm.all holders. 

388. It has already been explained that a mjch higher standard ol living 

has permeated all classes of society in India and agriculturists are no ex¬ 
ception. A collector in tlie Bombay Presidency writes, “ . . . the present 

men as they live less laborious lives, so they have more expensive tastes than 
their forbears, and to gratify them will resort to the sd/nJedr, if tiiei'e is no 
money in the house. Formerly the ordinary cultivators, to a man, wore coun¬ 
try cloth;.now they must have it of finer toxtui’e from Manchester. Chea]-) 
local rice, ded and gur were enough for the daily food; now vegetables, im¬ 
ported rice and'refined sugar are in demand. A more luxurious generation 
seeks after pUn-supaTi, chii’oots, hired .servants, sweetmeats and American 
watches, and will borrow monc‘.y to get them.” This remark is true of all 
provinces—may bo, in a more or less degree—but that there has been a con¬ 
siderable improvement in the standard of living, there is no doubt. The 
ordinary cultivator is now x tierce comiietitoi- with the middle class man in 
the village for such articles as fish, fruits, etc.,—articles which he purchased 
before, only on festive occasions. The scale oj expenses on marriage and 
other ceremonies has also gone up -if tlic cultivalor was extravagant before 
on s ch occasions, he has become more so now; and as a Settlement Officer in 
Madras wrote, " the main causes of the change (iiuu'easo in indebtedness) are 
undoubtedly the rapid disappearance of tlie joint Family system and litiga- 
lion. . . The sciMDnd is clo-sely correlated to the first and in many cases 

i.«- a t'onseqncncc of the disputes, to whicdi the subject of partition gives i-tse. 
Surplus .money can find few outlets where banks are unknown or mistrusted, 
so that it is not surprising that the surplus ca.sh of a good season should fre¬ 
quently find its way into the hands of those who live by the jirofcssion of the 
law.” Litigation has been and is the bane of the country and it is difficult 
to imagine how many families, rich or poor, have been ruined by it. 

389. The conclusion from the above facts and from evidence collected 
during our tours in various parts of India is that agricultural indehtedness 
has increased in the case of cultivators with small holdings, while another 
section—^the larger tenants—has improved, and instead of borrowinsr money 
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they often lend it to their fellows. Taking the class as a whole — ^big and 
small, rich and poor, together—the indebtedness of the agriculturists does not 
appear to have increased. 

390. In some tracts the cultivators are much better off than before 
particularly in the jute area of Eastern Bengal, cotton area r)f Berar, Central 
I'rovinces and Khaudesh and the wheat area of the United Provinces and the 
I*uujab. The cultivators in these areas have greatly benefited by the rise in 
prices of jute, cotton and wheat, and their material (tondition is much better 
than what it was before. H'heir iin])roved dwelling houses, finer clothes and 
jewellery for their women boar eloquent tc.stimony to this. While in some 
other part.s-—the famine-ridden tracts of Biindclkhaml and Deccan for 
exanqdc—poverty, associated with an unproductive soil, jirecarious climate 
and irregularity of income, both as to period and value, has been the lot 
of the average cultivator, generation after generation. 

391. 'J’hc statement below shows (1) the number of s.avings hanks accounts 
kept by agriculturists in llie several iVistal circles, year by year, from 1890-91 
t< • 1911 12: (2) the percentage of these accounts to their average number during 
the years 1890 91 to 1894 9r>. and (3) the ])ercentage.s of these aewunts to the 
total number of savings banks account.^ licqit in the resjiective circles. The 
statement shows a progressive growth of the* number of such accounts, but 
this is not perhaps a rclia!)lc index of the growth of the savings of agricul 
turists. It may only indicate the fact that they are realising more and more 
the advantages of savings banks a.n<l are now putting their small sa,viugs there 
instead of keci^ing them in cash. It is intere.stiiig. Lowover, to note that* 
foiujiared with other areas, the growth has been ifiiich larger in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, Punjab. Burma, niid I'liited Pj-ovinccs. where, as already 
.stated above, one would expect to find an iiiqirovemeiit the i‘ondition of the 
agriculturists. 

Sv/mber of Poaial SoHmis ^iceour^s of Agricultural de/wmtors. 
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Index numbers of the number of Postal Savings Banks Accounts of Agricultural depositors. 
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392. The rate of interest on agricultural loans varies widely in different parts of Bale ti talwMi. 
India and even in the same place, according to the credibility of the cultivator or 

the security offered; thus, in Bengal, it is said to be 36 per cent., in Eastern Bengal 
37^ to 76 per cent., in the Central Provinces anything from 6 to 100 per cent, and 
in Madras 6 to 36 per cent. It is, therefore, diilicult to collect statistics to show 
whether the rate has increased or decreased. But the general belief is that the 
rate of interest has been lowered except in some parts whore restrictions have been 
placed by law on alienation of land, thus reducing the value of' the security. 

It seems from the evidence collected that this lowering of the rate has been due 
to increased wealth and a consequent increase in the number of money-lenders 
who compete with eac.h other in reducing the rate- Co-operative Credit Societies 
have also doubtless contribiil-ed to these results in places where they have been 
constituted. 

393. The rate of interest in India has frequently been said to be exorbitant. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the rate of interest for agricultural loans in 
Europe and America also is much higher than the ordinary business rate. The 
agricultural borrower in France is said to pay 10 per cent., while in some of the 
Eastern States of America 8 per cent, is charged on mortgage loans. In Italy the 
rate of interest varies from 30 to 100 ]»ei cent., andper <!ont. per month is common. 

It is not, therefore, in India alone but in other countries also that a higher rate of 
interest is charged for agricultural loans than on those required for business 
purposes. 

394. The amount of the agricultural debt inindia does not also api)ear, in com- 

parison with other countries, to be overwhelming. In Prance the mortgagedebt MisBot • ‘ 

has been estimated at £660 millions, in l^cassia £500 millions and in Italy £328 
millions, giving an average per liead of population of £I7. £12'5 and £9’5, 
respectively. Sucli an estimate has not up till now been made for India, hut Sir 
Frederick Xicholson's estimate in 1895 for the Madras I’reskleucy gave a 
debt of Ks. 13 per head. And remembering that indebtedness lias not increased 
on the average, the jiresent average debt per head, is ]>robably about the saihe. 

This average rate, although very rough, can be generally applied*to all India, and, 
compared with the similarly rough estimates for the countries mentioned above, 
the <lebt for India apiiears not to be higher than in other counlries, even allowing 
for the very small average income per head in this country. 

395. In every country of the world agriculturists are indebted. Since credit 
is absolutely essential to agrii-ulture in every i.ountry, more specially in coun- , 
tries of small proprietors where there are no landlords to carry out improvements 
or tenant-farmers with proper working capital, the individual money-lender is, 
in the absence of village banks, a necessity, however expcnsi\e.” in India the 
Mahajau helps the ryot to tide over a bad year, pays his rents and cesses 
when he has no money and furnishes him with seed grain at sowing time and 
with grain for consimiption during the months when the land does not yield its 
produce. The Indian ryot is without capital and cannot exist without borrow¬ 
ing at one time or iuiother. The village money-lender is, therefore, in jiresent 
circumstances an absolute necessity. 

396. The Government of India have, however, been taking steps towards an MefhtiiMkMlf 
■amelioration of the condition of the agriculturists as regards their indebtedness. with Om 
The different methods adopted by Government in dealing with the question of 
■agricultural indebtedness have usually been classified under four heads:— 

1. Measures taken to avoid unnccessai'y debts. 

2. Measures for the improvement of the civil law in connection with 

agricultural debt. 
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3. Measures for restricting the alienation of land. 

4. Measures undertaken with the object of providing or maintaining credit, 

or reducing debt. 

397. With regard to the first measure, Government is making every effort to 
popularise primary education, and more will pro))ably be done in future to enable 
the agriculturist to take a more carefnl and businesslike view of indebtedness. At 
the same time one must not expect that this will be the panacea. In educated 
Prussia, for exain])le, there is a very large anjount of agricultural indebtedness, 
and much of the debt is now incurred for land improvements. Government has 
also succeeded in assisting the improvement of agricultural departments and 
agricultural colleges. The suspension oi remission of the fixed or fluctuating 
asscssmeni: in years of scarcity have also been partial remedies. In the 
famine of 1907-08, it may be noted, more than 2 croros of revenue w^as suspend¬ 
ed and jiiore than 1 crorc remitted in 1]je llircc provinces where Ihc famine 
was chiefly located. It lias been calculated that in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces the average annual amount suspended hetween 1881—86 and 
1905—10rose from Jls. 4*08 lakhs to Rs. 32’86 lakhs, and the annual average 
amount rcmitt(*d from Ks. 1*98 lakhs to Rs. 27‘7''lakhs. 

398. With regard to the second class of remedies, viz., the Civil Law, Government 
has attempted to simplify and tu improve the* law and procedure, for the bcuetii 
of the cultivator. The principal examples of this are the Amendments of tlie 
Dcca^an Act in 1895, 1903 and 1907 which arc found necessary owing to serious 
agrarian disturbances. T!ic modification in 1907 of the Deccan Act gave the courts 
power to go bclihid the bond and to chdcrniim* tlie nature of the transaction in¬ 
dependently of the provisions of the law’ regarding do(*,umentary evidenct^. The 
opinifms expressed by witnesses iji the Deccan and other parts of Bombay were 
that the hioney-leriders were tiow more cautious in advamaiig loans except on the 
security of land, w]nl<^ the cultivators themselves hesitated t(. borrow wIkto 
security wl land was required. 

399. Ii(‘,stTictive legislation bearing on the transfer of land has lieen a|)])lied 
to the Pun jab, the United Provinces and .Boml)ay. The Punjab Land Alienation 
Act was passed by the Legislative Council of the Government of India in 
1900, and was amended by the local Legislative Council in 1907. Under 
this Act, tlic sale of land of a member of an agricultural tribe, in execution of a 
decree, is now forbidden, as also what are known as mortgages by way ot 
conditional sale^ and, generally speaking, alienations by members of an agricul¬ 
tural tribe to outsiders are limited to certain spccilic forms of mortgage and lease 
under Ybich the lien of the o\.uer on the land is ultimately retained. The Act lias^ 
aceoidiiig to experienced officers in ibe Piinjab, been a great success. In 1903, an 
Alienation Act for Buiidelkhaiid was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
United P.roviuces. According to some, tin? Act affecd/od credit* in the areas 
concerned, but- tljo Distiict Officers believe il to liave been successful on the 
wffiole. In August, 1901, an Act restricting tlie transfer of land was passed l)y 
the Bombay legislature. 


IfeeMWirtjofnioBej 
ui credit. 


' 400. As regards the supply of money andciedit;, Government have, from time to 

tmu'. attempted to supplj’ the agriculturist the credit which he most urgently 
retjuires, by granting loans or by making arrangements for the liquidation 
or reduction of his existing debts, or by both these methods. Special means has 
been taken by assisting the development of co-operative credit. A certain 
.amount of me, capital required for making wells and improving drainage, for seed, 
cattle, etc., has been supplied by Government from time to time. The Acta 
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dealing withthcloansby Go verm ncnt were passed in 1871 and incorporated in the 
Acts passed in 1883 and 1884. TheseActsof 1871,1883 and 1884 have since*been 
jnnended. Where money is borrowed for agricultural improvements, special conces¬ 
sion is allowed by the term of repayment being extended beyond the ordinary limit 
of 20 years and the repayment itself being deferred till the improvements begin to 
yield a profit. The amount of security now demanded has also been lessened, the 
3 ‘emission of payments, when the work fails, and free grants of money in special 
tracts in aid of loans given for protective irrigation have also been provided for. 
Measures have also been taken, in the Central Provinces, for conciliation between 
debtors and creditors, and this policy has been most successful there. The 
proposal was inaugurated in 1898 at the instance of Sir Bainfylde Kulhii*. In 
that year, two tahsils of the Saugor District were in a very distressed state, and 
Government allotted 14 lakhs of rupees for taJeavi advances. The Chief Conoimis- 
sioner, however, proposed that it should be an essential condition to obtaining*the 
loans that the creditors, both malguzara and banias, should be called upon to 
realise from their debtors the whole or a portion of their debts. The recom¬ 
mendation was accepted and debts amounting to over 5l lakhs of rupees, 
were remitted. Three leading bankers and malguzars oi the distrust voluntarily 
remitted large sums of money owing to them. ^Hie totiil remission amounted to 
nearly 10 lakhs of rupees. 

40J. In 1904, the Co-operative Credit Act was passed I>y wliich Co-oj>erutive 
Credit Institutions in India were estabbshetl. The Cf►-operative Credit. jiiov»*- 
menl, altliough it has only touched the fringe of agricultiual indebtedness in - 
India, has made a most successful start. if it pi ogrcsse.s. as It Las t.lone, It will 
not only secunjmoney on <ui.sy txM ins to llio agriculturist but will (uicoiiragc; thrift- 
Tlie following two tables show the giowth of the Co-operative Credit basine.ss. 
There is every hope that in years to come, this remedy for .lurricultiiral debt will 
prove to be the most eilicaeious :— 


('o-opEUATivi: <_’aEL)i r >riKriK..-;. 


\ timber oj Societies af ivorh in British J iidia and their Capital {in af the end of each 

gear, since 1905-06, 


iv«‘i:r.\*'i: (-] ) mi OiicjiKA'-1. 
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Soniotieii uL 
work. 


( —) 

! 

(Jai-itai.. 



■ 



1 

i'or'jenliif'O. 

1905-06 . 

, . 


28: 

4,73,219 



1906-07*. 

. 


8-16 

21.31.258 

-fl6,58,0;}9 

“|-3t)0*3s 

1907-08 . 

. 

• 

1,357 

44,07,024 

+22.7.5,766 

-f 106-78 

1908-09 . 

- 

• 

1,963 ' 

79,33,218 

+35,19.132 

+79-72 

1909-10 

■ • 

• • 

3,428 i 

1,21,81,027 

+42,47,809 

-}-.53-ri4 

1910-11 . 

• 

• 

5,321 

j 

1,99,04,502 

-j i’7,23,475 

1 +63-41 


• Fifteen monthB cnciiiig wit)» the .30th Jun«* UtO?. 
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Number of Societies and their Cajiital in each Province at the end of each year since 1905-06. 





NuMBBB of SOCZBTIBS. 



Provinco. 

1906.06 

. _ 

1906.07.* 

1907-08. 

1008-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-1]. 

Bengal 

57 

178 

350 

395 

611 

715 

Eastern Bengal and 

21 

60 

135 

231 

366 

543 

Assam. 

United Provinces 

72 

170 

187 

369 

789 

1,258 

Central Provinces and 

9 

70 

80 

100 

152 

300 

Berar. 

Punjab 

29 

1 177 

258 

316 

706 

1,093 

Bombay 

i 31 1 

i 69 

145 

176 

209 

256 

Madras 

27 

63 

101 

180 

377 

1 596 

Coorg 


1 ” 

1 12 

15 

18 

1 22 

Ajmer 

; 8 

! 8 

8 

8 

25 

59 

Burma 

2.3 ! 

1 

! 40 

81 

174 

i 

276 

479 

Total British Inoia 

1 

283 

i 

846 

1 

1,367 

1 

1,963 

8.428 

1 

5,821 


Capital m rupees. 


Bengal 

1 

30,684 

1,00,037 

2,17,198 

3,69,753 ‘ 

6,90,754 

10,67,727 

Eastern Bengal and 

18,912 

73,905 

2,69,486 

5,41.484 ; 

8,92,095 

14,06,582 

Assam. 







United Provinces 

1,65,209 

8,18,619 

19,16,421 

30,87,647 i 

34,77,363 

46,89,897 

Central Provinces 

24,610 

66,889 

1,57,660 

2,07,128 i 

3,04,875 

5,21,019 

and Berar. 







Punjab 

37,018 

2,63,976 

6,12,921 

8,32,125 1 

18,84,241 

37,40,964 

Bombay 

27,013 

2,97,070 

3,63,026 

6,74,356 1 

8,17,206 

13,26,874 

Madras 

1,00,403 

3,66,132 

7,73,916 

18,23,433 1 

33,28,558 

49,34,779 

Coorg 

1 

1 

19,098 

26,224 

32,131 

4.1,905 

62,411 

Ajnier 

1 888 

362 

406 

674 ! 

16,982 

1,11,740 

Burma 

j 68,582 

1 

1,26,171 

1,69,767 

4,74,487 i 

I 

7,20,048 

20,43,509 

Total British 

1 4,78,219 

21,31,258 

44,07,024* 

70,83,218 

1,21,81.027 

1.99,04.502 

Tntiia. 

i 







* it'iftcen monthH ondiiig witli tho 30th Juno 1907. 


402. Up till now we have been dealing with the question of agricultural in¬ 
debtedness by itself. The next question to answer is—Are the present high 
prices responsible for this indebtedness ? The reply is in the negative. The 
Indian ryot was almost as extravagant and thriftless before the era of high 
pri;.cB as he is now. and tho high prices could not have materially added to Ms 
improvidence and extravagance. Sub-division of land and consequent creation of 
small holdings, which have diminished his resources, and successive bad seasons 
are rather the causes that have led to high prices, and are not their effects. These 
causes, therefore, which lead to agricultural indebtedness are independent of 
the rise, in prices. The improved standard of living may, in the case of the 
agriculturists, be considered to be an effect of the rise of prices, and, to the extent 
to which agricultural indebtedness is due to this cause, high prices may be held to 
be indirectly responsible. 

403. But on the other band, it is the rise in the prices of their produce that has 
saved the agriculturists from faring worse. Wherever we had been in our tours, 
those who are solely dependent on agriculture, were unanimous in saying that they 
did not want low prices. If prices went down, they said, they would be unable to 
pay their rents or meet other obligations and would be ruined generally. The^ 
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rise in prices of food grains has been more than in that of other articles which the 
ordinary ryot generally purchases. With a low level of prices he would lose 
more on the grains he sells than he would gain on the articles he purchases. On 
the whole, therefore, the rise of prices has not led to increased indebtedness, but 
has, on the other hand, prevented an increase, and in good years it gives the 
cultivator a better opportunity of paying off liis cash obligations. 

404. Next to agriculturists, the largest section of tlie population of India Effect oatafcwifeiii 
consist of labourers, skilled and unskilled, who find employment in rural and Reel ■•■tail 
urban areas and in cities and factories. In estimating the effects of the rise in 

prices on the various sections of wage-earners, it is necessary to examine how far 
wages have increased foi the various classes of labour and what the increase in 
‘‘ real ” wages, or in “ nominal ” wages has been, in ci>mparison with the increase 
in retail prices, especially of food grains which predominate in a labourer’s family 
budget. By “ nominal ” wages is meant the actual sum of money which a man 
earns for a period of time. The expression is often known as money wages- 
‘‘ Real ’’ wages mean the amount of commodities which the labourer can buy 
with his money wages. Supposing wages were Rs. 15 in one place and Rs. 20 in. 
another, the real wages in the first case would be the commodities which Rs. J-5 
wonM buy at the price prevailing at that time, and in the other the commodities 
which Rs. 20 w'ould buy. Economists, especially M. dc Foville and M. (Iiiyot, 
have always emphasised the necessity (ff using real wages in making comparisons 
between the economic conditions of different districts, trades, or j)eriods. This is 
especially true when a great interval of time is taken. Thorold Rogers in his Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages'* values a hind s annual nominal earnings in the * 
thirteenth century at 356*. 8d.; those of an agricultural labourer to-day may be 
taken at £40. It would be absurd to suppose that this ratio of 1 to 22 in any way 
measures their relative Avell-being. 

405. '»• age-statisth’s have been <'ollootcd for different kimls of labour such as 
village artisans and agricultural lalxmrers, domestic servajits and skilled and un¬ 
skilled labourers and for selected industries, such as f.he cotton industry, the jute 
industry, and the mining industry: and the rales ])revailing in large cities have been 
differentiated from those in smaller urba!i and rural areas. Attempts have been 
made t^Miscertain accurately standard rates of wages in each homogeneous tract 
and in each imlustry and to provide materia ls for the ohser\'aiion of permanent 
changes in these standard rates, negleciing short ])eriod fluctuations. Wage- 
statistics of the following industries have been compiled : r/c., jute, coltuii, wool^ 
leather, brewing, tea, sugar, paper, printing and mining ; wages paid on railways 
and workshops for the manufacture of locks have also been included in the total 
general average of industries. 

40G. The following table gives the index numbers of nominal and md,wages 
in all India for stated periods ;— 

Com])arative Statement ,showinij Sominal owrf Real Wages, 




Nominal wages. 


1 

1 

Beal wmges. 


— 
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1895 

1900 

1005 




1895. 

19(K). 

1905. 

i 1910. 1 1912. 

to 

to 

to 

1010. 

19J2.. 
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189U. 

19U4. 

1909. 

1 


Bubal. 











Agrioulturoi labouren .... 

105 

125 

117 

170 

189 

10.7 

j20 

123 

1 134 

138 

Village Artisami. 

107 

127 

149 

173 

IDI 

105 

122 , 

124 

1 135 

138 

Ayebacis 

106 

126 

1 

171 

1 

lao j 

104 

121 

123 

136 

138 
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Comparative Statement showing Sominal and Real Wages —contd. 


Numinai. WAiim. Real waokb 



189.**. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1012. 

1805 

to 

1899. 

1900 

to 

1004. 

1905 

to 

1909. 

1910. 

1012. 

Trban. 











Skilirr) laltniinora ..... 
UnHkillfd Inkioiirer.^ .... 

Domestif servants .... 

urn 

ins 

104 

122 

127 

117 

143 

151 

131 

107 

177 

147 

183 

198 

159 

RU 

100 

100 

119 

122 

111 

120 

120 

108 

132 

135 

117 

134 

145 

116 

Ayeraqe 

106 

123 

142 

165 

181 

103 

118 

119 

131 

133 

Cities. 











Skilleil laboiirors. 

Vnekillod Inltourors .... 

I>ume^tic servants .... 

111.1 

lot 

J02 

122 

12.1 

118 

N2 

UO 

134 

107 

107 

149 

177 

179 

159 

105 

104 

102 

118 

117 

113 

. 120 
120 
111 

1.31 

1.31 

118 

130 

1.32 

116 

Aveka(3i: 

104 

122 

139 

163 

174 

106 

il7 

118 

129 

128 

iNUrSTRIES. 











Jute ....... 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Leather ..... 

Ttrowing. 

Tea. 1 

Sugar . 

Payior. 

Lock •workshops . 

Printing PfORB. 

Mining. 

107 
102 
. 100 
! IN 

1 107 

1 100 

1 10.1 
10.3 
114 
102 
100 

122 

112 

' 111 i 
120 
100 1 
103 

. no 1 
i 111 { 
129 1 
111 1 
133 

131 

121 

131 

1.34 

112 

100 

122 

110 

]r»i 

125 

1 158 

139 

134 

141 

137 

121 

117 

129 

139 
192 

140 
180 

142 
141 
147 

143 
1.31 
120 
129 

139 
192 

140 
189 

105 
101 

97 

102 

05 

101 

103 

90 

106 
92 

105 

113 
lot I. 
Ill 
117 
1(H) 
90 
109 
102 
128 
105 
129 

105 

100 

101 
99 
91 
90 

100 

94 

120 

98 

128 

109 
j 100 

! 113 

1 no 

98 

1 98 

102 
! 109 

1 154 

' 117 
148 

106 
. 106 
109 
106 

94 

95 

I 102 

! 142 
’ 108 
- 137 

Average 

i 

105 

115 1 

1 

1 126 

141 

! 

100 

107 

• 103 

. Ill 

107 

1 

Railways 

Canals • • • 

102 

100 

108 ' 
115 1 

i 117 
121 

136 

1.38 

' 138 
i 143 

97 

98 

99 

102 

97 

91 

. 108 
' lOS 

101 

. 102 

Averaoe of Indust 111 ks 

104 

113 

123 

1 

1 

1 139 

143 

99 

106 

100 

110 

106 

General Avehaoe 

105 

119 

135 

. 155 

166 

102 

113 

112 

123 

! 121 


407. A study of these figures clearly shows tliat the wages of overj' class of 
wage-earucTS have risen in rural iUnd urban areas and in cities much more 
rapidly than retail prices and that the rise has been greatest in rural areas 
and that, among the dificrent classes of wage-earners, the unskilled labourer in 
ui.yan areas has obtained the largest uicrease. The rise has l)een steady 
throughout the period. In rural areas, wages of both agricultural labourers 
and village artisans have risen enormously as measured by their purchasing 
power of commodities. They are now 38 per cent, above the level of the 
standard period. In urban areas, the rise, though great, has not been as 
high as in rural areas. In cities, the rise has been still lower. Here the present 
level of wages as measured by their purchasing power is only 28 per cent, 
in excess of that of the basic period. In addition to the money wages, both 
artisans and agricultural labourers in rural areas receive a part of their 
wages in kind and the increased value of this, together with their increase 
in cash wages, has resulted in benefiting them immensely. It should also be 
pointed out that owing to a great increase in the demand for labour in rural 
‘areas, there has been a considerable reduction in the period of unemployment for 
such labourers. Thus, although their cash wages have not increased as much as 
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those of unskilled labourers in urban areas, they have benefited as much .as, if 
not more than, the latter. Domestic servants in urban areas and cities have not, 
however, succeeded in benefiting from the rise of tlieir wages to the sanje extent as 
the other classes of the labourers. 

408. The rise in the wages of industrial labour has not, also, been as large as in 
the case of the labourers just mentioned. Nominal wages have increased in 
every case, but the rise has not in all cases been as great as in prices. In 
some cases, money wages, notwithstanding an increase, are not now sufiicieut 
to buy the same quantity of commodities as before. The coolies in Tea gardens * 
appear to be in the worst position, as their r^tl wages have fallen 6 per cent, below 
those in the basic period, 'j'lie increase in wages in brewing and sugar industries 
also do not appear to have been comtuensurate with tlie rise of prices, and the reaj 
W'agcs in these two industries ajipear to be C or 3 per cent, lower than in the basic* 
pcriocl. In the other industries, however, wages have risen more quickly than 
prices and the jmrehasing ptiwer of the pre.sent level of Avnges is higher than that 
of the level of the basic ])eriod. The increase in most cases has, however, not been 
as great as in the cast! of the otjier laltourers mentioned above. Of all the differ. ‘ 
ent khids of industrial laliour, the employes in the mining industries have done 
best and the increase in their real vm/cs is as groat, if not greater, than that, obtained 
by any Ollier class of labour. Enqdoycc in the Lock Workslioji at Aligarh have 
done even better. Tbe increase obtained by theem])loyes in jute, cotton, wool 
and IcutJier factories is also satisfactorj*, though not quite as good as that obtained 
jn the niinmg industry'. On the whole, lalionrors, as a class, have<lone very well . 
and the statj.stios show i learly lliat this is the labourers' clay. 

! 409. .\fter Landlords, Agriculturists and Ijidiourors come those who have been KnectM patMos 

classified in the cen.sus under “Industry and Traii.sj)ort.’' The wage-earners 
ineduded in tlie.se clas.so.s and emjiloycd in mines, mills, factories and other enter- 
prises and on railways and canals have already been dealt with, and it has beca 
shown that, cxcc])t. in tlie case' ol those employed in tea. gardens, hreweries and 
sugar factories, there has licen an increase in wages in the otlicr iuduslries more 
than suHicdc'iit' to rai.se the* ]iurcha.siiig power of the employes ("opsiderably abov*^ 
that of the basic, iieriod. ll has also been shown that persons engaged in handi¬ 
crafts, cjj., weavers, ricc-l; us leers, c(c., have suffered seriously in consequence oj 
the coiniietiticm of their products with imported articles and manufactures of mills 
and factories in India worked on European methods, 'riie* otlicr personsiuclutlcc! 
in the grouj) “ In(!n.stry ” are the e.-'piiali.st.s, wlio have .started thc.se mills, 
factories and other indust rices on modern lino.s. The number of thc‘.st! is, however. • 
very small. The rise of prices has umloulilcdly bcnc'.fiteel them, inasmuch us the 
price of articles jiroduc'ccl by them lias, in mo.st ca.scs, far cxocech'd the cost ol 
production. The only imporlanl excerptions are tea and coal. Capitalists'in the 
tea industry sulTcred for a time, but the industry is mnv in as pros 2 ierous a condi¬ 
tion as before. I’here v as a serious clejiression in the coal industry also fora tune, 
but prospects are huproving. 

410. The nexst class is that classified under Trade. The census of 1911 shows a Meet on pmou 
large decrease in the number engaged in trade. The extension of railwaj's and ‘^"****^ 
the consequent establishment of agencies by the large cxi^ortiug firms at. most 
of the raihvay stations has driven, out ol the market, a ^•e^y large number of 
dealers in grain and otlier agricultural prodiic-c. who used to cam* on Imsiness as 
the connecting link lietween the sellers of surplus jiroduce iii liie village and tlie 
larger dealers in trading centres. 'I’lic* csiablishmcut of ugc'rcies for transac¬ 
tion of various kinds of transfers of i>ro])erty and of shops \A ith fixed yirices, 
which encourage direct dealing,has also recluccd the necessity of middlemen, 
and this has resulted in a decrease in the number of brokers and agents and 

• It should liowover be noted that Tea gunloii fotjJies got. Home Rjafcial couceHtoonH lu udditiun to wages, v.g., 
they get ritio at a fixed rate, generally lower thiiu the iiiutket ratr*. 
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in their earnings. Competition and facility of communication have also 
reduced profits in trade. On the whole, except the large exporting and im¬ 
porting firms whose volume of business and earnings have expanded immensely, 
smaller traders arc not as well off as before. 


BFect OB pcnoBB 
with Hied Income. 


CoBdttloB of the 
Booier clomeg BB 

CfHWlCra mj' 


Ihc Famine 
SeaoIntloB of the 
United Pfovinees 
(l»t8). 


411. The only classes of population that remain to be dealt with are the 
persons employed on fixed salaries, such as those classified under “Public Force” 
and “ Public Administration,” and men engaged in professions and the liberal 
arts. It is needless to say that these are ( he classes that have suffered most in 
consequence of the rise of ])rice8. 

4J 2. It is important in discussing the effects of the rise of prices on the 
poorer classes of the community, to en(juire into their condition in times of 
famine or scarcity. The poorer classes of the community are then affected by 
tw o forces—the strain of a falling labour market coupled wdth the strain of high 
prices of foodgrains. If the resisting power shown by these classes in two 
succeeding famines are compared, one may draw valuable conclusions as to the 
extent to which their material condition has, if at all, improved. The Famine 
Resolution of the United Provinces (1907-08) shows that by the drought of 
1907, nine months’ food supj)ly for the whole province representing approxi- 
malel)^ 42 crores of rupees, and non-food crops to the value of 15 crores of 
rupees were lost. This drought, it \vas said, was as intense and extensive as the 
drought of 1890. The previous famine was to a great extent a labourers’ 
famine; in the present year the labouring population did not resort in large 

numbers to relief works except in the very se^^'crely affected districts. 

The difference bctw’ccn the tAvo years is not entirely explainable by this or by 
the greater severity of the earlier famine. It points to the fact, which seems 
beyond dispute, that the position of the labouring classes has improved in the 
last decade, as is also clearly illustrated by the later section of this resolution 
on the subject of wages of labour. As regards the cultivating classes, even in 
the previous famine they were seldom compelled to resort to relief works : the 
pressure of the famine upon tliese classes was chiefly manifested by the greater 
extent to which, they themselves and their families were compelled to perform 
fi(*ld work, for which they would ordinarily have employed hired labour. 
Within the last ten years their position has been further strengthened by the 
constantly increasing facilities of transport and the high prices obtainable 
for agricultural produce. An interesting comment on this point is afforded by a 
missionary in (Tbazipur, who writes from personal experience that in 1877 people 
were dying there of starvation wdth common rice selling at 9J seers (19 lbs.), 
w hile this year there w^re ]io signs of any serious distress wdth the same grain selling 
at 5] seers (lOj lbs.) to the rupee. The Famine Commission of 1880 noticed that 
the price of ordinary grain in this province in the famine of 1877-78 did not rise 
above 2G lbs. for the rupee. It is not too much to say that, had prices been the 
same this year as they were 30 years ago, there w^ould have been no need for 
relief over the greater part of the area in which famine operations have recently 
been closed. -Although prices have been exceptionally high for several years, 
the rise has been accompanied by a marked increase in the wages of labour, with 
the res:.lt that the higher price of food does not affect the ordinary labourer so 
long as he can obtain cmplo 3 ment. The iunount of employment available has 
simultaneously increased very considerably by reason of the large expenditure by 
Government on public works, railways and canals, and the industrial and building 
operations of the general public. The Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
has collected information of the wases paid in all rural tracts between October 
and December 1907, and has compared them with the results of the wage census 
* taken on the same lines in 1906. His conclusions are that the commonest rates 
of wages paid in the latter period were nowhere below, and were in most cases 
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above, those recorded at the wage census. Moreover, wages below the common¬ 
est rates were paid much less often than in 1906, whereas wages above the pre¬ 
vailing rates were paid on a considerably greater scale than in 1906, and rates 
hitherto unknown were paid in some localities. Taking the combined results 
of these conclusions, he estimates that “ the average wage of the province has in¬ 
creased in the period by two or possibly three pice for each day’s work. A 
labourer, therefore, who in 1906 spent Ij annas on food, could in the autumn 
of 1907 spend two annas on food without curtailing his other expenditure; so 
that he could get the same amount of food as before if prices were 33J per 

cent, above the level of prices in 1906 (itself above normal). In the large 

cities, the rise has been even greater than in the rural tracts. In Agra, for 
instance, men engaged as ordinary diggers earned, in 1900, 2 annas a day, and 
women seldom received more than 1 anna 3 pies. At the present time the rate 

of wages for this kind of work is 4 annas for men, and 2 annas to 2 annas 6 

pies for women. Masons and stone cutters who m 1900 earned 3 annas 6 pies 
daily now receive from 5 to 7 annas. In the same period the pay of such classes 
as gardeners, water-carriers and sweepers has approximately doubled.” 

413. In another portion of this report the improvement in the staying power 
of the people was also instanced. Th ?re was,” it was said, “ no organised move¬ 
ment of the population from the distressed areas in searcli of work, no consider¬ 
able emigration to or immigration from Native States, and, in fact, no noticeable 
wandering at all. The slight extent to Avhich poor house ndief was required 
and the very small number of casual wanderers relieved by the police, afford a, 
striking confirmation l)oth of the effectiveness with which gratuitous relief was 
administered and of the small distux'bance which the famine caused in the ordi¬ 
nary conditions of the people. The death-rate, though higher than in an ordinary 
year, was far from excessive, considering the extent and severity of the scarcity 
which prevailed : the ravages of epidemic disease aiid the n.ortality indirectly 
due to scarcity were minimised to an extent un])reccd(Mited in seasons of similar 
distress, while deaths directly due to staj vaiion were almost unknown.” 

4.14. The report for the Central Provinces summarises the situation as follows:— 
Every year since 1900 has witnessed an extension <d the area occupied 
for cultivation, and there has been no year at the close of wliich it could be 
said that the prosperity of the cultivating class(‘s had not advanced. Jn no 
parts of the provinces has progress been more rapid than in the cotton tracts. 
Cotton thrives best with a light rainfall, and years of short rainfall have 
induced cultivators to devote increased attention T(» the crop. Its cultivation 
has also been greatly stimulated by the high prices obtainable for the fibre, 
and a large export demand for the seed. The of laud has jisen every¬ 

where, and the demand for it is extraordinarily keen in the cotton country. 

. The prices for agricultural produce have genei-ally been high since 

the famines. In 1903-04, owing to the excellent harvests reaped in these 
provinces and in Northern India, tliv^y receded to a point somewhat below 
those of the normal period preceding the first famine ; but sul)sc(|nently the 
poorness of tlie seasons brought them back to a higher level, from w^hicli they 
have shown no tendeticy to recede, and the good harvests reaped in these 
provinces during the year immediately preceding tlie recent scarcity must hatve 
brought large sums into the pockets of the cultivating classes. Along with this 
improvement in their material resources, there has been a distinct iidvance in 
the direction ot agricultural improvement. Substantial as has befiii the improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the landholder, it has been even more remarkable in the 
case of the labourer, whether he works on the farm or seeks employment in 
the towns. If cultivators have anything new to complain of, it is the dearth of 
labour, and the absorption of a large part of their extra profits in the increased 
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rates of wages that they are compelled to pay. Generally unthrifty, the labouring 
classes are the first to succumb when times are hard for all, and the famines left 
their numbers seriously depleted. Since then the cry has been for workers 
rather than for work. Agriculture itself has steadily increased its demands, but 
has felt itself obliged to compete with the still more rapidly increasing require¬ 
ments of commerce, and it is no exaggeration to say that the labourer has been 

in a position to dictate his own terms. There has been a general rise 

in the standard of wages, and the rise is more than proportionate to the 
rise in prices which has necessitated it. The labourer has never been in better 
case.” 

Bihar Faniac of 415. Tliis improvement in tlie condition of the poorer classes is also evidenced 

iSK-n. , by the reports of other provinces. TheGovermnentof Bengal, for example, while 
reviewing the famine of 1896-97 in Bihar said, ‘ That under less favourable circum¬ 
stances than in 1873-74, the numbers requiring Goveniment relief should have 
been so much less, would appear to establish the fact of general improvement in 
the general circumstances of the people, but the whole conditions of the relief 
administration during the two famines were so different that the inference is not 
BO conclusive as it would have been had the same methods been adopted in both 
cases. Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of the officers 
engaged in the famine, some of them with knowledge of facts, both then and now, 
as well as the concurrent o])inion8 of non-officials acquainted with these provinces, 
do indicate that even in Bihar, during the past quarter of a century, there has been 
a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that the })Owxr of the country 
as a whole to withstand the calamities of seasons has greatly increased.^ The 
truth of this last sentence is especially applicable to the condition of the peo])Ie 
in the same areas during the last 10 or 12 years. 


Effect in the different circles. 


EflMt differtoi In 41 (i. It has already been shown that the extent of the rise of prices has been 
different in .the different circles. Similarly, the variations in wages and the 
incomes of the agricultural and other classes have also been different. To com¬ 
plete the examination of the effects of the rise in prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to examine the situation in the different 
circles. 


Only wage-enmere 
and eultlTatois need 
leparate 
examlnatluii. 


Incaue of wage- 
earnera Increased 
ninch faster than 
prices. 


417, Persons on fixe(^ incomes, professional classes and persons w'ho derive 
their income solely fe.m shares and other securities have been adversely affected 
.ll.roiighoiit the country, to a. more or loss extent, the greatest hardship being 
felt in those areas w'here the rise in prices has been the highest. It is not neces. 
sary to examine the condition of these classes in the different areas separately. 
The only sections of the community which require separate examination are 
the wage-earning classes— {,r„ artisans and labourers—and the agriculturists. 

41S. As regards the wage-earning classes, ihe following statements show’' the 
nominal and real wages of the different classes of labourers in the several circles 
for stated periods. Tt will be seen from these statements that real wages have 
risen eveiywffierc for all classes of wage-earners, except in the case of domestic 
servants and those employed in certain industries in a few circles. Even in the 
case of these classes, nominal wages have risen, but the rise has not been as 
great as that in the coat of li^^ng, as measured by retail prices. It has also been 
previously explained that the period of unemployment of the labouring classes 
has decreased and this fact alone, apart from a rise in their wages, would 
indicate an increased income. The income of wage-earners has, therefore, 
generally increased mucli faster than their cost of living, resultmg in a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in their material condition—specially of agricultural and 
general labourers and artisans, who form the majority of the wage-earning class,. 
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In* Ritbat^ AKE\a. 


Nominal Wage. Rea] IVage. 



1805. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1012. 

1805-00. 

1000-04. 

190509. 

19J0. 

1012. 

Aseam 

1 101 

120 

129 

139 

161 

105 

115 

107 

110 

128 

Bengnl Northern anJ 

102 

124 

143 

157 

177 

107 

110 

113 

127 

126 

EaaUirn. 









„ Southorn and 

1 102 

122 

137 

108 . 

18>1 

104 

112 

115 

131 

131 

Weatern. 

• 






Chota Nagpur , 

111 

129 

153 

177 

195 

101 

120 

122 

146 

149 

Bihar 

. 102 

119 

128 

149 

107 

98 

J12 

KM 

124 

135 

Agra Pi'uvincoa East . 

; 105 

127 

145 

101 

199 

98 

121 

113 

131 

154 

Bundolkband 

101 

m 

101 

184 

207 

102 

123 

125 

135 

147 

Agra l^ruTincos North 

108 

131 

158 

185 

200 

105 

132 

120 

118 

148 

and Wotit including 
Oudli 




- 







Punjab East 

107 

132 ! 

171 

222 . 

250 1 

! 107 

133 

147 

109 

167 

„ West , 

jo:t 

123 

ir2 

191 

202 1 

1 99 

125 

1.34 : 

15J 

144 

Sind 

. 108 

125 

150 

]r>4 i 

178 I 

105 

, 121 

12!> 

129 

124 

Gujarat 

; 104 

123 , 

li>i 

174 

J 85 1 

100 

I 

127 

135 

130 

Konkun 

lOS 

129 

140 

150 

17:* 1 

JIO 

125 

128 

130 

137 

Deccan 

100 

122 

140 

J7:i ' 

19 ) . 

102 

115 

123 

I3(i ’ 

137 

Beriii 

104 

117 

145 

104 1 

190 1 

1 9S 

100 

I2n 

! 127 , 

138 

CVntral Provinces 

107 

120 

144 

170 

j 

190 

loo 

122 

125 

1 142 

141 

Madras North-East . 

110 , 

129 

154 

1 

!(>.» ! 

187 ' 

* 107 

127 

130 

! 130 

130 

North . 

105 

125 

145 

159 : 

175 ' 

lOS 

123 

124 i 

12S 

132 

Smith . 

111 

128 

149 

177 

If hi 

lit 

, 120 

132 1 

1 137 

• 13S 

Wesji 

lo: 

nr» 

127 

139 

140 

99 

109 

l<»5 ! 

! 102 

ilO 

Tvuia 

106 

126 

148 

171 

190 

104 

! 121 

123 

135 

13S 


In URitAN Am: \s. 


Nominal Wage. IUmI Wage. 



1895. 

190<.». 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895-99. 

19(K1-(M. 

J90. I 09. 

J9IO. 

1912. 


— 

. 

- - 


, - 

- 

--- 

— 


- 

Assam 

, 105 

122 

128 

] 46 

1 IfiO 

loti 

117 

1 1 1 

122 

127 

licngal Northern and 
EuMteru. 

. 103 

121 

i3(i 

159 

167 

101 

1 U 

J l2 

I2S 

1 19 

,, Sniithorii and 

Western. 

109 

123 

113 

160 

172 

i 

l(;7 

J 15 

115 

125 

123 

(.'hota Nagpur . 

109 

123 

143 

1 65 

> 1S7 

97 

111 

113 

J3(i 

u;i 

Bihar 

103 

116 

131 

157 

174 

lOJ 

113 

109 ; 

1.31- 

140 

Agra Prnvinces East . 

KKi 

1.33 

147 

166 

191 

106 

J28 

Jis ; 

1.15 

118 

Bundelklmnd 

103 

133 

167 

191 

219 

102 

126 

J29 

140 

1.7.7 

Agra I^rovince** North 
and West including 
Oudh. 

no 

j 

134 

159 

ISl 

; 198 

105 

132 

125 : 

1 17 

117 

1 

1 

' 110 

130 

170 

221 

’ 242 

107 

133 

147 . 

hi!i 

16! 


; 104 

1 119 

135 

170 

' 179 

9fl 

117 

120 , 

137 

128 

Sind . • 

1 105 

120 

140 

158 

, 171 

103 

IIS 

123 ! 

124 

119 

Gujarat 

115 

117 

138 

152 

j 167 

109 

111 

113 1 

JiM 

MS 

Konkan 

1 105 

124 

139 

J53 

1 Kiii 

. 105 

119 

123 : 

128 

1.32 

Deccan 

; 100 

115 

133 

158 

i J7I 

IlM.) 

lOfI 

1 14 

J24 

123 

Beror 

; 102 1 

119 

135 

157 

■ 177 

.<>6 

106 

113 

122 

128 

Central Provinces 

107 j 

) 

121 

140 

171 

183 

i 

103 

116 

120 : 

138 

136 

Jdadras North-East . 

109 

1 127 1 

1 153 

169 

190 

lOS 

12ti 

129 

130 

138 

„ North . 

' 105 

116 

1 133 

146 

153 

105 

112 

IKi 

IIS 

115 

South - 

• 103 

123 

141 j 

165 

183 

106 

120 

122 

128 

129 

pp West ■ • 

i 103 

1_1 

114 

125 1 

137 

147 

98 

109 

' 104 

101 


Tirj>TA 

1 1M ' 

123 

( 

142 1 

16i 

181 

1 

103 

1 

1 

! ea i 

i i 

i 

131 

133 
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Ik iMPottTANT Towns. 




— 


Numinal Wage. 




Beal "Wage. 



IS05. 

1000. 

100a. 

1910. 

1012. 

1805-00. 

1000-04. 

1005-00. 

1 1910. 

1012. 

Cakutta • 

11)1 

113 

125 

1.17 

142 

101 

* 

107 

105 

108 

107 

Bombay . 

101 

124 

13S 

154 

102 

108 

120 

132 

127 

120 

Karachi . 

105 

114 

120 

155 

103 

07 

102 

103 

112 

100 

Madra-s 

100 

117 

128 

140 

151 

100 

113 

110 

J09 

100 

Asaain 

108 

IHl 

138 

153 

155 

114 

126 

116 

128 

123 

Bengal Nnrtliurn and 
Eastern. 

101 

122 

138 

155 

167 

100 

114 

113 

125 

no 

„ 8oulhurn and 
Weatorn. r. 

100 

123 

142 

1.-.7 

ir.3 

108 

116 

115 

123 

116 

Bihar 

104 

120 

138 

150 

10!) 

00 

114 

113 

1.33 

100 

Agra BiDvinccH East . 

lo:i 

110 

120 

I5S 

175 

100 

116 

108 

128 

136 

Agra Provinoos North 
and Weal including 
Ourlh. 

100 

131 

150 

1H4 

i 1 

108 

104 1 

120 

124 

147 

147 

Punjab East 

110 

135 

100 

1 227 ' 

234 

J0!> 

133 

145 

173 

156 

West . 

io:i 

12S 

108 

i > 

211 

105 

132 

145 

166 

151 

Gujarat 

102 

112 

, 130 

145 ■■ 

107 

101 ; 

103 

107 ' 

11.3 

ns 

Bee^'un . . . j 

105 

112 

122 

1 142 . 

140 1 

• ^ 1 

102 

104 ; 

112 

107 

lierar . . . | 

J04 

122 

147 

108 , 

I 

170 1 

*.)!) > 

118 

123 i 

130 

1.30 

j 

Central JVoviiicea . ! 

100 

127 

1.70 

i 180 ' 

202 

108 

123 

131 

152 

ITiO 

Madras North , . ; 

101 

120 

138 1 

1 158 i 

lOS 

107 j 

122 

123 i 

1 127 

126 

,, .South . 

101 

120 

137 1 

1 r>(> 

102 

105 ! 

118 

122 

120 

135 

• India . ; 

104 

122 

139 ; 

163 

174 

1v5 . 

117 

118 i 

129 

128 


]K iNDtrSTKlES. 


Nominal Wage. lieal Wage. 


i 

1805. 

1000. 

11K>5. 

lOJO. 

1012. 

1805-00. 

11900-04. 

i 

1 

1905-00. 

1010. 

1012. 

^.Vleutta , . t 

104 

118 

130 

141 

140 

103 

112 

106 

Ill 

112 

iTonibiiv . . i 

103 

107 

'08 

126 

125 

107 

100 

102 

104 

00 

Madras . . 

oo 

105 

115 

125 

120 

' 102 

102 

04 

01 

93 

Assam . 

106 

103 

106 

117 

120 

101 

96 

90 

08 

05 

Bengal feiuutbcrn and 
westt r. 

103 

117 

123 

J14 

148 

JUU 

105 

99 

11.1 

106 

Chota Nagpur . 

104 

128 

157 

105 

105 

07 

123 

131 

101 

149 

Bihar . . . | 

103 

107 

118 

137 

1.37 

08 

102 

90 

114 

no 

Agra ProTinces East 

101 

110 

123 

133 

1.35 

04 

108 

95 

101’ 

105 

•> «* North 

and cst including 
Oudh. , 

106 

no 

! 

131 

] 

118 

154 

97 

114 

100 

118 

114 

Punjab East . 

102 

I 

107 1 

j 117 j 

130 

143 

, 0.3 

101 

95 

1 104 

05 

M West > 

102 

107 { 

1 113 

130 , 

130 

05 

102 

94 

no 1 

1 99 

Sind 

KHl 

106 

118 1 

1 128 

131 

; 06 

09 

08 

1 iOl ; 

1 

91 

1 

tnujarat . 

101 

104 1 

I 105 i 

i 118 i 

no 

90 

90 

84 

91 

84 

Deeenn . 

](M» 

106 

107 1 

1 114 

114 

94 

94 

88 < 

' 90 

82 

Central ProTinecs 

106 

114 

142 1 

1 167 1 

158 

1 100 

113 

116 1 

127 

117 

Madias North-East . 

100 

100 

106 

113 I 

113 

: 93 

07 

88 

87 

82 

,, North 

104 

105 

120 

123 1 

136 

; 101 

97 j 

100 i 

99 

102 

,f South 

102 

no i 

1 

116 

1 

144 i 

1 

148 

101 

103 1 

103 ' 

: 112 

104 

India 

104 

113 

123 

] 

139 ; 

143 

! ^ 

106 

100 

110 

100 
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Gbnbbal Avkhaoe of RiTitALp Ubban, Ibipobtant Towns and Industbibs. 


Nominal Wage. Real Wage. 


1 

1805. 

1900 

1905. 

1010. 

1012. 

180.5-00. 

1 1000-04. 

1 

190.5-09. 

1010. 

1012 

Calcutta 

10.3 

116 

128 

140 1 

146 

102 

no 

105 

110 

no 

Bombay 

102 

111 

116 

133 1 

134 

107 

105 i 

100 

no 

106 

Karachi 

105 

114 

126 

155 

163 

07 

102 

103 

112 

100 

Maclrae . 

l(»2 

108 

120 

133 ; 

130 

104 

106 , 

100 

07 

99 

ABHaxii . 

105 

122 

120 

144 , 

154 

108 

117 

110 

120 

122 

Bengal Northern 

102 

122 

130 

157 . 

170 

105 

11,5 ' 

112 

127 

121 

and Eastern. 

„ Southern 

106 

120 

1.3.3 

1,53 

161 

103 

111 

108 

120 

115 

and WcHtem. 
Chota Nagpur 

108 

126 

1.-50 

! 

176 

102 

OK 

118 

120 

145 

147 

Bihar . 

10.3 

115 

128 

151 

168 

00 

110 . 

106 

126 

132 

Agra Broviiicee East 

104 

122 

135 

154 , 

172 

00 

118 

108 

125 

134 

Buiidelkhatid . 

102 

1.3.3 

164 

186 

214 

102 

12.5 ‘ 

127 

138 

• 152 

Agra I*rovinoes 

107 

122 

138 

1,57 - 

164 

: 00 

il8 

106 

126 

121 

North and Wont 
including Oudh. 
Punjab Eoflt . 

107 

12,3 j 

j J.-il 

■ 

■ 102 ‘ 

20G 

1 

1 103 

122 

128 

147 

137 

„ West . 

io:< 

117 

‘ 130 

1 166 ; 

173 

‘ 00 

' 1 T 5 1 

117 

134 

124 

Sind 

105 

; 117 : 

, 1.36 

i 1.50 

161 

102 

j 113 < 

117 

118 

112 

Gujarat . 

104 

1 112 : 

I 125 

140 

1.51 

101 

i 102 : 

102 

100 

106 

Konkati 

100 

i 126 i 

1 142 

1 1.55 

160 

los i 

j J21 . 

125 

128 

1.34 

Dccc'aii . 

105 

115 

120 

1.52 ' 

163 

00 ! 

J07 : 

110 

120 

117 

Berar 

j J0:i ! 

: 1111 ! 

! i 

1 J«'>2 

181 

08 i 

i 100 I 

118 

126 

131 

Central Provinee.B . 

1 106 

122 

144 

173 i 

183 

104 1 

no , 

122 

140 

136 

NadruB North-EoBt 

1 100 

126 1 

1 140 ' 

' 164 ' 

181 

106 1 

1 Ii24 1 

125 

126 

131 

„ North 

[ los 

116 : 

131 i 

142 : 

1,5.3 

104 

1 no , 

11,3 

115 

115 

„ South 

. 104 

117 1 

130 

' 157 

160 

105 : 

1 1152 ! 

114 

122 

no 

„ WcBt 

1 103 

116 ! 

127 1 

1 130 

140 

00 

1 1 
i 

105 

102 

no 

» 

India . i 

i 

1 

105 j 

! 

119 

i 

135 : 

155 

169 

192 

i 

113 ; 

112 

123 

121 


Important Towns—Iiomestic' Servants. 


Nominal Wage. Real Waj^. 





1 



1 

1 

! 




1896. 

1000 . 

1 1005. 

1 

1010 

•' 1012. 

1 

1895-00. 

1 1900-04. 

, 1005-0J*. 

1 

1 ItllO. 

1912. 

Calcutta 

100 

110 

116 

124 

: 133 

OS 

1 

i 103 

’ 06 

^ 08 

100 

Bombay 

102 

122 

130 

138 

i i47 

112 

1 18 

121 

114- 

117 

Karachi 

i02 

107 

112 

135 

! 113 

!»3 

• 04 

03 

07 

00 

Madras . 

100 

10.3 

121 

1.50 

! 157 

101 

1 102 

, 107 

100 

114 

Assam ... 

100 

no 

118 

126 

! 135 

102 

i 105 

08 

105 

107 

Bengal Northern 

JCH) 

J16 

J3K 

13K 

i 150 

101 

1 108 

105 

111 

107 

and Eastern- 





j 

■' 

i 




„ Southern 

100 

115 

121 

1-9 

i 132 

{ 100 

104 

95 

101 

94 

aud Western. 





1 






Bihar . 

in 

111 

13.3 

1.56 

1 167 

J04 

107 

115 

130 

1.35 

Agra Provincjo' East 

100 

117 

126 

14.5 

160 

07 

112 

10.3 

118 

124 

Agra Froyinces 

103 

126 

147 

163 

176 

1 BN) 

122 

114 

130 

1.30 

North and West 







1 

! 1 
1 



mclnding Oudh. 







1 

i 



Funjab East 

108 

J25 

J.39 

JTl 

‘ 172 

101 

1 118 

1 11.5 ! 

131 

115 

•• West • 

100 

118 

153 

171 

! i’l 

07 

! 125 

1 124 

138 

122 

Gujarat 

100 

114 

132 

144 

1 176 

104 

1 10.5 

' lOS 

112 

124 

Dt'ccan 

105 

114 

122 

13.» 

138 

100 

' 104 

101! 

106 

00 

Berar . 

100 

100 

167 

167 

1 167 

1 9«) 

no , 

1 1 

120 

121 

Central Frovincea . 

106 

125 

144 

105 

170 

108 

120 

IM) 1 

133 

126 

Madras North 

100 

176 

175 

200 

210 

132 

.62 

161 1 

161 

165 

South 

1. 

102 

115 

138 

161 

178 

103 

113 

121 I 

_ 1 

127 

125 

Ibbxa ^ 

192 

118 

134 

148 

169 

1 

1 i 

113 

111 1 

118 = 

119 
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THE EFFECT OF THE RISE OF FRIGES. 


[ Chaf. Xlll. 


UbBAV—DOMBS nO SSBYAZm. 


Nominal Wago. ! Roal Wage. 



1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1010. i 

1012. 1 

1895-99. 

1000-04. 

1908-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

Aiwam . 

102 

Ill 

117 

130 ' 

138 ’ 

100 

106 

101 

108 

no 

BfUigal Northern and 

105 

118 

127 

13.3 

138 

102 

no 

99 

107 

99 

Koatern. 

fcSouthorn and 

104 

118 

129 

13(i . 

143 

104 

109 

102 

106 

102 

Wnstnrn* 

Chota Nagpur 

100 

114 

143 

104 ! 

180 

192 

108 

114 

136 

142 

Bihar 

105 

IH 

120 

141 

158 

98 

105 

101 

118 

127 

Agra Provinces East. 

100 

124 

130 

144 ! 

158 

103 

117 

103 

117 

122 

Bundolkhand 

101 

lie. 

140 

101 

180 

94 

112 

108 

118 

128 

Agra Provinces 

105 

129 

142 

101 : 

177 

104 

121 

112 

131 

131 

Nortli and West 
including Oiidh. 
Punjab East 

100 

119 

139 

i 

172 ; 

180 

101 

115 

115 

131 

120 

,, ■ West 

102 

10!* 

1 ^27 j 

140 1 

158 

!*0 

110 

106 

118 

113 

Sind 

108 

J22 

; 132 

140 

J59 

J04 

114 

114 

115 

no 

Gujarat 

JOO ' 

120 

140 1 

140 • 

180 

109 

107 

108 

1U9 

127 

Korikan 

108 . 

115 

131 

142 , 

157 

105 

111 

114 

118 

125 

Deccan 

105 

ii;i 


137 ■ 

144 

98 

103 

106 

108 

104 

Berar 

lori 

117 

1 124 

140 

157 

93 

HK) 

101 

109 

105 

Central ProvintH'A . 

104 

120 

! 135 

153 

157 

101 

112 

111 

123 

116 

Madras North-East 

102 

123 

145 

JOO 

172 

J03 

126 

123 

123 

125 

Koiiili 

100 

122 

1 J40 

102 

175 

102 

116 

123 

126 

123 

AVest 

UM> 

107 

L'!i_ 

112 

122 

90 

100 

89 

82 

90 

India 

104 

117 

1 131 

147 

159 

100 

111 

108 

117 

116 


In Indithtoibs. 


Nominal Wago. Roal Wago. 


CiucLita. ' 





- 

1 




— —' 

1 

1895. : 

1900. 

1005. 

1910. 

1912. ! 

1895-00., 

! 

1900-04. 

ie05-09.i 

1 

1010. 

1012. 

.Ttjtb. j 





! 



1 



Calcutta . . ' 

106 

124 

1,32 

1.38 

142 

106 

IIG 

106 : 

100 

107 

J^mgal Southern and 

107 

120 

130 ! 

140 

146 : 

103 ; 

109 

1U3 1 

109 

104 

Wost<‘rn. 



'i 


1 

1 





India ^ . ' 

107 

122 

131 

139 

143 ! 

105 

113 

105 

100 

106 

Cotton. 




i 

i 

! 





Calrutia . . ! 

*106 i 

126 

147 

104 1 

197 1 

107 . 

123 

121 

129 

148 

llumbay . . i 

103 

107 

' 108 

127 

124 1 

108 

JOO 

102 

105 

98 

Mudras 

99 

105 

i 1J5 

125 1 

129 1 

102 

102 

94 

91 

93 

Agrth Provinces 1 

102 

123 

124 

140 i 

152 I 

91 

114 

02 

112 

113 

North and West , 



j 


i 






inrluding Oiidh. 



j 








Ciuj.Trnt 

100 

JOl 

I<>1 

124 

126 

94 

SO 

87 

06 

89 

< 'ftitral Pnoviiicoa . . 

no 

119 

165 1 

176 

1 7<i 

104 

120 

135 

142 

130 

iMadrus North 

104 

KKi 

123 1 

126 

140 

lOJ ' 

98 

102 

102 

ia5 

India 

102 

112 

121 1 

134 

141 ; 

101 

106 

100 

108 

106 

Raiiavays. 



i 








(^ileiitta- . . , 

100 

in 

121 ! 

135 

137 

98 

101 

99 

100 

103 

Bom>»ay^ . . : 

103 

105 

109 

125 

126 1 

105 ■ 

100 

103 

103 

100 

Chotu Nagpnr . ' 

100 1 

iOO 

108 

162 

162 

85 ' 

88 

100 

134 

124 

Pohar . 

103 : 

107 

118 

137 

137 

98 

102 

96 

114 

no 

Agra Pri»vinci‘S East 

101 

no 

123 ; 

133 

135 

94 , 

108 

95 

108 

105 

North 

105 ; 

114 

136 

149 

153 1 

96 j 

112 

102 

119 

113 

and West includ- i 






1 

1 





iTig Oudh. 






, i 





Ihinjab Eaat. . ' 

102 

107 

117 

136 

143 

95 1 

! 101 

05 

104 

95 

„ Wwt 

100 

108 

114 

141 

142 

94 j 

1 102 

06 

114 

101 

Sind 

100 

106 

118 . 

128 

131 

96 

1 99 

98 

101 

01 

Gujarat 

101 

1 104 

, 105 

116 

117 

06 ! 

90 

83 

00 

82 

Deccan 

100 

106 

! 107 . 

114 

114 

94 

1 04 

88 

00 

82 

Central Provinces . 

103 

1 no 

i 123 ; 

143 

143 

97 

103 

102 

115 

106 

Madras North-East 

100 

106 

: 106 ' 

113 

113 

93 

97 

88 

87 

82 

North 

100 

100 

1 106 

109 

113 

97 

95 

01 

88 

85 

South 

102 

no 

116 

144 

148 

101 

103 

103 

112 

104 

India 

102 

108 

117 

136 

139 

97 

102 

87 

108 

101 

Mining. 



] 

1 







Bengal Southern and 

104 

119 

132 ! 

166 

170 

101 

112 

111 

130 

121 

Western 



' : 








i hota Nagpur . ' 

113 

194 

i 1 

j 271 

271 

123 

204 

202 

224 

207 

India . - 

106 

i 133 

1 

1 1S8 

1 

188 

189 

106 

128 

128 

ia 

137 
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4)9. The extent of the rise in real wages has been different in the different Kitenttitheim- 
circles. The following table shows the index numbers of real wages for 1912 in SonlttSfmoii^^ 
the different circles for the several classes of labourers, except those employed 
in industries, arranged in descending order of magnitude. The rise in real 
wages having generally been progressive throughout the period under investi¬ 
gation, it will be sufficient if tlie results of the last year are examined. 




ARTISANS. 




AtmiCUETURAE AND DENLRAl. 

LABOU&EBS. 


\ IliLAQV AKTIbANS. j 

1 KBA> AllTlSAN 


1 11Y AllTIbW 

s. 

ArtlllCrj.TITUAL 
iMHOUKKKri IV 
iCOIlAIi AllV.\S 

(■'KKEJCAL IJIBOURBIUI. 

In Crban Areas. In Ottics. 


i irrii'f.. 1 

i 

liidi x ! 
Num-1 
her. i 


lndf\ 

Niim- 

biM. 

( ilrl.*-. 

Index 

Nnm- 

In'I . 

llub'X 

drills. Nuui 

iMT. 

i;| ivies. 

Index 

Num¬ 

ber. 

OlrelCB. 

Indn 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Puujal) 

1(10 

Punjab Ea-t 

170 

I'nujal) |Eust . 

17‘; 

Putiial* East. . , 107 

Punjab East . 


Fiinjab West . 

186 

Bimilelkhaud 

loO 

Buiulclkhund 

ir.ii 

liilia’ 

lo;. 

Aura I’rovmn's l l.'tT 
Easl. 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

I.Hl 

1*unjab East . 

182 

Blli.-ir . 

1 '»’• 

Aun rn>vmco‘- 
Aiii th and \Vi*Ri. 

1 .'iT 

Pimj..l) Wf* . 

I.MI 

Cliota Xagiuir . ' 

Bundclkliand . 

176 

BUiar . .. 

161 

Ania Vrovlnrtis 

Sorlli nnd Won!. 

ITiL'. 

Agra PntviiK'O.t 
Kurd. 

I 44 

('(‘lit till Pro- 

vinri-s. 


Aura Provinrp.s j 14 7 
Nfirth aud ' 

West. 

Riiiar 


Central Pro- 
. vlnccs. 

159 


Mh 

Msidr.'i'^ North- 

Easi . 

I4‘J 

A«i.i l^rovi!u-i*s 
Nortli iiuil 

W 

1 j(i 

Thinjiil) \rpat . ; 1 ITi 

Agra I'rovinpPM 
North and 

We.'fl 

163 

Affra Provinces 
East. 

130 

Crulral ProviniTS . 

148 

I ChobilSiigpuT 

140 

As>-ain 

i:’.? 

iSiindelkliand . . 113 

Ehota Nagpur . 

IfiO 

Agra Vrovtnees 
North ‘ and 
Wc.it. *, 

146 

Afri:i Vioviin.-eh 

hast. 

]4(> 

, ihiiui 

i 

i 

i::o 

Uiidi.ib hoiitb 

i:t7 

Jti-ijr 1 

Ifc'rai 

146 

MadruM BouUi« 

• 

• 

I4I 


14" 

.V.-..I1II 

1 ;<> 

Aki.i I'niviiiii*:* 

i::., 

Miidia*' Soiiili . 140 

Mud nix SditUi . 

1 16 

homb.ay . 

137 

ruulitb Wr'.t 

14:. 

1 

, KoliK.iii 

1 



I".'! 

Punjab 

1 12 

ih'iignl Nnrtii 
and East. 

128 

North ami 

ba'41 

i:w 

{ ri'ntral Piovinri's 


Bi-rn 

' I2.S 

<'|■‘ntr:l! 1 ro- I M" 

VIIKO-^. 

!Mudr..x XorTli- 
Eavl 

142 

Ilei.ij 

121 

Konkaii 

IJ7 

! Jiorar 

i::i 

Soul It 

jiimI W'pmI. 

12:: 

: Kmili.-ui . . i::t 

(illlMl.lt . 

141 

('alt U MJ, . 

120 

Madras South 

1 J3& 

1 

1 

Fun jab West 

I21‘ 

1 Ki'iiirai North 
ami Eusi. 

i .. 

1 

Miiilni- North- , 137 

. 1,!ISl. 

(iiilia' Pi-ii 

. VIIKC'' 

i:;o 

^Tadin'i frorlli.. 

120 

Bengal South ami 

■ iy:i 

1 

; IlnuKal floutli aud 
WoHt. 

I2S 

(iiiiiiiiil . 

1 

150 

: Madras Noitli ' i:tr> 

• l)« <m :ui 

. 

I.:.-. 

1 Ih'ngal SoiiUi 
; iiufl West. 

1 

119 

Madran North- 

East* 

I3g 

BenKiil North and 
Kuiit. 

120 

Madras North . 

110 

; llPllgfi’ South ]3I 

1 iiitil West. 

A'.x.-iin 

i:v: 

■ Eiirach! , 

1 

113 

Deccan 

131 

Drccan 

J20 

Knrar-hi . 

i 

1 

! 

(ill jarut . . i:.l ' 

' Iti'ngai Sou til 
and We.st. 

i::-: 

j .Miiilni- 

no 

'* Gujarat 

12» 

1 

Madraa Boutb . 

’ 123 

JX*rt‘.in 

112 

IHhai . . . 127 

.'^ind 

i:to 

Af. uiii . 

no 

Sind . 

127 

Sind . 

' no 

1 

Madras . . i 

1 

1HS 

1 - 

Ahbuiu . . I2.J 1 

1 

Koiib.iu . ! 

120 

' Deccan . 

Gujarat . 

109 

Bei$r • 

126 

Madras North . 

1 

1 117 

1 : 

Calcutta . . 1 

1 1 

1 

104 ' 

BfUiral North 12 :. 
and Ku&L. 

WcRt . 

126 

107 

Madras North 

122 

Madras West 

1 no 

1 j 

1 India . . | 

> f 

130: 

1 

Smd . - ' 125 

hriigii! North 
and Ea.nt. J 

120 

India 

132 

Maddis West 

' 100 

Cliijumt 

lor. 

1 



Madia'' West . M3 

Mild rax North ' 

1 

110 

.... 

•• 

India . 

138 

India 

1 


1 

1 

f 

Imlla . i:is j 

1 

lurfm . . 1 

! 

146 

1 

•• 
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DOliSSTlti SERVANTS. 


i 


UENERAL AVERAGE. 




Ciffin. 


aTlIElt t'KH.\X AKKAH. 

1 Rokal. 

1 


Urban. 


! 

ClTlRS. 

1 


OENBRAf. AVERAOB OE 
ALL CLAHHKH EXCEPT 
iNOVU'l'BtEB. 

OiniM. 

Index 
If um¬ 
bers. 

riri'lfs. 

Index 

Mum- 

Ikts. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num¬ 

bers. 

t'Irples. 

1 Index 

Num-I Circles. 

1 bcriP. ! 

Index 

Num¬ 

bers. 

droles. 

Index 

Num- 

ticrs. 

HadvMEortti 

1«5 

(.'•hula Nagpur 

142 

I'uujAb East . 

107 

1 Punjab East . 

1 101 

j Bihar . 

160 

Punjab East . 

161 

Asn ProvInoeB 
BMt. 

144 

Agra l*rovln'-e« 
North nnd West. 

i:n 

Agra ProvincOH 
East. 

i:>4 

' Buudcdkhand . 

i 

1 

I Punjab East . 

156 

Bundclkhand . 

152 

Bihar . 


135 

Jtuudolkhiind 

12S 

' Chota Nagpur . 

140 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

1 14H 

1 

1 Fimjnb Wost . 

151 

Agra Provinces 
Nortli and West 

147 

lent ProTliioM 
Ifortb and West. 

13U 

liihar 

127 

. Apr.'! Pnivlui-es 
.North and 

Wrst. 

148 

Agra Pmvlncfh 
Nortii and 

Wesit. 

U7 

1 Central Provin- 
■ res. 

150 

Chota Nagpur . 

146 

Oentral.rxOTliices . 

12fl 

(lujur.it 

127 

Huudolklmnd . 

147 

Chohi Nagpur . 

,« 

Agra PnivIncpH 
North and Went. 

147 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

146 

■adxM Sooth 

125 

Ennkaii 

i2ri 

Punjab VWht 

141 

Bilih) 

140 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

136 

Biliar 

145 

Oojarat 

124 

Madiiis North- 

Bit >4 r 

12.-. 

: Ci-ntml Provin- 

IVM. 

HI 

Madras Nortli- 
Kast. 

, 138 

Madras South . 

135 

Central Provin¬ 
ces. 

141 

Paajab Weat 

122 : 

Madras South 

123 

Berar 

138 

Central Pruvln- 

t’l'S. 

13d 

Berur 

1.H0 

Punjab West . 

140 

Berar . 

I2i : 

Agr.i rrtivin- ivt 

East. 

123 

Madras .SouUi . 

13s 

Kouknn . 

132 

Bombay . . j 

j 

120 

Madras North- 
East. 

136 

Bombay 

117 : 

Punjab East 

120 

Eoukiiu . 

137 : 

Madr.ii Soiilh , 

120 

. .ludras Nortli. | 

1 

126 > 

Konkan . 

134 

Ponjab Bast 

]|:> ; 

Crnlr.il "rnviniTt. 

no 

Di'ffun , 

137 . 

Punjab West . 

128 

Assam . . ! 

12$ , 

Madras Boiitli 

133 

Xbdnis . ; 

! 

114 

Pllllj.ll) W-'at 

113 

Modnis Nortli- 
Eii'<t. 

i3rt; 

Berar 

128 

liong.il North ! 
and ;i^n.qt. ^ 

u.| 

Berar 

131 

Aesam 

I 

107 

Ashiiin . . ' 

no 

Bihar 

135 i 

As^tnin 

127 

Gujarat . 

118 

Bombay . 

120 

Bengal Nortli and I 
Best. 1 

107 

Siiil . 

110 

Mitdr.ts Nortli 

132 ' 

liongil South 
and West. 

123 

Bongi) South 
and Wost. 

1 

no 

Assam . 

125 

Oaleutia . | 

I 

100 

ll<rar 

I0.'i 

Bangui Sontli 
and Wc'.l. 

131 

Becean . 

123 

Earnohi . ' 

100 

Madra'i North. 

124 

Deccan . ‘ | 

00 

1).. 

lot ' 

(llljilMl . 

130 

Bengal North 
and £.*131. 

110 

Midras . 

ion 

Bengal South 
and West, 

122 

Karachi.' . 

1 

on 

iJi'ii'r.tl Sruitli and 
Wl’Kt. 

102 

! 

Assam 

12M 

i 

Sind 

no 

CaloiitU . 

1 1 

107 

j 

Bengal North 
and East. 

121 

5<<uth and 

, \H Bongal North .tud 
p East. : 

00 

il^ngnl North 
and East. 

rju I 

1 

(hijarnt . 

118 

j Deccan . . • 

i 

107; 

Sind 

121 

India 

! 110 Madras WpHt . , 

0(» 

.Stud 

124 i 

Madras Nortli . 

115 

; India . . j 

1 

129 i 

(liijarut . 

121 

•• 

.. India . . ' 

lid 

.Madras Wo'it . 

no ! 

Madras West . 

too 

' i 

1 

Deccan . 

121 


•• 

• • 



•• i 


.. ; 



Madras West . 

no 

•• j 

•• 



India' 

13S j 

India 

13.3 1 

! •• ' 


Karachi . 

110 



! 



.. 1 



i 1 

> I 


Madras . ' 

100 

.. 



•• 


.. ; 



1 


Calcutta . . . 

j 

107 

1 



•• 





i 

•• 

India . . 1 



). A careful study of th ‘ foregoing tables shorrs that the rise i 


-IVt w/\n1 




Bxlenlof heimh-x 

provemenilndiireiv * . , . « 

entcircica. . ^ T^xoliiding wages in industries) has been greatest (above 40 per cent.) in Punjab 

East, Bimdelkhand, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar, Central Provinces and Punjab West, and least (below 20 per cent.) 
in Ma ^ras, Madras West, Calcutta and Karachi. 

421. The general results indicated by the foregoing table in regard to the 
several classes of labourers may be summarised as follows:— 

422. Taking India as a whole, the .highest rise in real wages has been in the 


Extent ol rlie in 
real wmcesot 


■werai UbMmniiii case of the general lalwurers employed in urban areas other than large cities. 

lalmurcrs, the rise has been the largest in Punjab East, Agra 
Provinces East, and Bundclkhand. being over 75 per cent. In Bihar and Agra 
Provinces North and West, it has been between 60 and 60 per cent.; in Madras 
North, only 10 per cent.; in Konkan, Madras West and Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, below 30 per cent, and in the others, between 30 and 60 per cent. 
vniHc titinM. 423. Next to the class mentioned above, the rise in real wages for India, as a 

whole, has been the highest in the case of village artisans. In Punjab moat-, 
Bundelkhand, Bihar and Agra Provinces North and West, the rise has been 
above 60 per cent.; in Chota Nagpur, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces 
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Assam and Punjab West, between 40 and 50 per cent.; in Madras West, 
only 6 per cent, and in the other circles between 20 and 40 per cent. 

424. The third class in order of rise for all India is the agricultural 
labourer. The rise in real wages for this class has been above 50 per cent, in 
Punjab East, Agra Provinces East and Chota Nagpur; between 40 and 50 per 
cent, in Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab West, Bundelkhand, lierar, 
and Madras South ; in Madras West, it has been only 13 per cent, and in the 
rest between 20 and 40 per (5enl. 

425. The rise in real wages for India, as a whole, of artisans employed in urban 

areas other than large cities comes next in order. For this class the rise has been than lariedtlci. 
above 50 per cent. inPiinjal) East, Bundelkhand and Agra Provinces North and 
West; in Agru Provinces East, Madras North-East, and Chota Nagpur, it has 
been betwecui 40 and 50 per cejit. : in (Jujarat, it has been only 5 per cent.; in 
Sind, Madras North, and Madras West, between 10 to 20 p^r cent, and in the rest 
between 20 and 40 per cent. 

42(). Taken as a whole, general labourers in cities have obtained the iiext.OenenllabourMi 
largest increase in real wages. In Punjab West, Puniab East, Bihar and Central*"****^* 
Pr'A’incos, the rise* for this class of labourei-s has heeii above 50 per cent. ; in 
Agra J^rovinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Madras South, and 
Bom])ay, between 30 and 50 per cent. : in Madras, Assam, Deccan and Gujarat 
10 percent, or below, and in the remaining circles belAveen 10 and 30 per cent. 

427. The sixth class in order of rise for all India is the city artisan. The ciiyMlteMS. 
rise in real wages of this class of labourers has been highest in Punjab East, 

Bibai, Punjab West, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces North and West, being 
over 50 per cent.; in Gujarat, Madras North, Madras, Karachi and IhTcan, the rise 
ranges from 8 1o 20 per cent.; in Calcutta, it has been the lowest, being only 4 per 
cent.; and in the other circles, it ranges between 20 to 40 per cent. • . 

428. For India as a whole, the lisv has been the lowest for domestic servants, DomcBtlcMrfiiiifc 
both in cities and other urban areas, and as a matter of fa(?t., in serme 

circles, there has been an actual fall in real wages, i.c., the risc.iii nominal w'ages 
has not been as larg(‘ as that in the cost of living. For cities—^the rise in real 
wages in Madras North and Agra. Provinces East, has been above 40 per cent.; 
in Bihar, Agra Provinces North and West, Central Provimies, Madras *South> 

Gujarat, Punjab W^est, and Berar, betAveen 20 and 40 per cent.: in Bombay, 

Punjab East, and Madras, the rise has been between 10 and 20 per c(miI. ; and in ; 

Assam and Bengal Northern and Eastern, it has liecn below 10 per cent. Hi 
Calcutta, there lias been no rise at all, w Kile real wage’s have lallen in Deccan, 

Karachi and Bengal Southern and Western : in these four circles, therefore, 
domestic servants in cities have been adversely aftVeted by the rise in jirices. 

For other urban areas the maxiimim rise in real wag(‘S of durnestic servants has 
in Chota Nagpur, being 42 per cent.; in Agra Provinces North and West, 
Bundelkhand, Bihar, Gujarat, Konkan, Madras North Kasl-, Madras South, Agra 
Provinces and Punjab East, the rise has ranged between 20 and 30 per 
cent.; in the other circles, except Bengal Northern and Eastern and Madras 
West, below 20 per cent. In the two last-named circles, tluue has been an actual 
fall in real wages, indicating that there domestic servants have suffered 
through a rise in prices. 

429. For labourers employed in industries ;—The rise in real wages of labourers indusirlai wage* 
in the Jute industry has been small and almost equal in l^alcutta and Bengal 
Southern and Western. In the Cotton industry, the rise has been highest in 
Calcutta, being, in 1912,48 per cent.; Central Provinces come next, w ith a rise of 30’ 
percent.; in Agra Provinces North and West and Madras North, the rise has 
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been below 20 per cent.; in Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, on the other hand, there 
has been a fall in the real wages of this class of labourers, showing that the 
labourers etnplo^'ed in the Cotton industry in these three circles have not 
obtained an increase in wages sufficient to compensate for the rise in prices. 
Railway real wages lune increased in (Tiota Nagpur, Agra Provinces North 
and West. Bihar, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces East, Madras South, Calcutta 
and Punjab West. There has been no increase in liombay, while there has been a 
fall in Punjab East. Sind, Madras North, Gujarat, Deccan and Madras Noi+Ji-East. 
Considered as a whole, the rise in the real wages of industrial labourers in all 
circles has been much less than in those of the other labourers, skilled or unskilled. 

430. To sum up th(i case of wage-eanicrs—the rise of prices has been fully met 
by a rise in wages in the case of skilled or unskilled labourers not emplo 3 '^ed in 
industries or on Railways. Industrial or Rsiilway labourers have in some circles 
secured an increase in wages commensurate with the rise in prices, while in others 
the increase in wages has licen smaller than the increase in their cost, of living; 
and it is in these circles that the industrial and Railway labourers have been 
adversely affected by the rise in prices. 

SnchSlSniimiifru tJiiM imipurntivr effects of the r\se of prices on the iigricnltiirist 

•l■griealllIrMlill- iii th(* (liffer(‘ut parts of the countiy, it has been found neeessury to frame index 
numbers of his income from the sale, proceeds of his surplus produce iind then to 
compare these with the index numbers of retail prices of the commodities which he 
generally purchases. From the data available it is not practicable to frame any 
•estimate of the average income per head of the agricultural population with any 
pretence to accuracy, but even from such incomplete data it is possible to coii' 
struct indf^x numbers which would roughly represent the relation between the 
agricultural income of different years. The index numbers of agricuiltural income, 
however carefully prepared, aie sure to be very rough, but even then they should 
'enable us to judge, to some extent, the effect of the rise of prices on the material 
condition of that class of the community. 


Btir tadex nunilierM 
•I agricDltiinl in- 
MOM hnYC been 
CMBtractod. 




• • 

432. In ('onstrinding index numbers of agricultural income, the following 
2»ro(«‘durt‘ lias be«‘h foiloM'ctI : The first step has been to estimate the surplus 
quantity of food grains which the agriculturists have for sale. To estimate tlits 
sujidus, imi)(>r1.8 of foodgrains have been adtled to and exports deducted from 
Uie total ])roductinn, the result being the net available supply ; and two-thirds 
of this quantity hiiTe lx^en held as consumed by the agriculturists themselves. 
'JJic surplus available for .sale luis been taken at the total production less the 
quantity consumed by the (iuitivaturs. It is the income from the sale proceeds 
of this 8uri)lus grain as well as the sale proceeds of other crojis. e,q., jute, cotton, 
oilseeds, sugar, tobacco, etc., practically the whole of which is sold by them, tliat 
generally enables the cultivators to meet their obligations in the way of rent, 
interest on debt, etc., and to purchase the other necessaries of life. The income of 
the. agriculturist depends, therefore, on the quantity of surplus foodgrains 
and on that of other crops and their price. The quantitj* of surplus foodgrains 
and the entire i)roduc;lion of the other crops for the several quinquennia have 
accordingiv been weighted according to the index numbers of the average 
wholesale prices of the different classes of (iommoditics and also the relative 
prices during the basic period. Index numbers have then been constructed of 
these totals as indicative of the total income of the agricultunsts. It may 
be mentioned that figures for imports and exports could not be compiled for 
the different circles as already explained in Chapter III, and consequently the 
surplus foodgi’aius could not be estimated separately for each circle; it has, 
therefore,l>een possible only to construct index numbers of agricultural incomes by 
provinces, in most cases. 
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433. The index numbers thus calculated indicate the growth or otherwise of 
the total income of the agricultural community in each province after providing 
for their requirements of foodgrains. In considering the relative material con¬ 
dition of the community in each province, it is necessary to obtain a measure of 
the changes in the income per head of population in lhat community in the several 
provinces. It has already been explained that the distribution of the population by 
■occupation is not quite reliable ; index numbers of the income per head of agricul¬ 
tural population has, thcrefoie, been calculated on the assumption that the agii- 
cultural j)opulation has iiicreased at the same rate as pojmlation as a whole. 

434. It is well known that the cultivator grows his own ('oi n and that his ik^mparison of agri- 
wants are but few. The only c.ommoditics he purchases other than a few luxuries 

are oil, salt, spices and condiments, sugar, and cotton manufactures and possibly 
iirewood and lamp-oil (kerosene). We should, therefore, comiDare tlie risein-ljie 
prices of these commodities with tlic rise in the agriculturist’s income in order 
to sec whether he is benefir-hilly or adversely affected by tlie rise in ])riccs. 

435. The following table compares in index numbers, the total agricultural.- 
income, the average income per liead of the agricultural jiopulation and the 
retail prices of the commodities wliicJ* the agriculturist ordinarily jiurchases. For 
the present purpose, index niimliers of wholesale prices of cotton manufactures at 
the near(‘St port from which the province or circiti generally obtains its su2)ply has 
been taken in constructing ind(*x numbers of j)rice.s of cojnmodities jiurcliascd by 
the cultivators, as statistics of prices of tliis class of commodities, wholesale or 
retail, could not lx*, obtained for tlic cindes other than the sc*a-f)orts : - 


I'l-oviin'O or 


Assaiij 


Bengal and Biluii 


United Pi’oviiiees . i 

I 

Punjab uT)d North-Wost I 
Frtintior Proviure. 

Sind . . . . ' 

I 

Bombay Prenidoncy (ex¬ 
cluding Sind). i 

Borar . . ' 

Central Provinces . . ' 

Madraa Pnwidoni'y . 


Avkkage index numuek i 


OF TOTAL 

TIittAL : 

AODK’UI 

INCOME. 

1 

1 

\8i»0 

1895 

1 lOCK) 

1 

loor. 

to 

t.u 


to 

i8tn. 

1899. 

, 1004. 

llM)y. 

IDO 

1:34 

! 148 

180 

1(K) 

100 

i 108 

127 

UK) 

104 

1 

107 

1 

151 

nx) 

91 

117 

149 

](K) 

101 

IH , 

187 

100 

87 

103 

125 

100 

08 

105 

154 

100 

01 

127 

100 

100 

112 

142 

158 


AxkKAGE T.'JDh.V NKMUEa 






Ol’ 

A(inicur.TrK.\T. ' 

.iMJKUiK INI)F..V NUMUKiIS 

OF Tlir. Rl<:'44IL 

iM oME rreii 

HEAD 

oi- 

1 I.n L’’ Ol- GOMMODITIKS WHICn 

AN AOKI- 


roIMJLATlON. 


^ 1 1/iraisT (jenf.iially 

PRUOllASB.3. 


1890 

1895 

19(H) 

1905 


! S')0 

1895 

1900 

1905 

til 

to 

U> 

to 

• II Oku, 


to 

to 

to 

1891. 

1899. 

i!Hi4. 

1909. 


1S94. 

1899. 

1904. 

1909. 

UKt 

151 

150 

l.V. 

.\ .•s.llll . 

UH) 

100 

109 

lao 





UcuLMil Xoiili-Kast 

100 

UH) 

110 

121 





Scmili Wii.ii, 

UH) 

105 

Hi 

124 

1 (H) 

]()7 

102 

110 

('faota Xagjiur . , 

UH) 

KHi 

112 

123 





lisliar . 

UH) 

101 

109 

12 G. 





Acrn Province^ Knst. 

UHI 

102 

110 

127 

1 (K) 

105 

KHi 

. 150 

llinidt-Ikhand 

U)0 

UHi 

115 

132- 





Alir.i Piiiviiu'os 

UH) 

i02 

110 

126 





Xortli and Wr.'.t. 





1 (H) 

8 !) 

il2 

JI4 ' 

J*iin)iil) Ivtsi, . 

UH.) 

io;: 

111 

127 





.. Vi ijrtl. 

UH) 

100 

100 

121 

1(H) 

97 

! 100 

UiC: 

Sind 

UH) 

U)5 

109 

119 





! (.iiijaral 

UK) 

UH) 

105 

114 

UHi 

N9 

; 105 

125 

j Ivonkan 

UK) 

105 

108 

118. 



1 


Docc.in . 

UH) 

101 

100 

119 

100 

)01 

i UiS 

149 

Irtirar . 

U)(l 

102 

108 

118 

UN) 

90 

1 152 

]0O 

( 011 lr. 1 l Proviiwn.-: 

UH) 

102 

104 

118 





Miulr.iN Xorlh 

; UH) 

105 

107 

118 

1(H) 

108 

)52 

111 

,, Xoilli 

; UH) 

99 

! 105 

11 ? 



1 

1 


„ South 

! UH) 

U4 

109 

i no 



1 

1 


„ W CHt 

UK) 

105 

100 

1 120 

1 


436. From an examination of the abov<^ lable, it will l)e s*X‘u ilun' in Assam Agrientturistoin 
the rise in the agricultural income has throughout the {teriod Ixxn; moie than ***®*^^"* «**®*®^- 
rise ill the cost of living, indicating that the material condition ol t)ie agriculturists 
has been improved by the rise of prices. In the i’rovinces of Bengal and JUhar, 
however, the lise in the cost of living has been all along more than tlj(i rise in the 
agricultural income, showing that the cultivators in these 2 )ans have*, been adversely 
affected by high prices ; this, however, is not true for ab parts of these provinces— 
speciaDy of Northern and Eastern Bengal—where the cultivatoi s ha \ c. obtained very 
large profits on jute and are substantially better off than bclbie. 1'he flourishing 
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condition of these well-to-do tracts is not clear from the figures, in consequence 
of their combination with the poorer areas of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, the agri¬ 
cultural population of which are in a more or less deplorable condition. In 
Bnndelkhand also, the cost of living for the agriculturist has throughout tlie 
period risen more than his income. In the other parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces the agriculturist fared badly in the quinquemiia 1895—99 and 1900—04, 
but- in the quinquennium 1905—09— the period of high prices—his condition has 
improved, the rise in his income having overtaken or rather exceeded the rise in 
the coat of living. In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, the agri¬ 
culturist suffered in the quinquennium 1895—99, but in the next, quimiuennium 
his condition improved. In the quimpiennium 1905—09 there was a further and 
considerable improvement in his condition. In Sind, the agriculturist’s material 
condition deteriorated until the quinquennium 19(K)—04, after which his 
income by far exceeded the cost of living. In the other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency also, the condition of the agriculturists was worse up to 1904 than 
in the basic period. In the quinquennium 1905—09, however, his condition 
impixived, but not to the extent as in Sind. In Herar and the Central Provincc.s, 
the cultivators were adversely affected only in the quinquennium 1895—^99, but 
since then their condition has remarkably improved. Throughout the i)eriod 
under investigation cultivators in the Madras Prcisideiicy have considerably 
benefited by the rise of prices. 

437. To sum up—in the quinquennium 1905—09, the era of famine prices 
w^^bout famine, cultivators in all parts of India, except in pirts of Bengal, 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Bundelkhand, largely benefited by the rise in prices. 


Summary. 

' 438. The conclusions which may t)e drawn from the statist’cs collected and 

which are corroborated by the evidence of witnesses examined in different parts 
of India are: 

UcatMlke 439. There has undoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 

•MBtir H • wide. ^ gencjal diffusion of it, in consequence of an increase in the profits of agriculture, 
and a remarkable increase in wages greater than the cost of living in almost all 
parts of India during uhe ]>eriod of rising prices. There has indeed been a very 
great increase in the annu-d income of India. Dr. Marshall defines a country’s 
income as “ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, itiateiial and immaterial, 
including services, prodm eil annually by the labour of the country acting upon 
its natural resouri'es.” It is beyond all doubt tliat in recent years there has taken 
p? ce*with the development of the resources of the country and the growth of 
enterprise on the part of the comimmity as a whole, a very considerable increase 
in this animal income. A noticeable sign of this improvement is the enormous 
increase in India’s powerofabsorbing the precious metals and the large expansion 
of her import tra de, all of which are paid for by her produce. The total amount 
of gold and silver absorbed in the countiy during the twelve years ending in 1911 
amounted to £11 (>,000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of silver against 
£27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas respectively in the twelve years prior to 1900. 
licr import trade in merchandise has also grown from an average of 62 crores of 
ruiiecs, in the five years 1890-91 to 1894-95, to 130 crores in 1911-12. Material 
welfare, as is well known, depends on many factors such as, quantity of food 
consumed, clothing, housing accommodation, facilities for travel, and on other 
comforts of life and on the equitable distribution of such means of enjoyment. 
From this point of view also, the material welfare of the country, as a whole, has 
increased remarkably, especiallv during the last 16 years. 
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440. India has now to part with inuoh loss of her produce than formerly to 
meet her foreign obligations. The surplus of her produce av ailable for export is 
now, owing to the rise of prices, vePMniich more valuable Ihan it was 20 or 
even 10 years ago. India's exports lia\'e thus grown (ionsidcrably in. value in conse¬ 
quence of the rise of prices, and only a j)‘irt of this increase goes towards meeting 
the increased cost other imports. There has also been a considerable increase in 
the volume of the import s of ahiiost all classes of goods required for consumption 
anrl the inc-rease in the imports ol ninny classes of goods which were formerly 
considered as luxuries, but are now recognised as necessities, bear eloquent 
testimony to a slandanl of living whicli is rising liigher and liiglicr with the rise 
of ])rices and tlie material prosjierity of the country. 

441. The <dasses which have benefit od from the rise of prices are cult ivators, Bllect on ^ 

and all producers of commodities which have risen in price faster than tlie cost of the eommanl^jr— 
produ<*fion. 11 eannot be gainsaid that the landowning classes, excluding those 
Zemindars of Ifengal, Oudh and other parts of India wdio can enhance their 

tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and including the jiroprietar}’’ 
brotherhoods of Northeni Ijidia and the petty propih'tors holding their lands 
directly from the State in the ryotwari jiiovinccs of Madras, Ihunbay, Iferar, 

Assam, and Burma, have benefitcd.foi the jirofits of agriniltiirc are greater than 
they were. In every ])rovince. the ] rice ol huid has increased; and in many 
parts this iix rease has bc(?n considerable. Th(‘ labouring classes are better 
off en^crywhere, wages having risen much mort* than the cost of living and in 
times of scarcity labour being much more mobile than formerly. 

442. The classes which lu'ne been adx(usely alTected l)y tlic rise of prices are ThoBe-Hhobtfe 
the great Zemindars and other laiidlorils of Bengal, Oudli and other parts 

India, who can enhance their tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and ho, 
therefore, <-anno1 ;u[just tl;cir rents to meet tlie change in ])riccs. Holders of . 

(Jovcrnmeiit ajid other securities and dehentures carrying iixed rales of interest, 
producers wIh^ cannot chargt» liigher prices hut whose e\'])eiises have increased 
with the rise of prices, la wy(»rs, medical practitioners and other professional classes 
wdiose income depends on customary h‘es, employes in Government and private 
service on fixed salaries or sahni(*s on a graded scale, persons engaged in 
small industries sueh as weavers, ric(» hushers, etc., who are unable to 
compete with importeil artudes and inamifacturi'S from Indian mills driven ))y 
machinery—these classes have been disadvantagcously placed by a rise of 
prices, priestly castes, scions of old families, and others who, from reJigious and 
caste motives, have been unable to accommodate themselves to the changing 
order of things have also sullercd from the rise ot prices. 

443. The standard of living among all classes of the jiopulation, esi)ccially improved standsii ' 
among landlioldcrs, traders and ryots, has increas(*d very considerably in recent 

years, and extravagance on occasions of marnage and otheu* social cercniojues 
has seriously increased. The average villager lives in a better house and eats 
better food than did his father; brass and other metal vessels hj.ve lukeii the 
place of coarse eartlienware and the clothing ol his lamily in (juality and quaU" 
tity has improved. W c may also say tliat the increase in passenger miles travelled 
predicates the existence of spare money to pay tor railway fares. 

444. In Assam, Northern and Kastcni Jiengal, and in the 

dency, the lyots have been in good circumstances throughout the i)eriod dWerert eiictoB. 
under' enquiry. In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province and the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, the cultivators have reaped large i»rofits from 
the high prices of their produce during the last thirteen years and are now* 
particukrly well ofl;. In the United Provinces of Agra and Gudh, except Buiidel- 
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khand, the position of the ryots has considerably improved from the high prices 
that have ruled since 1906; and the same may be said of the Presidency of 
Bombay—^the improvement being specially marked in Sind. It is only in 
Bundelkhand, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and in some parts of Bengal that the 
ryots have been adversely affected by the rise in prices, the growth of their 
income having been less than the rise in prices throughout the period under en¬ 
quiry. Ingood years they and their families manage to supplement their income 
by working as labourers outside their holdings, but in bad years, when no employ¬ 
ment can be had. their position is one of jeopardy, unless they can obtain credit 
or emigrate to towns or other tracts. 

445. The waffc-earners of all (dasscs and in all circles have secured an increase 
•Mm. in wages comincnsurat-c with the rise? in the cost of living. The only exceptions 

are. domestic servants in citw»s and other urban areas in a few circles and 
wage-earners employed in some, industries. The ca.sh wages of domestic servants 
employed in cities in the J)(»cx au, Karachi, and Bengal Southern and Western, 
and of those employed in other urban areas in Bengal Northm-n and Eastern, and 
Madras West, have lagged behind the rise of prices, and the increased cost of 
living has affectc'd them adversely. The same has been the case with wage- 
liarners employed in cotton mills in Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, breweries in 
Punjab West, tea-gardens in Assam and paper mills in Bengal Southern and 
Western, a 

Geaeml codcIubIod. 44o. In summing up the general conclusion of the effects of the rise of prices 
on the country, as a whole, we may agree writh Jevons * when he says, " I cannot 
but agree wdth Macculloch,*|* that, putting out of sight individual cases of hardship, 
if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have, and, as I should say, has already 
a most powerfully beneficial eficct. It loosens the country, as nothing else 
could, fi’om its old bonds of debt and habit. It throws increased rewards 
before all who are making and accpiiring wealth, somewhat at the expense of those 
who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and skilful classes of 
the community to new exertions and is, to some extent, like what a discharge from 
his debts is to the bankrupt long struggling against his burdens. All this is effect¬ 
ed without a breach of national good faith, which nothing could compensate. 

* ** InvasUgationB in Curxenoy and Finance S(^rioii8 Fall in the Value of Gold aBoertoinad. and its Sooial 
Effoota act for^ (1863), Saotion "IXXIIL 

t Enoyclopi^ia Britannioa (8tb Edition); Art. PreoiouB Metals. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Conclusion. 

447. This report on thr extent, causes and effects of the rise of prices in The Uoie Ukei to 
India may now be concluded with a brief summary of what has been done. The JJS^******** 
enquiry has taken three years to compI(»te, which, in view of the extensive touring 

in all parts of India and the collection, corupilation and correlation of th(i mass of 
statistics published, is not perhaps excessive. 

448. In the early chapters of this report, it has been pointed out that, in order to Stunnwiy 

examine whether the rise of prices has been confined to any special areas and to * 

ascertain what the effects of the rise hfive been on the different sectiojis of the com- ' 

inunity in different areas, it has been necessary to divide India, excluding BuriAa, 

which under orders has been exclud(‘d from the scope of the enquiry, into economic 
homogeneous areas, so that after examining carefully the statistics collected for 
these areas, we could generalise lor India as a. whole. Thes(‘circles, numbering24* 
in all, differ, ashas been explained, very greatly in soil, elijiiate. and the crops which 
they produce. The slatistics of ]>rices and wages now puf.lished l)y the Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence Department coidd not, for reasons already explained, be 
utilised, and it has been neeessaiy lo eoll(*et, locally, reliable stalisties of prices and 
wages. The next step was tlie const ruction of index numbers whicli ha.\e been 
used throughout, for purposes of comparing fluctuations not only in (he general, 
price level but also in prices of individual articles, wages and most other 
phenomena dealt with in tin* report. 

440. Prices ha^'e oscillated up and down, somcliirics violently, throughout the The esteni^if the 
period under inv(»stigation. In 1S97. th(‘ general level of rupee prices ros(^ to 121 from ^'*®*** 

100 in In 1900, it- rose to 122 from 101 in 1800 , alter this it lell stcadiJy *- 

again to !()(»in 1904. Since then ii rose steadily to 14tJ in 190s. alter which it fell 
again to 132 in 1910 and then rose again to Ml in 1912. If fliu'tuations due to 
famine and other temporary caiis(*s ]»e excluded, the general price level would show 
a steady increase from an average of 100 in 1890—94 to 137 inthe (juinquciiniuju 
1908—12. The rise has been specially marked since the y(‘;tr 1905. In the quin- 
quennimn 1905—09, the general average was 31 percent, higher, and in the trieu- 
niuin 1910—12, 36 percent, higher than in the basic period. 

450. The following is a summary table showing gold and rupee prices for all 
commodities for India as a whole:— 
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451. The rise has been especially marked in the case of “hides and skins/’ 
“food grains—pulses and ccrejils/’ “ building materials ” and “oilseeds,” all of 
which have risen over 40 per cent, above the level of the basic period. In the last 
quinquennium J908—1912, the rise in rupee prices was greatest in the case of 
“hides and skins” (1.59), “ oilseeds and oils” (145), “ foodgtains—^pulses’’ 
(143), “ foodgrains -cereals ” (142) and " building materials’’ (142). Cotton 
and Jute, have risen 33 and 31 points respectively in comparison with the basic 
period. In some other groups, the rise has been less, while there has been an appre¬ 
ciable decrease in the price of tea and coffee, imported sugars, coal, shellac, and 
dyeing and tixnning materials, especially indigo. 

452. The rise of prices has been grcate.st generally in areas which have suffered 
from famine and least in the (urcles which arc practically immune from that cala¬ 
mity, notably Assam. The rise has been gn'atost in liundelkhand, Bcrar, Sind, 
Madras So\ith, Agra Provinces North and West, runjab Hast, Deccan and Piui- 
jab West, and least, in Assam and at the ports e.x;cept Ksirachi where the rise has 
been largest, namely, 49 per cent. The rise has varied, in the circles first mentioned, 
•from 40 to 45 per (icnt., while it has been only 20 to 30 per cent, at the ports. As 
aheady pointed out, in comparing the ports with upland circles, it should be re¬ 
membered that ])rices at the ports had generally been higher than in the upland 
circles, in the earlier years, and an equal rise in prices wo\d<l result in the percent¬ 
age of rise, at the ports heing lower tlian in tlie otiicr circles: moreover, t he ports 
obte'in their supplies from the cheapest, markets and so prices there xvould not 
fluctuate as widely as in upland circles. With the linking up of markets by 
railways, the variations between cir<;lc and circle, and districit and district, are 
very much less now than formerly, and are greatest in places whiidi are most 
renioUi from sc^aports and from areas which are practically immune from the 
scourge of famine and which ordinarily have surpluses available for areas in which 
the supplies arc de.llcicnt. 

‘ 453. The causf'S of the rise of prices in India,in recent year.“, ha /e close relation 

to those operating hi other countries. India has now come very much closer into 
toilch with the Avorld markets, consequent, to a large e.xtent, on the triumph of the 
Cold Exi-hanse Stxmdard. In India, there is another important factor to be con¬ 
sidered, viz-- (liipricions seasons, w'hich cnrtail, sometimes very seriously, the supply 
of commodities. India, it is often said, is entirely at the mercy of the vagaries of 
the monsoon. Theeftec' of th<‘vicissitudes of the season is more or less teraimrury, 
but a slutrtage. of supply, consequent on a <lcficicut monsoon, has unfortu- 
n,ately been ol rather frequent occurrence in the fieriod under enquiry. It has 
been evident in almost every qnimpienninm heiweeu 189C and 1912. It has 
been shown that.in recent years, the piudnction of foodgrairs has not been keeping 
pae-' with population. This would explain the almost continuous rise in the 
pritics of foodgrains. There has also been an increased demand for Indian 
products in the w'orld markets and also in India itself, owing to the growth of 
the general prosperity of the country and a remarkable improvement in the 
standard of living among all classes of society. Extension of communications 
an<l reduction of freights have been very important factors in the rise of prices 
during the last decade. Ttailw'ays have developed in India from a total of 
17.000 miles in 1891 to 24,000 miles in 1901 ; 27,000 miles in 1905; and 32,000 
miles in 1912, Hoad mileage has also considerably increased as also com¬ 
munication by telegraph. Railway and maritime freights have fallen considerably 
though during the last two years ocean freights have shown an increase owing 
to an unixaralleled demand for transporting the surplus produce to other 
countries. Owing to an unparallaled activity in shipbuilding m recent years, 
there are signs of freights going down again. The effect of a fall in freights, 
on prices, can hardly te over-e.8timated. The expansion of communioa- 
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doHB and the lowering of the direct and indirect costs of transport have tended to 
bring up prices of agricultural produce of India, relatively, to the level of the jprices 
■of the same articles in Western Europe, and to bring up the prices in upland districts 
of India, relatively, to the level of the prices at the ports. The increase in credit 
and the improvement in banking and monetJiry facilities, which have been remark¬ 
able not only in this country, but throughout the world, have played a very im¬ 
portant part in raising prices to their present level. This improvement has been 
brought about by an increase in credibility, i.e., securities which Bankers accept 
in making advances, and by an increase in the world’s production of gold. De¬ 
structive wars and the increased expenditure on armaments, which in England alone 
has increased from i £35,445,000 in 1895 to £68,364,000 in 1911, are the most 
important among the other remaining causes. 

454. So fai as India is concerned, the rise of prices is likely to continue for souiej* 
time to romc. An analysis of the factors affecting prices woidd lead one to believe 
that, if exceptional niovernents in times of famine and commercial crisis be left 
out of account, the present high price level will be maintained, if not raised, 
for some time to come. 


455. In the last chapter it has been shown that the effect of the rise of prices 
India, as a whole, has been beneficial. India has now to part with much lt‘ss of her 
product? to meet her foreign obligations for the simple reason that her produce has 
riscni in value in European markets. Landlords have, excepr in some s:)ccial areas, 
received increased cash rents, (Jiiltivalors incn?iised profit s froni rf iigriculture, and 
wag('-earners generally have gained in consequentie oi l heir wages having increased . 
more than prices. It is only j)ersous on fixed salaries or dependent on income from 
securities and shares, and proft?ssioua.l men who live upon customary fees, who 
have Buifered;frt)m the rise in prices, as their income, not being at all elastic, has 
not risen sufficiently to meet the increased coat of living. Idie ollects on the 
dilferent sections of the community in tlifferent areas havo been in the same • 
tlircction and differ only in dcgi’t?e. 


45(). It now remains for me to I hanlv all thos ? who ha,ve given me asBistance-in 
this enquiry. From the Chambers of Commerce. Riiroptian and Jndiau, and other 
Traih' Associations, District Officers, Sctfretarics lo Government, non-official Mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative (.■oimcils, laisiness men ami others, whose local know¬ 
ledge and experience were invaluable, I haAc rc'ceived much help. To Messrs. 
Shirras and Gupta, and my office staff I am under great obligatioji. Mr. Shirras 
has shown great energy and devotion t;o work, and his loiowledge of the theory 
of Economics and the information which he collected from a mass of literature on 
the subject, have been of great use to me. Mr. Gupta has carrhid out his duties 
most efficiently, and the completion of the work is^ in no small measure, due to his 
energy and the skill which he has displayed in the compilation and correlation of the 
statistics and in the preparation of the charts published. 


K. L. DATTA, M.A. 

(Fclh^w of thfi Royal Statistical Society,) 
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APPENDIX A. 

Special Features ol the Economic fircles. 

{Chapter II, page 4, para. Vi.) 

]. The special features of tlie four sea-port towns f Calcutta, Bombay, iBdUi4ifM«4i>to 
Karachi Jind Miidias, Avliich liav(‘ been treated as ind(*pendeiit uirclo;“;j have a ready 
been described in Ohapter III. The considerations on wliichtlic several pr evinces 
of India have b^^en divided into ]io?n()g(*neoiis circh‘s ari‘ described in detail below. 

2. Assam has been taken as a circle by itself. It is made u[) of i lie Siirina Assam tiwiled as 
valley, the valley of Mjo JJralimapiitra and the iiitervciiiug range of hills as well as””®^***** 
the Ijiishai hills, wliich lie south of (Jacluir. Both the valleys are alluvial plains 
surroimdcd on three sides liy hills, but the pro(MiSs of delta formation has not pro- 
cceded in them so rapidly as in the. rest of the thmgei ic; ])lain. The total amount of 
rainfall in Assam is always a.lmndant, but is sometimes imevcidy distrilmted.•* 

The agricultural conditions prevading in the t wo valleys ilitfer widely, owing to the- 
ditferencii in their elevaitioii aliove sea level. During the rainy season there is 
usually a. strmig current in t he Braiiuiapiit r,i and t iie, ol Imm* riv<‘rs of the Assam 
Valle■ and where the ciirreut is swift, it is only tlie heavier portion of the matter 
lickl in sll'^pt‘llslon—that is, the sand -which is dci)osiled. In tlie Surma va.lley, 
on tlie othf*r band, ther(‘ is very little tail and the river,- an^ sluggisli, and when 
tln‘.v overflow enrich the liclds wit h silt. It is this circle which contains the larse 
tracts of land that have been brought under the (udlivatioii of tea. 

15. In the newly created Bengal Presidency, as elsewhere, tlie important factors Bensrai ditiM iiid 
of soil, surface and rainfall vary widely in different. lo(*alities. 'Fhe soil may be 
edassed as either old alluvium or recent alluvium. The eonfornuitioii of the • 
surface in the old and the new alluvium i.s widely differenl, tlie former being in 
process ot denudation and the latter of formation. In the ti-act (fovered by new 
alluvium, tlie periodical dtjposits of river silt maintain a pei-fcctly level surface 
whicli is eminently adapted foi rice (mltivation. 

4. The rresidency is naturally sub-divided into several distinct jiaris. West 
BengiiJor the part west of th.e Bhagirathi lies outside the true delta. The eastern 
portion of this tract is low and of alluvial formiition, but further west laterite liogins 
to predomiuatie and the surface rises and becomes more ard more undulating and 
rocky until at last it merges in the uplands of Cliota Nagpur. Ivxcopt in thb 
Hooghly and Howrah districts, the old alluvial soil is mostly dependent upon 
artificial manure to maintain its fertility, (’entral Bengal or the part lying 
south of the Pudma between the Bhagiratlii on t he west and the Madhumati on 
the east, was formerly the Ganges delta, but- it lias been gradually raised above 
flood level and the great rivers wliich formerly lloweil through it, depositing 
their fertilising silt, yielding an ample supply of drinking water and draining 
it, have shrunk into insigniflcance. Tlicir mouths have been silted up and their 
banks are often higher than the surrounding coimtry which they are no longer 
able to drain. Eastern Bengal, or the coimtry cast of the Madhumati, includes 
the present delta of the Gauges and the Brahmaputra, where the process of . ' 
land formation is still going on. Hero the new alluvium is periodically 
fertilised by fresh deposits of silt from the overflow of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, whose waters possess the fertilising properties of the Nile. North 
Bengal lies north of the Pudma and is wholly alluvial with the exception of the 
greater part of the district of Darjeeling and an elevated tract occupying a 
considerable area on the confines of the Dinajpur, Malda, Rajslialii and Bogra 
districts. In spite of its proximity to the liiUs, the general level of the alluvial • 
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country is very low, especially in Jlungpur iinrl tlie central part of Rajshahi, 
and it suffers from obstructed drainage due to the silting up of the rivers and the 
gradual raising ol their beds. 

5. The distinction between the east and west ol the Pr.^sidency due to the 
difference in soil and surface is accentuated by the unequal distribution ol rainfall 
which is generally far less regular and copious in the west than in the east. Not 
only do the eastern districts receive a great deal more rain, but owing to the 
normal overflow of tlie rivers that traverse them, they remain practically under 
water for six months in the year. The surface of this tract is low and flat and 
much of it is covered with huge marshes where rice and jute luxuriate. 

(». Notwithstanding such wide differences in the physical and meteorological 
conditions of the different parts of Bengal, the province has been sub-divi(h*d into 
only three circles, namely, (1) Calcutta, which stands by itself, (2) tlie jute areas, 
and (3) the rice producing districts, jute and rice being the principal crops in 
the Presidency. The jute areas, i.e., Northern and Eastern Bengal, include all 
the districts which belonged to the old province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of Assam, which lias been constiliited into a separate circle, and 
the districts of Backergunge, Noakhali and Chittagong, that lie on tlie lanxltM-s of 
the Bay of Bengal and are predominantly rice districts, have been taken in 
the other circle, i.e.. Southern and Western Bengal. 

7 . The plains of Orissa are a flat alluvial tract, of which the centre and south 
comprise the delta of the Mahanadi and the nortli has been formed by tlio 
fluvial deposits of the rivers which drain the southern flank of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. It thus consists of the narrow strip of alluvium lying between 
Western Bengal and Madras, the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Bay of Bengal. 
Orissa is one of the most backward parts of India and contains few important 
^rts or centres of trade and the impossibility of obtaining any reliable statisti(‘s 
of prices has necessitated its inclusion in Southern and Western Bengal. 

' 8. Of the province of Bihar and Orissa, the latter, as just mentioned, has been 
included in Southern and Western Bengal and the rest of the province has been 
divided into two circles '-Bibar and Chota Nagpur—the former differing (essentially 
from the latter. Bihar is divided by the Ganges into two parts, north and south. 
North Bihar is a level plain falling very gradually from the foot of the Himalayas 
and with a belt of fairly high land along the banks of the Ganges. Between 
these two extremes the general elevation is lower and considerable areas are 
liable to damage by floods. The soil consists mainly of the older alluvium, a 
yellowish clay, with frequent deposits of kankar; but in many parts this has 
been (iut away by the torrents that rush down from the Himalayas, and the low 
land, through which these rivers have at one time or another found an exit to 
the Ganges, is composed of more recent deposits of sand and silt brought down by 
them when in flood. In south Bihar the effects of recent fluvial action are less 
marked, specially towards the east, where l.he outlying hills and the undulations 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau trench more and more upon the Gangetic plain until 
at Monghyr they extend as far as the river itself and offer an effectual opposition 
to the oscillations in its course, which the more yielding alluvial soil is unable 
to present elsewhere. Bihar differs from Bengal in nearly all respects. The 
extremes of temperature are far greater, the fertilising effect of annual inundations 
is absent and the rainfall is more capricious than in Bengal. The population is 
denser, the people healthier and hardier though not so prosperous. It is more 
liable to droughts. Rice is the principal crop, but the rainfall is often insufficient 
to bring it to maturity and has to be supplemented by artificial irrigation : the 
products are far more varied, sometimes four crops, such as gram, wheat, aesamum 
and linseed being grown together in the same field. 
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9. Chota Nagpur consists of the crystaUine plateau extending into the Tributary 6«ow* 

States of the Orissa and the Central Provinces on the south and west and through 

the Sonthal Parganus to the Ganges on the north-east, while its outlying fringes 
stretch out into the south of the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions on the north 
and the Burdwan division on the east. The soil is gncissic, and it possesses great 
mineral wealth, the richest coal fields being situated within it, 

10 . The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh include four distinct tracts of 

^ divided Into tbiee 

country, namely, the Himalayan tracts, the Sub-Himalayan tracts, the great iireies. 

Gangetifj plain, and j)ortions of the hill systems of (.Wtral India. Tlic statistics 
which could be collected for the liili tracts were not only few but even misleading. 

These have, therefore, been practica lly left out of account , though flie area and 
outturn figures have been included in Agra rrovinces, North and West (including 
Oudli) Circle. It is not advisable to ^ronp the westcni submontane districts with 
tlu»sc of the eastern hubinontaiie ; I‘as1i and (iorakhl)ur aie jn<»re akin to (lie 
easterji dislrj‘‘1s <»f Azainur.rh, Menares, etc., as rice forms tJie most important 
crop. With a view to keej) ({o*\n t!ic numbci of circles, the United Provinces 
have been divided, after consultation with lo(*al authorities, into three circles. • 

The Kaslcrn circle comprisf^s the Kastern .Ae'ra districts and tiie two submontane, 
districts of TJasti and GorakJipur, Tiic raLnfall is heavier in tins circle than in the 
Western and the population denser. The second circle incliuh^s llu- rest of t.Jie 
sulmiontane districts, the Doab. /.c.. tlie trad between the Canges and the 
Jumna., the central districls and Oudh. This circle thus comprises most of the 
prosperous districts in the juovince. 'the I)oal> consists of a geuily sloping plain 
of alluvial soil in which iieitlier rock nor stone approaches the surfiu c. though beds 
of /an/.ar are found. The rainfall is scantier than in the liasterii Circle, but tlie . , 

tract is very well protected ]>y canals. In Oudh, tlau'c are no canals, but the 
soil is generally fertile and cousc(|iiejit]y closely cultivated. 

] I. The third circle is JhindelkJjand, an exceptional area, of which the climatic . 
conditions are much more akin to tliose of ('eiitral India timn of the fniled 
Provinces. The tra,ct- is situated on and below the eastern s]0[)cs of tlic gi^iat Ceuf^-al 
Indian plateau and is broken up by low rocky liills. The soil is rocky and infertile 
with considerable ])a<ches of the richer type known as “ lila<*k soil." whicli differs 
entirely from the alluvium of the great plain. Tlie sjirhig level is low a.ud tlierc is 
little canal irrigation. The area is peculiarly liable to famine from eitlicr an excess 
or a deficiency of rainfall, and as a whole ranks as the poorest and most batdeward 
portion of the provinces. 

12. The historic province of the Punjab was divided into two admiiiistration*fe, runjaiiapd North- 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, in ]9(»1. 'l lu'Jhiiijab proper 
does not lend itself to grouping ijito economic, homogeneous areas. The salt ^’•***®*- 

range forms, perhaps, a distinctive' feature, but it dovetails into the* districts 
of the North-West dry area and the Himalayan subnumtaiie. 'J’Ih* Himalayan 
ranges rise so gradually that it is diib' ult to say where tlie llimala\an areas 
begin and the sub-Himalayan end. Exiduding tbe Ilimahiyan and other hill 
tracts and the ravines of the Rawalpindi, Attock and Jhelum districts, it con 
sists of a vast alluvial plain broken only by the wide valleys of if s rivers. Its 
soil is a sandy loam interspersed with patches of clay and tracts of puresfind. 

The quality of the soil is, however, of comparative)}'little imjM.rtance. jiOsse«s- 
ing, as it does, great facilities for irrigiition, natural or artilicinl. The monsoon 
current exterds only to the extreme soutli-castcrndistricts. ITie lainfall is fairly 
sufiEicient for agricultural purposes in the hills and the s ibmonlanc tracts, but 
diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, being as litfJe as 5 
and 7 inches in MuzafEargarh and Multan. The province has be^n divided into 
two circles, the Eastern Punjab and the AVestern Punjab. The first comprises the 
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districts east of the Chenab and the .Thelam, the most prosperous in the province, 
while the second consists of the north-west dry zone. 

i:!. The North-West Frontier Province naturally sub-divides itself into two 
main Iracls. The first lies cast of the Indus and consists of the sub-llimalayan 
district of Hazara wJierc tlie soil, deep and ricli in the plain tracts, receives sufficient 
rainfall. Here a good spring crop is assured except on the rare occasions when the 
winter rains fail; but Ibe autumn harvest is inferior to that of the lower lulls, 
where it. forms the chief crop. In the other tract west of the Indus, the rainfall is 
imc^irtain in amomit. and imeven in distiibution, and cultivation depends more on 
facilities for irrigation than on the intrinsic fertility of the soil. Peshawar and 
Bannu valleys are well irrigated and arc, t herefore, highly cultivated. In Dera 
Ismail Khan, in the skirts of the hills, tlie crops depend on embankments which 
hold up the sniface water, and in the riverain strip, on wells and floods from the 
Indus and the liill toiTonts. The valleys of Kohat contain a good clean loam 
singularly retentive of moisture, and arc. therefore, well able to re.sist drought. 
Rlsewhere, the harvests are prc(?arious, being nniinly dependent on rainfall. The 
province as a whole, is similar to the V\"<*stcru Punjab, and lias, therefore, been 
taken in that circle. 

M. Tlie Presidency of Bombay contains tracts of country varying greatly in 
climate and physical as])ects. It has been divided into six circles, viz., Bombay 
(I’ort), Karachi (Port), (liijarat. liie Konkan, the l^occaii and Sind. Sind, the 
lower valley of the Indus, has no characteristics which would lead one to combine 
it witli the jest of the Presidency, from which it is cut off by the desert or the sea. 
In climate, soil, surface, language, dress and customs of its inhabitants, Sind is 
altogether dissimilar from the Konkan, Gujarat, or the Deccan. Sind is a dreary 
desert plain broken hero and there only by low cliffs or undulating sand heaps, 
save only where the life-giving inundations of the Indus or the silver streak of 
a cRnal have transformed a waste of sand and scrui) jungle into broad acres 
©f smiling crops. In striking contrast to Sind, tlie fertile and veil cultivated 
plains of Gujarat, the garden of the Presidency, yield a succession of abundant 
crops. This circle is watered by many rivers, the most famous of which are the 
Nerbudda and the 'J'apti whose valleys are sheets of unbroken cultivation. I'he 
rest of the Presidency falls into two other natural divisions—the Konkan and 
the Deccan. I’lie Konkan is a continuous coast line, below the ghats of rice- 
bearing areas, and groves of cocoanut palms watered by a never-failing supply 
from the storm clouds of the south-west monsoon. Behind the ghats lie, in the 
scantily watered tracts of the Deccan plateau, an almost treeless phiin sloping 
from the rock-bound ghat edge towards the level fields of Berar and Hyderabad, 
protected by the hills from the onset of the monsoon, which at times surmounts 
their crest only to hurl its heavy clouds ac.ro88 the plains and to leave them 
imwafored and untillcd. ” In the valleys of the large rivers the soil is more 
productive, but. the country is over haunted by the spectre of famine. To the 
south of the Deccan proper, however, there are three districts, Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Bijapur, forming the Kamatak, which are more favoured than the northern 
plateau. Owing to the edge of the ghats Ijciug tldckly wooded to the west of these 
districts,' tlicy enjoy a l)et.tcr water supply than ihe arid jdain further north, and 
are also able to reckon on a more c^ertaiu rainfall. In Dharwar, a system of nume¬ 
rous small tanks for water storage permits the cultivation of irrigated crops on a 
large scale. Khandesh haslieen included in the Deccan, though it is frequently 
excludi’d from it, us it is more akin to the plains of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, especially in its rich fields of black cotton soil, growing excellent cotton 
and wheat. 

. 15. The Cmtral Provinires and Berar have not lieen combined to form one 

economic circle. In Berar the most importaut crop is cotton, for which the deep 
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rich, black and exceedingly fertile loam of the Central valley is eminently suited ; 
in the Central Provinces, on the other hand, cotton predominates only oh the 
shallow black soil of Nimar, Wardha, the west of Nagpur and the south of 
Chhindwara. In the rest of the Province it has no influence on the economic 
condition of the j)eoplc. The heavy black soil of the Ncrbu 'da valley is suited 
to the growth of wheat, linseed, gram and olher c<ilil season crops, which are 
dependent on the moisture remaining in the giound from the monsoon rainfall 
and on the showers received during the months of December and January. The 
'Wainganga and Mahanadi basins, including the south of Balagliat. Tfliundara and 
Chanda and the three Chhatisgarh districts, form the rice lands of tlie province. 

The rainfall is heavy, Jiud tlic land, tliough of natural fertility, responds readily 
to manure and irrigation. There is yel another part wlu-ie tin*, lands are the 
poorest in the Province. Tliej’ rerjuire long resting fallows and rhe cliea 'millets 
w'hich thej’produce are ctiliicly dcj)endent on the rainfall of .\ugust and 
September. So many sub-divisions of the small province being imjjiacticable. it 
has been taken as one circle. 

10 . The Madras Presidcncx lisis been divided into five circles, riz. : -^ladras Halm PniMeMv 
(Port), Madras North-East, .Abulras North or the Ceded Districts. [Madras iSouth-rilJ ff 
and Madras West. The North-IOastern circle includes the strip between the 
Eastern Ohats and t he Hay of Hengal and extends as far south as tlie Nellor<! Dist lict. 

It po.sse.sses two large irrigated areas in tin; deltas of tlm Cod.'ivari and Kislna ri\ crs, 
whicli present an interminable sea. of green or golden rice fields dot tc<l wit li villages 
surrounded by palm trees. It sliares, tbrougli the Ikiy curi-ent, in the south-west 
monsoon as regards the. northern distrhds, and obtains the lull lioneiit. of tlie north¬ 
east monsoon and has a rainfall whicli averages between 30 and 40 inches. It is 
essentially the land of the Tclegus. 'I'he Northern circle is made u]i of the Madras 
Deccan districts. These districts, usually Icnown as the ’‘Ceded Districts.” are 
mostly infertile and arc seldom irrigable. The rainfall Is usually under 30 hu lies. • 

'J'he Southern circle is the country of the Tamils. It contains in the ilelta. of thb 
Cauvery some of the richest districts in the Presidency, lait rhe S -.itiicni and 
Central districts got only a moderate and capricious raiaudl. WJu*re the rainfall 
is least abundant, it is most <a])riciou.< in both amo’int ami <ltstril uiiou : there 
arc ll•cquon1ly excessive and destructive intervals or premature cessations at. 
critical seasoms, while much of the rain is too light to be of use undtir a ti-o])ical 
sun or to put any watei into the irrigation sources. The atmosphen* is extroraolv 
dry for most pari, of the year and dew is general only in tlie cold seii-sou. To 
hostility of climate is added eonsidiiiablc inferiority of soil. 'I’hc deltas and 
river margins, indeed, are. of lich alluvial mould and, us meutione l above, 
present a sea of green or golden rice-fields, and over large tnicts is found the 
releiitivobLick cotton soil: but the soils over v'ast areas are sliallow.gravoUv and 
sandy, overlying a sterile and oven impenetrable subsoil of gravel mid Mck. 

Much even of the black soil is inforior. being saline and shallow. 

17. The Western circle is a circle liy itself. It includes t he. tra<‘t lyiinr in tlie 
provinci* bctvreen the Indian Ocean and the Western (flails which ob.struc.r the. 
sonth-west monsoon. It enjoys a Jieavy and unfailing ramfali of over Itto iuclics. 
three wet crops a ye.ir on unirrigaied laud being frequent. It, has 1.1 1 <* most beauti¬ 
ful scenery in the whole, province, witli its heavy lTO]iical vegetation, always grccii, 
and altvaysflourishing, and its towering hackwai'd I ouiid of the. AA'e,stern Ohats. 

As one travels through the gap at Palgli.ii from the oast, one loaves a level upland 
almost treeless, and enters a country of bamboos and pabas of rice-field.-! and 
streams. The dw^elhngs in the west, are not arranged in villages, but oacli has its 
own fenced compound ; the countenances of the people are differeul ; so are then 
houses, tlicir temples, their clothing and even their topkuot.s. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Colloctioii and Comidlatlon of Statistics of Prices. 

{Chapter III, page 14, para. 23.) 

1 . Tlie sources of the price statistics have been (1) the official publications 
of the Government of India, and of the Local Govenimcnts; (2) the published 
Prices Current of the Chambers of Commerce ; (3) the records of district and central 
jails, hospitals, district boards, municipalities, the Public Works Department 
and their contractors, and Courts of Wards Estates : and (4) the account books of 
merchants, European and Indian, and of private gentlemen. The publication.s of 
the Government of India, which deal with quotations of prices, are the volumes 
“ Prices and Wages ” and “ Variations in Indian Price Levels expressetl in Index 
Numbers.” The price ratios in the second of the.se volumes are obtained 
from the fiist in the m.ajority of ca.se.s. For the purjmses of this Enquiry the 
price quotations conlaiiuMl iti the.se volumes have not been found comprehensive 
enough. 

BMd vilew. As regards retail prices, continuous quotations from 1884 are given in the 

“Price.sand Wages” for only 11 articles, common rice, wheat, barley, jowar 
cr cholum, bajra or cumbu. mania or ragi, kangni, kakuu or korra. gram or 
kadalai, maize, arliar dall, and .salt. The.se quot-atioas are the annual averages 
of the rates given in fortnightly returns, submitted by selected district officers, of 
the prices pj’evailiiig at the heudfjuarters of their di.stricts on the last day of each 
fortnight. Some of the 12 articles of which quotations aie given, are, however, only 
common in .sj)ccial parts of India, and no quotations have been given for them 
for other parts where they do not form staple articles of trade and consumjition. 
In fact, there is hardly any part of India for which quotations have been given 
for all these 11 articles. 

piicei. ' 2. As regards wholesale prices, the “ Pritvs and \\ ages ” gives q notations for 23 

articles in SO independent marts distributed over the whole of India, but these 
quotations arc available only from 1897. These also have bi^sen compiled from a 
separate set of fortnightly n'ports submitted by district officers imder orders of the 
Government of India issued in 1896. The quotations are the averages of the prices 
governing actual transactions on the last day of each fortnight or the last previous 
day on which any wholesale transa<’tionhas actually taken place, a wholesale trans¬ 
action heing taken to mean one in which not less than 10 muunds of foodgrains, 
seeds, grass and straw and one maiind of articles like turmeric, tobacco, etc., change 
Lands. In the case of live stock, prices are quoted for a score of sheep and for a 
pair of bullocks. The prices rpinted are only Lir such articles as form staples 
of ' 'cal trade for the mart concerned. These reports are also compiled in the 
same way as those for the retail prices and the “ Prices and Wages ” show, simi¬ 
larly, annual averages of the rates given in the fortnightly returns. The “ Prices 
and Wagc.>^ ’ ’ also shows average prices of staple articles of import into Calcutta 
and Bombay, the number of articles for Calcutta being only 12 and that for 
Bombay only 3. There are no such quotations for the ports of Madras, Karachi, 
and Bangoon. The prices quoted arc those of the first weeks of January and 
July of each year or for the nearest period when quotations are not available for 
these weeks. Similar quotations are also given for staple articles of export, 23 
kinds foi: Calcutta (including different grades of the same claas of commodity), 9 for 
Bombay and Karachi, 3 fur Madras, and only rice for Hangoon. In the case of 
some of these articles, however, quotations lor more than one grade ate given. 
Wholesale prices of certain staple articles in Calcutta are also quoted for January 
. of each year as also av'erage annual prices paid by the Commissariat Department 
in the Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Bawmlpindi and Peshawar divisions. 
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3 . The statistics for the ports given in the “ Prices and Wages ” have been 
rejected because they are rates prevailing only in one or two months of the year; in Pr^ nad 
the Gomimssariat statistics have been discarded because a comparison with prices, 
furnished from other sources, showed that they are tividcntly for articles of an 


entirely different (juality from that (|noted by merchants and Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. The other retail and wholesale prices published in the ‘‘ Pric(‘s and Wages ” 


are very meagre and quite inadequate for the purposes of this enquiry; they are not 
also very reliable. The quotations, though 'primd jacie given for a continuous 
period, are sometimes for entirely different grades of the same article. Thus in 
the shellac quotations of Calcutta, First Grange? is quoted up to January 1903 
and then T. N. from July 1903. Similarly, fcfecond Orange is quoted up to 
January 1903 and Gal garnet from January 1904. Two of the chief firms of 
shellac brokers, howev(»r, say that these giudcs should not, in any circumstances, 


be comhined to show the price level of shellac from >c‘ar to year. 


4 . It is perhaps uimccessaiy 1o describe in detail how the statistics of prices 
embodied in the “ Prices and Wages ” are actually collected in the various provin- » prices^and 
ces. The most im]>ortant features are, however, as follow\s : In Bombay, price lec^ *** 
statistics are collected by a clerk or karkun of the inamlatdar’s office. Sometimes 
the mamlat<lar’s office gets a note of the prices current from a local Imnnia 
or merchant, and this forms the basis of the returns. The figures are checked by 
th (5 niamlatdars, by an Assistant or Deputy Collectoi* and periodically also by-the 
Prices Current Inspector. The duties of ihe Prices Current Inspector are the 
inspection of registers, and the testing of entries by local enquiries. The • 

Collectors were practically unanimous in saying that they tlu^mselves or their 
superior assistants rarely had time to examine the price statistics (excrept in times 
of scarcity and famine) before these were forwarded to the Director of Agriculture- • 

This was found to be the case in the other provinces us well. Many Collectors in , 

Madras, for example, never scrutinise the statistics of prices furnished to the Board * 
t>{ Revenue because of the heavy work which they have to do. The price statistics 
in Madras are got from patels and others, and furnished to the Chief Accountant 
at the taluka headquarters. The tashildar checks these figures when scai'city 
threatens- The 1'ashildar sends the returns to the Colled or or District 
Magistrate, who in turn sends them to the Board of Revenue. 


5. In Bengal, statistics are collected by quite subordinate officers at certain 
marts or bazaars, and are nominally checked by a Deputy or Sub-Dej)uty Collector 
at hcad(|uarters. The statistics published as District Prices arc the ])rices pre¬ 
vailing only at the headquarters of the district. In the United Provinces the 
statistics are furnished by Tashildars who receive the rates from Bazaar Chau- 
dhries ; the Deputy Collector at headquarters exmnines the stiitistics before they 
are sent to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and to the Superintendent 
of the Government Press, Allahabad, for publication in the United Provinces 
Gazette. These statements of prices published in the United I’rovinces Gazette 
can, however, be checked by the Director of Land Records^ office after publication. 
The procedure as regards price statistics in the Punjab is similar to that prevyiling 
in the United Provinces. In the North-West Frontier Province, however, the 
statistics are furnished to the Revenue C-ommissioner by the Deputy Commissioner. 
According to the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, “ The Prices Current are daily 
attested by a municipal commissioner and entries are made under his supervision. 
In the evening; the Tashildar or the Naib-Tashildar verifies t he entries. In addition 
to this check there is the additional check of the Treasury Omcer who has general 
supervision over this work. Every month the Ticasury Officer checks the entries 
by personal enquiries from the Chaudhries.” In Assam the price statistics are. 
collected by the Nazir and checked by an Extra Assistant Coinmissionci in charge 
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of th6 Nazarat. The Kxtra Assistant Commissioner is supposed to go to the bazaar 
to check the figures. 

6. In the Central Provinces, details of prices are received from the tashils. 
The quotations aie collected b}^ the Kanungo, who personally makes cntiuiriesin 
the bazaar and reports the rates thus ascertained. At the headquarters 
the City Magistiate is jespoiisible for ha^'ing the returns correctly prepared 
before they are sent- to the Director of Land Records. In Burma, tlie price 
statistics arc collected by the Township Officer and Bazaar Gaung. The Bazaar 
Gauiig, after enquiry in tlu' bazaar from paddy brokers and shopkeepers, fur¬ 
nishes a rep(;rt wliicli is the basis of the half-monthly report, sent by tlie 
DepiiU Coiiiinissiofier to the Commissioner of Settlement and Land liecords. A 
great defect, perhaps the greatest, of all these district figures is the lack of 
check, except a merely nominal ojic, as to their accuracy. 

7. The Government of India liavi? always attached great importance to the 
accurate recording of ])riccs quoted by District Officers, but propin* care and siiper- 

\ vision do not appear to have always lieen cxorcis(‘d in thecoinpilation of these 
statistics. Deinity and Assistant Collectors, and even Collectors are, liowever, 
U]) to the eyes with urgent ajid neces.saiy work, so much so that t hey really 
hav(^ 310 time for checking coin|)ilations of price* statistics, which are, thiTidore, 
left almost entirely to subordinates who often do it very perfunctorily. The 
Collector of Gorakhpur instanced the case of a Tasliildar of his disti*ict who 
reported the current rate of hire of carts t .s Ks. 1-5-0 per diem while the 
normal rate in the district was about Rs. 0-12-0 only ! On en(|iiiiy it 
was found that, the reason for tlie entry was tliat it had appeared continuously for 
eight years past and the officer did not feel justified in altc'riiig it. Care is also 
not always taken to sec that the same grade of the same article is iin^ariably 
quoted, and no comparison is made with statistics of the neighbouring districts 
. The quotations of retail prices of some important districts liavi? not also liccn 

included. Tims, in Bengal, under rice, important districts like Bliagalpur, Pabna 
and Tippera have Vieen omitted; in the United Provinces, under wlieat, Etah, 
Fatehpur, elalaiul, IJnao, liarabanki, etc., liave been omitted ; in the Punjab, 
under wheat, Montgomcr}’^, Ivangra, etc., and in Madras, under ragi, Guntur, 
Chingleput, and Tinnevolly have been left out of account. 

• dmriptinu 8 . Tlie uundiability of price quotations follows also from a defective dcscrip- 

tion of the particular grade of the article for which price (|uotatious are required, 
■t rtirt ki. should be re:neml)ered that it would be extremely difficult to define the differ¬ 

ent grades so specifically as to ensure the same (luality being alwa 5 ’'s quoted for. 
Prices collected at different places and for different years, and even prices collected 
oil a given date and at a given pla(:e for apparently the same articles would not 
necessainly refer to the same grade or quality of it. Mr. Keatinge, Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, said : “ The different qualities of rice may at the same time 
and place vary 100 per cent, in value. ‘ Best rice ' in Poona does not necessarily 
mean the same as ‘ best rice ' in Bombay, nor does ' best, rice ' in Poona in 
Decersvber necessarily mean the same thing as ‘ best rit^e ' in Poona in July; still less 
does ' second quality ' rice in Poona in 1900 mean the same as * second qi^ality ’ rice 
in Poona in, say, 1904. Also an article like firewood may mean ‘ spli^ firewood ' 
or ‘ unsplit firewood.' Tur dall may be oiled or unoiled." In many jases. prices 
reported for a district are impossible to reconcile with those of the neighbouring 
districts. This would lead one to believe that either the quality of the article 
cannot be the same in both cases or the quotations given are inaccurate. 
pnUMed wtoii' 9. The retail prices quoted are not also comparable with the wholesale prices 

SSitetittin many cases. From a statement furnished by the Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence it was calculated that between 1897 and 1910 the retail prices- 
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given in the * Prices and W ages ' were actually lower than the wholesale prices for 
husked rice for the same place on 90 occasions or 18 per cent, of the total quota¬ 
tions given under wholesale prices ; for wheat on 105 occasions, i.c., 22 per cent., 
for barley on 88 occasions, i.c., .33 per cent., for jowar on 180 occasions, i.c., 33 
per cent., for bajra on 111 occasions or 30 per cent., for ragi or mama on 39 
occasions, i.p., 31 per cent., for maize in 105 cases, ?.c., 38 i)er cent., for gram in 
106 cases, t.e., 26 per cent., for arhar dall in 83 cases, i,e,, 20 per cent. These 
discrepancies may be due cither to inaccuracies of the rates quoted or to differ¬ 
ences in the grades of the articles for which quotations are given, or to the 
wholesale an<J retail quotations not being for the same market though shown 
as for the same district. The retail prices are invariably for the district head¬ 
quarters. while the wholesale prices arc for the large marts of the district which 
may or may not be situated at the headquarters. In the district of Aligarh, 
for example, the chief mart is at ILithras and not at Aligarh itself. In Dharwar. 
the cliief mart is at IlubU; in 8ylhet, at Ballagiinj; in the Hoshangabad, at 
Harda ; in Krishna, atBezwada. In Vizagapatam, the chief mart is at the head¬ 
quarters, but that for tobacco, sugar, bhusa and bran is at X'izianagram and 
Parvatipuram. liiGodavery, Pittapuram is the chief jnart for bhusa and bran 
only ; in Taiijore, Negupatarn is the chief mart fc»r rice ; in Coimbatore, Polachi ■ 
for sugar, salt, bran and cotton seed ; and so on. 

10 . Another source of the inaccuracy of these statistics is the liability to SSSStS 

en'or in converting the local measure of a district to the standard seer. standard Mer— 

11. The chief defects of the existing price* quotations an} thus general imiaaMiimy. 
accuracy, lack of check and proper supervision, lack of uniformity of the • 
different grades of the articles for whi(ih quotations are rc(piired, and lack of 
comparison of figures furnished from one district with those furnished from the 
neighbouring districts. 

J 2. It has, therefore, been necessary to collect statistics of prices for the xeceesity of ooUeef* 
entire period nnder enquiry from other sources with a view not only to sup-*gtailrtiS!*”1*"* 
plement the information contained in the * Prices and Wages, ’ but also to test 
the accuracy of wdiat is already available there. In collecting these statistics ‘1 
had to contend against very serious difficulties. 

13. For wholesale prices at the ])orts, the best source available in India is Sources from whldi 
the Prices Current of the Chmnbers of Commerce, and 1 have taken niy quota' 
tions mostly from these. The chief difficulty has been the impossibility of getting *HJcn eoUcctod. 
continuous quotations for the same grade of an article, month by month, for so 
many as 23 years past. W here quotations were not available in the prices current, 
members of the Chambers, who had records lor the particular article, supplied 
the quolations in many cases. In the case of Calcutta, quotations have also been 
obtained from the market re])orts published in the “ Capital, and in tlic -( use 
of Bombay, from those of the Times of Jjidia.'’ The sources of iulormati.)ii 
available for both wh )lesale and retail prices in the distiicts have been found 
to be of very varying reliability. Merchants, both Kuropeaii and Indian, have 
supplied ritatistics which have been invaluable in the present enquiry. 
Superintendents of central and district jails, the authorities of hospitals and 
lunatic asylums, Municijialities and District Boards, Court of W ards Estates and 
private gentlemen have furnished statements of both wholcsaLo and retail prices. 

The rates obtained from those sources have varied widely in some cases, and it 
has been a task of great difficulty to obtain satisfactory averages. 1 have, how¬ 
ever, invariably discarded all figures, the accuracy of whicli was open to question, 
and the rates published for each article have been arrived at with the greatest 
possible care. The prices of building materials have been obtained irum Public 
Works officers as well as from conti'actors, but the rates furnished by the latter • 
have sometimes been found to be primd fade inaccurate and have therefore to be 
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taken with caution. For retail prices, the published reports of the municipal 
markets as well as the market reports published in newspapers, the price lists 
prepared by Bazaar Chaudhries for the use of district officers, and the accounts of 
private gentlemen have been used. 

** 14 . methods of compilation of price statistics have been briefly as follows : 

For fll(^ ])oii8 pric es of the commodities selected were compiled, month by month, 
fj'om the “ Prices Current ” of the Chsimbers of Commerce, the “ Capital,” the 
“ Times of India ” and the cjiiotaiious furnished by merchants and others. Every 
figure was then carefully weighed and yearly average prices calculated from them; 
in some cases, prices liave been calculated from the dectared values of exports 
and imports, the annual average having been obtained by dividing the total value 
by the total quantity. The retail prices were similarly compiled from the 
sources already mentioned. In the case of the other circles, annual a\'crage i)riccs 
W(M*e lirst calc.ihiled for the dinerent articles for each district. Statistics of 
prices, inont h l>y month, both wholesale and retail, were first examiiicd and 
annual a\erag<?sstriick of the quotations o!>tfiined from each sniircc : these annual 
averages \\ ere then )Joste.d in separatti sheets for <‘acli article and a. dist rict average 
. calculated. Quotations which ap K»-aredi > be primd facie absurd were discarded 

• ill all cases. The statistics furnished were gcncnilly rates per rupee and in marty 
Ctises the rates given were in local measures, and these had to be converted into 
rates per standard maund of 82‘2SG lbs. or other standard weights according to 
which the prices are usually quoted. This part of the work was very lalxirious and 
troublesome, as in many districts, notably in the presidency of Madras, tlie local 
measure varied widely not only betweeu different, taluks of the same district, but 
also in 1 he same taluk- in different years. When yearly a.verage prices for each 
article, e.xprcssed in one common weight, luul thus been obtained for all the districts 
in a circle, the annual average price for each commodity, wholesale and reta.il, 
for tlic carclc was arrived at from the district figures. 

DiiicreBtmetiioito Jo. Three forms of averaging arc in common use in statistical enquiries, 

MfSlwrSnfnill]’ * he arithmctii*. average, the median and the mode. The arithmetic average is 

aiopted. tedious lo calculate and the average obtained is a purely fictitious figure. In 

avci'aging price (and also wage) statistics the median has, therefore, been taken in 
most cases, csiiccially where the number of quotations for the same article is large 
and the differences between several quotations v^ary within Jiioderate limits rela¬ 
tively to the magnitude of the mean. Tlie median may bo defined as the middle¬ 
most figure or the arithmetic average of tlie two figunvs in the middh?, when all 
. the (crm.-^ arc arranged in an a.'-cendiiig or <le.sc.(uiding order of magnitude. The 
great advantage of the median over the arithmetic mean is that it is not violently 
disturbed by the fluctuations of extreme obscr' ations. The median is easy to 
handle and, therefore, from the point of view of brevity of calculation, is superior 
ti. ihe arithmetic mean. This point, however, is often liable to receive too much 
.stress. The median is po.ssible to determine with approximate accuracy even 
though the information is incomplete. It has not, liowever, been used in cases of 
discontinuous variations or where the uumbor of quotations obtained were very 
small. As Mr. Yule has said : “ The median is a form of average of most un¬ 
certain meaning in cases of strictly discontinuous variations, for it may lie exceeded 
l.y 10,15, or 20 per cent, only of the observed values, instead of by 50 jjer cent. ; 
its use in su<h cases is to be deprecated, and is perhaps best avoided in any case, 
whether the variation be continuous or discontinuous, in which a small series of 
observations has to be dealt with.” The mode is the position of maximum 
dcMisity or, in other words, the figure round which the quotations cluster most 
densely. It is not suitable for averaging ordinary price quotations; Imt it is a 
\ery important value of the variable in regard to wage statistics, and although 

• the calculation of the mode is very laborious it has been used to determine the 
average rate of wages prevailing in large industrial concerns. 
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APPENDIX r. 

(loiistriirtion of Index Numbers. 

{Chopin' III, piiqe 11, pam. 24,) 

1 . The easiest and most seicntific means usually employed by 

and Statisticians to measure changes in the general price-level or the purchasing 
power of money is the method of Index Numbers. It is well known that prices 
of different commodities do not move together, and sometimes move even in 
opposite tlirections. To gauge tlu* trend of the price-level of commodities in general, 
it is. therefore, necessary to con'.bine tlie varying fluctuations in the prices of 
different commodities. Absolute prices do not lend themselves to any process of 
such coniMnation, as an averag(‘ of [)rices of diff(‘rent commodities, pig-iron and 
wheat for example, would be idtogether meaningless. Kcccairse is. therefore. li£td 
tc» what are called Index Nund»ers. A period is selex^ied as tlie standard and with 
the ])riccs of this period coni])arisons are made of pri(*es in other years. The 
prices of each (iominodity in the difl'erejit years are exjuessed as percentages of the 
price of that (‘ornriioditv in the standard jieriod. Tlicse percentages, being* 
pur(‘ly relative exfiressions reckoned t.n a coimnon basis can be combined in a way 
impossible with actual jiriecs. Ily av(Taging these percentages, expressions are 
obtained whieh je])resent tlie fluctuations of the general yn ice-level, as compared 
with the standard period. These are called 1 ik 1(‘X Xiimhers. They illustrate the 
general (dTect of price movenuMits. and enahh' i s to compare the relative . 
signilieanc(‘ of the cliaiiges in the prices of direrent commodities, and. as such, arc 
indisyiensable whether one regards th(‘ jdieiiomena of prices from the (piantity * ’ 
tlic‘nrv of rnoinw ' or from the jiractical point of view of obtaining some measure ' 

of the change in the purchasing ()ow(t of money between two periods of time. 

2. The Ijocms classicos of Index Numbers is the njporl of a Committee of • 
lli(‘ British Ass<jciation on “ th<* 1 esi methods of asc-eiiaining and measuring varia- 
tions in the value of the llonetary standard, 18S7.” together with the. elaborate 
notes of Professor KdgeworlL \\hieh ar*‘ ayijieiided to that rejx)rt. The Com 
mittee subse(jiu‘ntly issued repoits on the same subject in 18S8, 1889 and 1890. 

3. The following are the chief points in the construetion of an Jndex 

N umber :— index numben. 

(1) The selection of a standard or basic period, 

(2) The selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, 

(3) The collection of price quotations of the commodities selected and the 

calculation of the ratios of these jirices to those of the basic period, 
and 

(4) Averaging of these price ratios. 

4. {1) Bo air period .'—With rc'gard to the period to be selected as the standard Scljgion oHyifr— 
the first question is whether only one year or a mind or of years sliould be taken. pretOT^^TiTBlncIi 
Practice has varied in this mat ter. Jevons emjiloyed the year 187], Falkner tlie^^”' 

year 18(50 and the British Board of Trade* originally the year J87.I and latterly 
the year 1900. Robertson’s Index Number has the base 1873, as tin.'-- \Yas the 
year when silver began to fall consequent on the general demonet isat ion of tlie 
white metal by Germany and some oth(*r countries. The more usual course has 
how^ever, been to select a longer period, from o to 10 years. The Ecoiuunist uses the 
years 1845-—1850, Sauerbeck the years ]8t»7-“ 1877, the Ihiited States Department 
of Labour and the Canadian Labour De])artmcnt the }*ears 1890-1899, Palgiave 
the years 1865—1869 and Soetber the years 1847—1850. Atkinson it may be 
noted, took, at first, 1871 as his base as Sauerbeck’s gold prices inde:. number was . 

100 in that year, but he subsequently altered his liase to the years 1868—1876. 

The British Association recommended a ten-year period as, on the whole, the best. • 

2 D 2 
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CONSTRUCTION OP INURX NUMBERS. 

lly tai 5. The selection of the base depends to a large degree on the period covered 

SSSS»itoi|Siti the statistics and the general object of the number. Index numbers are 

employed from two different standpoints. The first or theoretical point of view is 
closely bound up with the so-called “ Quantity Theory of Money,” the object 
being to ascertain the extent to which the quantity of gold or other monetary 
standard in circulation may affect the general purchasing power of money. Jevons, 
for instance, used them with the object of ascertaining the effect on prices of the 
great gold discioveries of 1848 ; Krai’s index number was designed primarily to 
measure the effect of demonetisation of silver in Germany, and the year preceding 
that in which silver was demonetised, namely, 1871, was accordingly taken as the 
base. The .second or practical j)oint of view has for its object the obtaining of some 
measure of the change in the purchasing power of money between two periods 
! of time irrespective of any theory as to the causes of the change. Thus, in one 

ca.se there is a hypothesis as to the cause of Ihe rise or fall of price-levels, and 
in the other there is no .such hy})othc.sis whatsoever. The chief e.sscntial for this 
latter class of index numbers is that the period should be representative of that 
under investigation. A single year, even if free from specially abnormal conditions, 
would hardly fulfil this condition, as certain commodities might be affcctc<l by 
special causes in that particular year so much as to affect the general price-level 
to a considerable extent. It .seems, therefore, j)rcferable in every way to take a 
series of more or less normal years insteiid of one year only as the base, as in the 
average the effect of special cau.ses peculiar to particular years is likely to be 
eliminated. 

6 . It is not pos.sible to find during the ^»criod embraced in this enquiry- 
any series of ten years in which the level of prices was not violently interfered 
with by circumstances of an exceptional character. Thus, a deficient south-west 
monsoon in 1895 and the failure of the winter rains caused a serious deficiency 
ip the crops in Tlundelkhand, where by the end of 1896 more than a quarter million 
of persons were in receipt of relief. The rainfall of 1896 was in serious defect 
in the greater part of India and there was widespread distress ahnost throughout 
the whole country in 1896 and 1897, the daily average number in receipt of relief 
being 2,000,000, between October 1896 and September 1897, The year 1898 
and the first half of 1899 were fairly satisfactory, but after this short interval the 
country was plunged by the deficient rainfall of 1899 into a worse famine than 
that of 1896-97, The most disastrous feature of this famine was that it extended 
over many regions which were just beginning to recover from the previous 
•jalaraily. The deficiency of rainfall was the worst on record. The late Sir John 
Elliot, Meteorological Reporter to the Govermnent of India, estimated that the 
d’t)ught of 1899 was “ the greatest in extent and in intensity which India had 
experienced during the last 200 years.” In January 1900, 3,500,000 persons were 
in receipt of rebcf and by the end of .Inly the number had increased to 6,500,000. 
The monsoon of 1900 wa.s weak at the coinmencement and the pressure of distress 
was not alleviated until a lute date. The monsoon was, however, as a whole, 
favourable for the year and except in parts of Bombay and the Hyderabad 
Statol,. the winter fall was unusually good in Upper India, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces and Central India; but in the districts of Gujarat, the Deccan and 
the Karnatak in Bombay, through the early ce.ssation of the monsoon in September 
and the absence of winter rains, the crops were deficient, and a considerable 
amount of distress prevailed during the first half of 1901. The setting-in of the 
monsoon was again delayed in 1901, and the rainfall of the year was deficient in 
parts of Central and Western India. As a result, the northern part of the 
Bombay Presidency with Baroda and several of the Bombay Native States suffered 
from ftuuine for a third year in succession and parts of Rajputana, Central India 
and the Hissar district of the Punjab shared in the distress. In 1906 the spring 
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crops in the United Provinces suffered very severely from frost, the autumn crops 
from drought, and the spring crops of the following year from the same cause. In 
1906-07, there were disastrous floods in North Behar and the crops were damaged. 

In 1907-08, th(* rainfall was deficient and badly distributed in considerable parts 
of India and there was widespre^id distress in several provinces, notably in 
Northern India. It would, therefore, be most inadvisable to select a period which 
would include such abnormal years. 

7. The years 1903 to 1907 are not also typical of the period under investigation, 
as they were characterised by unprecedented trade activity and other unusual 
factors, such as, a large coinage of ruj)ecK. During these years, owing to an un¬ 
paralleled rise in jute prices, jute products c(jnailed in value nearly one-fourth 
of the total exports of merchandise. It was also a period of great inflation and 
many unusual factors were observable. These years usln^red in a new period 
in the history of Indian price-levels, the predominant characteristic of which 
was the existence of famine prices without famine. 

8 . It is thus not possible to find within tJic j)eriod under investigation any li Oa 

consecutive period of ten years, some portion of which was not seriously affected JlStoJ 

by circumstances of an exce})tional character. If we look for a perioj of five years 
instead of len for our base, the most typical period apj)ears to be the quinquennium 
1890— 1894, and this has been taker as the basic period for index munbers for 
this enquiry. This quiuquennimn includes normal years fiom an agricuilural 
point of view, and agriculture in India, is of supreme importance in view of the 
tact that the whole ])rosperity of the country is almost entirely dependent on 
agriculture. Prices were falling in 1890-91, but, on the whole, the country was 
in a slate of full normal prosperity. Ihices then comincnced to rise, the bad 
harvests in Russia giving a great stimulus to the Indian export trade and 
causing Indian price-levels to rise. With better seasons prices fell again in 1894 ; 
on the whole, the period reflects normal conditions. I'he only event of any 
exceptional importance was the closing of the Indian Mints to the liee coinage 
of silver in 1893, but such a monetary change seldom has any effect iij)on prices 
until some years afterwards and in the present case at any rate no ,sj)ecially 
pCTC^ptilde effect on the general imce-level was observable uVitil several years 
after. The introduction of this important change in the currency system towards 
the end of this period is an additional reason for adopting the period 1890—1894 
as the biise for our index numbers, as it would enable us, if allowance bo madc^ for 
other (*aus( 5 S, to gauge better the effect ol that mefisure. the gold standard 
becoming leally eflective some years afterwards. The year 1S9S or JS99 may 
commend itself to some for adoption as a ba.'-e on the ground tliat il was tlien 
that the introduction of the gold standard in India became really elloclive, but, 
as mentioned above, any single year is not suita ble as a base for an Indian index 
number. Moreover, both 1898 and 1899 wcj’o quite abnormal in regard to ihe 
quantity of rupees in circulation, and the price-level in tlio e years, iiol with¬ 
standing the severe shock of 1897 suddi;nly went down to the level ol the early 
nineties. In other comilrics, however, there was generally a r\se in ih(i j»ricc- 
Icvel in th<’se years. 'Hiere were probably soi.ie abnormal influences at work 
in those years in India. The two years also happen to fall in the middle of two 
periods of widespread famine in India and cannot, therefore, be combined with 
any subsequent or previous years. Another course wcmld be to take the tleceii- 
nium 1890—1899, with the years 1896 and 1897 omitted, as quite abnormal. 

But it has always been the practice in the past, wheiicvei c.. series of years was 
taken, to take a series of consecutive years, and it is not advisable to make a new 
‘departure in this respect. On the whole, the period 1890—1894 has been taken 
as th© base as the most suitable; in this j)eriod, there were no pjirticularly good oj: 

'bad seasons which caused any violent fluctuation in the general price-level. 
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»• 9. (2) The sdectioii of commodities- The selection ot commodities depends 

upon the purpose for which the index number is to be used. If the index num¬ 
ber is to show' the variation in the purchasing power of money in respect 
to commodities generally, or whether the rise in prices is confined to any 
special class of commodities, such as foodgrains, raw materials or manufac¬ 
tured goods, it is obvious that foodgrains, raw materials and finished products 
should all be included in the index numW. If the object is to represent the 
variation ii^ the purchasing power of the income of a certain class or classes 
of people, then the commodities to be included should Ije those, which bulk most 
largely in their lamily budget. The ideal index number for India, as lor 
other countries, should embrace not a single article only, as that used by 
Adam Smith in a notable chapter of the ‘ Wealth of N’atioiis ’ (where he 
measures the alterations in the value of silver by the fluctuations in the price of 
(orn), nor a few’ commodities like those used in the rough attempts at the construc- 
tior. of an index lumilwr by earlier writers, such as Bishop Fleetwood in 1707, 
r.or oven the larger number of the later authorities, but all articles, whatsoever, 
bt»nght and sold in a country. This is an ideal far beyond statistical attaiiimenf. 
I the list of commodities must be as representative as possible ; we must use 
llie hypothesis which careful investigation of a practical nature has shown to be 
reasonable, that, while the rcsiilts arc admittedly partial, they may he safely treated 
a.- typical. It is important to remember that sample statistics may be quite as 
efiective as complete statistics, but the ciiief difficulty is whether or not in a ])arti- 
mdiii* investigation the commodities selected as samples are representative. The 

• niaiorial lor calculation should not only he representative but also consistent 
with the supreme necessity of having reliable data. The more numerous the 
commodities, how’e\er, the more likely is it that some special cause affecting some 
one commodity in some one particular manner will be balanced by some othci* 
cruise affecting another comnuKlilv in an opposite maimer. It has sojiictimes 

• said that to attain this end the commodities should be independerjt o one 
ai':Oih(‘r, and that the manufactured goods are scarcely independent of the raw 
ms'erial of wdiich they are made. It is true that in the ca.se of some well-known 
index numbers the prices of raw' materials only, or at least of ])art:lv, rather than of 
w holly, in anil fa c lured goods, w'ere used, but this was due mainly to lack of statistical 
data. It should be remembered that economic progress tends to diminisl! tlie 
(o->i of manufacture i.j comparison with the cost of obtaining the raw material. 
In view' of this tcnaeiicv, it wmuld seem most ijroba,ble that in times of rising prices 
ai: index number constructed almost exclusively on raw* materials or on jiartly 
nniiiufactiu'ed goods would exaggerate the rise and, in times of falling prices, 
v/oiild fail to indicate the full extent of the fall. All classes of articles, raw 
at' ' maiiulactuied, have accordingly been included, the choice being limited only 
by th^ possibility of obtaining continuous reliable quotations. For most of the 
ci’( le.s the bulk of the articles are products of the soil, as must necessarily be the 
c'..:-c in a country like India. 

iiricc lO. (3) Collection of price quotations anl calculation of price ratios. In 
Chu]'tej* IIT of this Keport, the collection of price statistics has already been 
di.<cu.ssed. The sources of the price quotations in brief are the published reports 
of GoA'ernment, the prices current of the Chambers of Commerce, newspaper 
reports, the accounts of merchants, private gentlemen and large public institu¬ 
tions. such as hos]>itals. jails, municipalities, district boards, etc., the publications 
o' iJovernment sliowing the dcc^/red values and quantity of important articles 
of import or export and, in certain cases, the records in charge of the local 
authorities in each district. As far as possible, special care has been taken to see 
that prices of varying qualities of the same article were not taken and that the 
prices were taken at the same time and in the same way throughout the whole 
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Vieriod under investigation. It is a principle of statistical enquiry that prices, 
which are themselves not strictly correct, may be safely employ^ for purposes of 
comparison if it is possible to reckon with sufficient certainly on the uniform 
recurrence of the eiTor. The quotations furnished by the large public institutions 
were used with considerable care in view of the fact that in some cases the 
prices (juoted to public institutions do not alw^ays reflect current trade condi¬ 
tions, but like J'etail prices may be considerably alTccted by local or particular 
circumstances. 

11. (4) AvfrfKjiN'f — question of wefnhlinfj. The next question for considcra- WcigliiuiK. 
tion is wdicther in combining the individual percentages, in order to calculate an 
average index number as a measure of the purchasing i)o\v<u‘ of money, all the 
roniniodities, for wdiich percentage rates hav<‘. been calculated, should lie considered 

as of the same importance or wdiether the individual percentages should be 
weighted according lo the imj>ortan»e of the different conn nodi tics. It is usually 
urged that a system of averaging, wliich gives equal iniportajicc to all the coni- 
inodities under consideration, would not preseni' a correct \iew^ of the general 
jirice-level, and that- a theoretically perfect index Jiiiniber should permit more 
important commodities to exercise a greater influence on the. index nuinbens tha \ • 
the less important ones, as ilie jnircliasing ])ow’(m- iimncv would be clear'y ' 
much more afl'ected by a rise in the price of an iinporranr article than by a 
similar fall in the price of an unim])Oi tant a,rticle. Different degrees of import¬ 
ance sliould, therefore, he given to different articles, 'riiiis, if rice is, say. 
forty times as imjiortant as pejipcr. any variation if] the firice of rice should, 
theorelically, in framing index niunbers, be accounted as of forty times the . 
importance or weight of a like variation in the price of ))e|)})er. l>y w^eighting is 
thus meant the giving to each commodity, in the act of combining liie 
})Ci cent ages of ])rices to form index numbers, ;ui imj)ortaiJce equal to the 
iniporlance of tlie commodity in the consumption or trade of the country. Tlie 
several ])rice ratios of any year are then multiplied l)V rlK-.ir ies]>ectivc weights,^ . 
and the sum of these re.sults divichid by t he total nutnM‘r */i W‘.*igltts gives :»* 
itidex Jju fiber lor that y(‘iir. 

12. The first- step to bo talcen in constructing a. wcigiited iiidi^x mini her i-* o tMcrminiiUiiii utf 
dcteinine the ratio of im])ortance lo be given to the several cn)iuinodiT>''[mceoUUtt M 
included in the number. This is done iJi various ways, (hie method is io .Ni l 
statistics of the value of jirodnction a-nd of imports in tlie < ase of each comuiod * v ouNuiupCion 
and siibtr.TCl. from the sum. tlie value o^cx])orts:1lle^e.slllr isrecordedas^'le“|J:****^”^''^®‘**“*■■ 
value of the amount consiuned. consumption being bold to iin hule the man i- 

factiiring process. Tbe price ratios of the several commodities are llieu weighted 
in proportion to the value of their coiisimiption. Tliis wa- ilie ]>ian followed !y 
the Board of Trade in 190.T in prejiaring their index nuinhers lor each oi the yeiirs 
1871 to 1902 (since brought up to 1908) In these index nniiihcr-;, !he weight 
allotted to each arthde w’as based on the estimated value in millions sterling o! 
the annual (.onsuinplion of tiie ai-ticle, the period sclecled for ilic oslim.ue being, 
as far as possible, the years 1881 to 1890. In the ca-e of aiiicles hi which :lie 
production of the United Kingdom forms an iin])orlant iiftor, the toi.,! (jinuitity 
produced was first estimated, and to this the. iinpons of the satue art.icie Iroiii 
foreign countries were added, and from the sum exports w^erc dediu lod. The 
remainder was valued at declared value rates. In all other cases, the dec'a.reii 
values of the imports less the declared values of the re-exports were taken. Tbe 
methods adopted for estimating the values w’^ere \cry rongn in some cases, and the 
weights applied were admittedly only approximations, but h wes held that they 
were quite sufficient for all practical purposes. In India, the statistics of pioduetiou 
are extremely imperfect, and are in many cases impo.ssib]e to estimate, and as 
regards imports and exports, though the statistics of foreign sea-borne trade are ' 
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telifLble, those of internal trade between different parts of India, especially that 
carried by road and rivrcr, are very unreliable and are sometimes not available- 
at all. If it had been decided to calculate weighted index numbers for each 
circle, it would have been neccs.sary to ascertain, in the case of each, the consump¬ 
tion of the various commodities for which price quotations have been obtained, 
and even the roughest approximations would have hardly been possible. 

13. Another method is to calculate the value of all commodities exchanged at 
their actual prices and also at the prices of the basic period. The ratio of the 
former to the latter would be the index number. It is, of course, impossible to 
secure data for all kinds of exchanges. It is possible to include only articles which 
are standardised and important enough to be included, and statistics of which 
are available for many years. According lo this metlioJ, then, the weight to be 
attached to each article is the value of the total quantity exchanged. It would be 
impossible to calculate even this for the. several circles with any claims to accuracy. 
The main difference between the two systems described above is that in the one 
case, the weight attached to each commodity depends on its consumption in the 
country, while in the other it depends on the total trade of the country in that 
commodity irrespective of its consuinjition in the country itself. Thus, in India, 
raw jute and tea would have comparatively small weights according to the consump¬ 
tion method, but large weights would have to be given to them under the other 
method. 

14. Another method of weighting, namely, the Budget method, is very 
interesting, although it is only of approximate accuracy. By this .system, the 
weights appertaining to the several commodities are derived not from trade 
statistics but from observations of actual consumption. The expenditure of a 
large number of families is noted, and the data reduced to an average and regarded 
as representing the consumption of a typical family or individual. It will be seen 
at once that this system requires minute details of the articles consumed in a 
family. There are, however, many articles, such as pig-iron, raw cotton, and 
jute that cannot appear in the ordinary family budget. Even in the case of 
foodstuffs, it will often be found that the various items in family budgets do not 
correspond with those in a list of whole.sale or retail prices. The application of a 
series of weights, obtained by the Budget method, to any list of wholesale or retail- 
prices, accordingly requires a large amount of manipulation. In India, where the 
conditions between province and province and even between different parts of the 
same province, are so different, a ti/pical family budget was most difficult and 
almost imjiossible to obtain. The cou.snm]»tion of luxuries, even of cotton manu¬ 
factures, varies widely in different parts of India: in the black cotton soil 
tracts, the jute arca.s of the Bengal delta, and the wheat areas of the Punjab, 
the people are much better off and their standard of living cannot be compared 
with‘that of the people in the less productive areas: their consumption 
of luxuries, of foodgrains and other prime neces.saries of life is much 
greater. Considerable parts of the country are now also industrially much more 
developed than other parts, and the standard of living in these parts also is higher 

that in t)ic ordinary agricultural areas which form the bulk of the country. 
It ma> be noted also that there are many articles which are produced in very large 
quantities in India and play an important part in the trade of the country, and 
consequently exercise a great influence on the general price-level. These articles 
arc, neverthele.ss. consumed in India only to a very limited extent, and if weighted 
according to the Budget standard, the weights to be attached to them would be 
unduly small. Among other articles of this class are jute, taw cotton, tea and hides 
and skins. Moreover, liad this method been extensively adopted, it would have been 
necessary to class together much of the family expenditure under miscellaneous, 
and it would have been necessary to give certain very arbitrary weights to some 
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of the commodities. The well-known experiment of the use of the family budget 
for weighting is that of Professor Falkner, the statistician of the Aldrich Prices 
Enquiry Committee of the United States, in the report of that body on Wholesale 
Prices (1893). He collected and analysed the budgets of 232 families. The method, 
however, cannot lay claim to more than approximate accuracy. As Professor 
Taussig says: 


“ Kent is a large item in expenditure ; but how much of this was for bricks, 
wood, glass, it is impossible to say. A considerable expenditure among the selected 
families had not been itemized at all, but simply set down as miscellaneous in the 
budgets. This was taken into account, nevertheless, in making up the weighted 
average, by assuming that one-half of this miscellaneous expenditure was for 
the direct purchase of commodities and by assuming further that these commo¬ 
dities, abeady assumed to be dbectly purchased, consisted of all the articles, in 
the list which had not abeady found a place in the specifically itemized articles 
of the budget. The price of all these articles not traceable in the budget state¬ 
ments were yet given an importance in forming the general average, determined 
by the proportion which one-half of the miscellaneous expenditure had in the total ■ 
expenditure of the family. These other articles, it may be noticed, included 
all the metals and implements W'hose prices were quoted, all the drugs and chemicals, 
all the lumber and building materials. Here, again, w'e have an artificial element 
of considerable importance, a supposition, and not a fact, in the distribution of 
expenditure and the consequent weighting of commodities, which shows how 
difficult it is to carry out into practice the budget principle of weighting commodities . 
according to their importance.” (Yale Review, Nov., 1893.) 

15. About this method of w'eighting on the whole, the same authority says:— 

“ If we wish to know whether any particular class in the community is 
better off or worse in consequence of changes in prices, we must make the enquiry . 
with reference to the distribution of the expenditures of its members. More 
particularly, if you wish to kiiow how those in the comnnmity who jearn tljcir 
bread by manual labour are affeeded by the movement of_ prices, we must 
inquire whether their money income, as distributed in one direction or another, 
yields them more at one time than at another. Proceeding from the social point 
of view, it might be possible, from a given set of figures, to conclude that the 
expenses of living for the workingman had risen; while yet, from the simple mone- 
uuy point of view, the same figures might make it clear that prices had fallen. 
Food, for example, forms a large part—40 per cent.—of the total expenditure 
of the working men’s families whose budgets were chiefly used by Professor 
Falkner. A rise in the price of food, measured by its importance in their 
budget, might cause their expenses of living to rise. Among the well-to-do and 
leisured classes, however, a rise in the price of food would be of less importance, 
and might easily be overbalanced by a fall in the price of other things. The 
well-to-do class might be a comparatively large part of the population, and might 
expend two-thirds of the total income. Under such conditions, the method of 
total expenditure would rightly show that general prices, considered u'ith refer¬ 
ence to the importance of difierent commodities, bad fallen. Yet the bud.get 
method would show that the expense of living of that class in tlic community, 
whose welfare most enlists the interest of the social philo.sopher, had not falfeu, 
but risen.” 


16. Another rough sj^tem of weighting is to take quotations of a greater or of 

smaller munber of varieties of the some article or of the same article in dieerentEj5'5Vi|S;|^ 
stages of manufacture, according to its importance. This method was followed by■ 
Sauerbeck in the construction of his index numbers. StoMToaHMai 


von. I. 
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■teal ail 17 . There are two methods in which the systems of weighting described above 

may be applied in working out an index number according as the weights used are 
fixed or fluctuating. By the method of fixed weights, the relative importance of 
the several commo^ties at some particular date or period is determined, and the 
weights obtained are applied to the percentages from year to year. Thus, rice 
being found at a certain period to be, say, twenty times, and wheat, say, six times 
as important as tea, the price ratios for rice would be alwa 3 rs multiplied by twenty, 
and those of wheat by six. in calculating the index number. Usually, in the case 
of the consumption method, the relative importance of the several commodities is 
detonnined according to the consumption in the year or period taken as the base. 
This is the plan pursued in the well-known report of Sir Robert Giffcn on export 
and import prices published in 1885. 

IlMtaattag wd^ts ig. Jti the method of fluctuating weights three plans are feasible. The first 

~ * is the method made famous by the investigation of Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave and 

included in his memorandum to the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade 
in 1886. Palgrave’s system was briefly to estimate according to the consumption 
method the relative importance of the several commodities included in the index 
number from year to year, and to apply these weights to the various percentages. 
The number would, therefore, reflect both the price and varying quantities 
consumed, of the several commodities. The chief objection to this is the immense 
labour entailed, and the consequent danger of error, an objection emphasised by 
the fact that under the most favourable circumstances many of the weights can be 
no more than approximations. A second objection to this method is that a mere 
change in the proportion of the articles consumed may involve a change in the 
number, though no change in prices may have occurred. But it may be argued 
that a change in the proportionate consumption of certain commodities, more 
expensive ones being substituted for le.ss expensive ones, represents a change in the 
cost of noimal living and should be reflected by a change in the index number. 
A third objection is that the calculation of a yearly consumption weight leaves 
out of account all question of stocks. It is extremely doubtful if any system of 
calculating weights based on a single year can be relied on to reflect consumption 
in that year. The elaborate calculations of Palgrave would, therefore, seem to 
be in the way of a mere refinement. 

19. The second plan is to regard the index number as a ratio between the 

~ ’ quantities consumed in a current year at current prices and the sjune quan¬ 

tities at standard prices. Sauerbeck has used this method by way of testing his un¬ 
weighted numher. In the case of Sauerbeck’s number, little change was shown 
between the weighted and tlie unweighted mean. For example, Sauerbeck found 
that the total value of the quantities of each article included in his number, 
consumed in 1897, was £464,200,000 ; the value of the same commodities at the 
price of 1866—1877 was £731,600,000. The proportionate price for 1897 was, 
therefore, 62*5. The average index number for 1897 was.62*0. This method, like 
that of Palgrave’s, involves the calculating of a new series of weights each year. 

itajrtiMttgw^to 20. A third plan is that recommended by the British Association Committee, 
viz., to employ a series of weights based on the average national expenditure on 
each article during the current year and a few years preceding, expressing the 
results in round numbers. As a still further variation on the above. Professor 
Marshall in an article in the Comtempwary Review for March 1887 recommends 
that each year should be compared only with the preceding one and the average 
consumption for the two years be taken as the weight. This system has recently 
been adopted by the Board of Trade. On the sabject generally of fixed versus 
fluctuatiag wdghts. Fountain says that the question of the continuance of the 
same series of weights depends largely upon the period under review. In a period 
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of rapid changes frequent revision of the wei^ts would seem more necessary, than 
in one of comparative stagnation. 

21. In view of the foregoing, it would seem theoretically advisable that a weiuhtei isioi 
wei^ted index number should receive preference and that care should be taken in 
the choice of the particular method of weighting. The dictates of common sense 
and the abstract reasoning of the mathematician alike appear to support this view. 
Nevertheless, in proceeding to the actual problem, one is met on the threshold by 
the fact that, however strong in theory the argument in favour of a system of 
weighting appears, many of the most important considerations urged for it tend to 
disappear in practice. Not only has it been demonstrated by numerous experi¬ 
ments that differences in the results imder the various systems of weighting are 
often slight, but also that the difference between any one of them and the system 
of not weighting at all is little. In connection with the British Association 
Report of 1888, Edgeworth calculated an index number for 1886 by seven 
different methods of weighting. They were 70, 70’6, 73, 69, 72, 72 and 69’5. 

In notmal years, when nothing of an exceptional character occurs to affect to 
any great extent the general level of prices, the adoption of a scientific system of ■ 
weighting is rather for the purpose of anticipating theoretical criticism than' 
because of the practical difference in the result. 


22. The Committee of the British Association itself, while recommending a UsweigkM Mat 

weighted mean as, on the whole, preferable, no less unequivocally express the iwriurM 

that for general purposes the unweighted mean might very well be considered 

to answer all requirements. The Committee said, “ While an index number assign¬ 
ing relative weights to different articles so selected is an important means of arriv- ■ • 
ing at a useful result, it cannot be said in the present state of the data on the subject 
to be an altogether indispensable moans. The articles as to which records 
of price are obtainable being themselves only a portion of the whole, nearly as ' 

good a final result may apparently be arrived at by a selection without bias* 
according to no better principle than accessibility of lecord, as by careful attention 
to weighting. Practically, the Committee would recommend the use of a weighted 
index number of some kind, as, on the whole, commanding mote confidence. A 
w'eighted index number in one res})ect is almost an unnecessary precaution to 
secure accui-acy, though, on the whole, the Committee recommend it.” 

23. On the whole, I have, with the concurrence of the Qovermnent of India, cnweighied indu 

adopted the system of unweighted index numbers. Firstly, because the best " 

known index numbers and those of which most use has been made have not beCh 

weighted according to any one definite principle. Secondly, because the errors in 
price quotations obtainable in India would outweigh errors duo to the index 
numbers being unweighted. 'J'hirdly, because it is difficult to collect satisfactory 
data in India for determining the difierent w'eights, wh/itever method of w^eightiiig 
might be adopted. I ’ourthly, itjs more important to have a large number of com¬ 
modities quoted in the price table than to attempt accurate calculations of the 
proper weights to be attached to each article. There is a consensus among statis¬ 
ticians, as expressed by Bowloy, lhat “ the precision of an average incieases 
with the number of like quantities averaged.” It may, therefore, be concluded 
with some certainty that, in tables containing a large number oi articles, the uii- , • 
weighted averages practically give results as near to accuracy as is obliiinable. It 
should also be remembered that such tables of prices aim not at ahsulute but at 
relative results, and that, at the best, lists of prices can provide information only 
as to the trend of the movement of price levels relative to the basic period. 

It may also be urged that the unweighted mean undoubtedly possessas the 
merit of simplicity of preparation and of freedom from mysterious technicalities,' 
which tend so strongly to command confidence. If the object aimed at is 

‘ V 
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to express the general tendency in prices underlying all variations, then the 
changes in the value of relatively unimportant articles may be as significant 
for the purpose as the changes in the value of the most important ones. 


SoiM Mci Bumben 
bBTe-bM wdgbtfd 
aB4compwci with 
BBwdghted 
BBttben. 


24. In order, however, to meet theoretical criticism, I have considered it 
advisable to test some of the unweighted index numbers, namely, those for India 
as a whole and for the seaports of Calcutta and Bombay, by comparing them 
with index numbers weighted according to the. second method referred to above. 
In this method, different weights have been given to the different commodities 
according to the value of the total quantities of each entering into the trade of the 
country or the port concerned. The weights given to the different articles and the 
details of their calculation are given below. Owing to the absence of satisfactory 
data the calculations cannot be expected to give anything but very rough 


approxim ations. 
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The Calculation of Weights. 

India. 

25. In calculating the weights in each quinquennium, the unit adopted repre- 
sents a value of Bs. 25 crores. Errors in the estimates of the value of w • tSoiL'''^ 
the several classes of commodities taken into account, to the extent of ten or 
even twelve crores cannot, therefore, materially affect the weights which have 
been adopted. The weights for the various classes have been arrived at as 
follows.— 

Cereals. —The total exports of food-grains (cereals) in the period 1890-^1 
to 1894-95 was Ks. 63-89 crores. During this quinquennium the exports of 
cereals amounted to about 2'7 per cent of the total production. To obtain the 
value of the total production we have, therefore, to multiply the value of the . 
exports by Ij”", but it should be remembered that it is only the better and mf»re' 
highly priced grain that is exported to any considerable extent, and thus the value 
so obtained would be an overstatement. It will be correct therefore to reduce 
this multiplier by, say, 15 per cent., and the value of exports multiplied by 32 (85 
per cent, of V?) ® rough estimate of the total value of the production 

of cereals in the quinquennium. A considerable part of the total produce is con¬ 
sumed by the producers themselves, and is not brought into the market : but ‘ 
it should he noted that even agriculturists in certain parts of the country sell their 
entire produce to the bania and them purchase or borrow the food they consume. v 
The total <|unntity of food grains—Cereals—brought into the market thus consists 
of the portion which the producers re-jmrehase for their own consumption, the . 

quantity consumed by non-producers and the quantity exported. It is vesy 
^fficult—rather impossible—to ascertain the quantity thus brought into the mar¬ 
ket, but it may roughly be taken at one half of the total production. The valuw of 
the total quantity of cereals entering into the trade of the country would be 
the value of exports multiplied by J of 32 (or 16) or 10,22,24 crores of rupees. 

To this we should add the value of the cereals imported during the period. 

The imports amounted to 5‘27 crores of rupees, and, on the whole, the value 
of this class of commodities brought on the market may be taken at 10,27’51 
crores, or say, roughly 1,100 crores of rupees. 

Pulses. —The total exports of pulses in the quinquennium amounted to 2-l4 
crores of rupees. The percentage of the quantity of exports to production was 
•4 for the quinquennium, or, in other words, production was 250 times the export. 

Applying the argument mentioned in the case of the cereals and making allowance 
for the quantity which is consumed by the producers and not brought to market, 
the total value of pulses produced is >14 crores multiplied by of J of 250, 
or 217*38 crores of rupees. Adding imports of ‘69 crores the total value of pulses 
marketed would amoimt to 218’07 or roughly 220 crores of rupees. 

Sugar.—The exports of sugar were 3*30 crores and the imports 12*34 
crores of rupees during the period 1890-91 to 1894-95. The proportion of exports 
to production in that quinquennium was 1*8 per cent. If then the value of the 
export be multiplied by g*’ tbe value of the imports added to the result, 
the value of the total quantity of sugar entering into the trade of the country 
would be 196, or roughly 200 crores of rupees. 

Tea and Coffee. —The exports of tea and coffee were 41-33 crores (tea 
81*68 and enffeo 9*66), while the imports were 2 39 crores. The proportion of 
exports of tea to its production in the period 1890-94 was 97 per cent. The value 
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of the production of tea and cofEee would according to this proportion be 42*61 
crozes, ari sing the imports we get the value of this class of commodities 
brought on the market as 46 crores. 

Other articles of food .—^The articles included in this group are:—Chillies, 
turmeric, ginger, tamarind, black pepper, betel-nut, ghee, salt, potatoes, 
onions, etc. 

The export and import figures of only a small number of these articles 
f-ft n be obtained and the total production of the various articles and their value 
are unknown. It is, therefore, impossible to calculate even roughly the value of 
such commodities marketed. The only way is to take for this class a weight equal 
to 10 per cent, of the weight of the food-grains (cereals and pulses). 

Oilseedsf oils, etc .— ^For the quinquennium in question the exports of oilseeds, 
oils, and oilcake were 64*89 crores, while the imports were 1*29 crores. The total 
production of oilseeds was 1*8 times the export in this period. The total value 
of the production of oilseeds, etc., would according to this proportion be 118*09 
crores or approximately 120 crores. In this case no allowance has been made 
for consumption by producers as in the case of food-grains, because the general 
practice is for the cultivators to sell off almost the whole of the oilseeds grown 
by them and to purchase their oil from the market. 

Jttie .—^Both raw and manufactured jute have not been taken into account 
in determining the weight to be attached to this commodify as that would 
give an undue importance to jute. The raw article would then have been taken 
twice, first as an unfinished raw material, and again as a finished product. The 
value of the raw materia] produced in the country was taken and the value of the 
manuf^tures less the value of the raw material used in them was added. This 
method was also followed by the British Board of Trade. Tlie total production 
of raw jute in the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 was 1*9 times tbe export 
during that period, and thus by multiplying the export value Rs. 41*50 crures 
by 1*9 the value of the total production was obtained as 78*85 crores. The total 
export of jute manufactures was 18*04 crores of rupees and the value of the estimated 
quantity of raw material contained in them, after making an allowance of 5 per 
cent, lor wastage, would be, at the export price, 12*08 crores of rupees; and 
assuming that 35 per cent, of the exports was consumed in the country, the total 
manufactures amounted to Bs. 24*35 crores and the value of the raw material in all 
manufactmes to 16*30 crores. Whether this percentage is taken at 30 or 50, the 
weight to be given will not bo afieoted. The difference to be added to the value 
qf the total production of raw jute is, therefore, 8*06 crores of rupees. The total 
value to be assigned to jute, raw and manufactured, is thus 86*90 or roughly 90 
crores of rupees. 

Cotton {raw and manufactured ).— The same arguments as in the case of 


* TJiiB limy U’ roughly Terllicd aft follown :— 

Crortoft. 

TotiU value of 7 yoan* manulacturea during 180C-90 
to 1 Kl)U-00 loHH that UHod in woven goodft at 
average declared value. 62*U2 

Value of woven goods matiufaolurod during the 

Hauie period at average declared value. 33*77 


jute may be applied tb cotton, 
and it may be assumed that 
46 per cent. * of the cotton 
goods manufactured in this 
country are exported. Raw 


ToTAi. 90*60 cotton—exports were 61*86 

During thin pcrioil tho exportn nniountcd to 40*46 ororeR or 42 por CrOreS, and imports 1*34 CTOreS ; 

cent, of the total pmdu=iiou. cotton manufactuTos— ^xports 

39*61 crores and imports 133*30 crores oi rupees in value. In the period 
1890-91 to 1894-95 it has been found that tbe total production of cotton 
in British India was 1*4 times the quantity exported. The value of the 


total production is accordingly 1*4 times the value of the exports, 9 .e., 86*60 
•crores. As regards manufactures the total value was 39*51 multiplied by 
2*2 («,e. cr 86*92 crores ; the value of the estimated quantity of raw material 
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■contained in these manufactares, after making allowance for wastage, and vajuing 
it at the export price, would amount to 65*69 ccores, leaving 31*33 crores as the 
cost of manufacture and this as well as the imports (amounting to 134*64 croros, 
including raw cotton) shoidd be added to the total value of cotton produced in the 
country. The total value to be assigned to cotton is thus 262*67, or roughly 260 
crores of rupees. 

/Si’ZA.—-The exports of raw silk were 2*87 crores, imports 4*67 crores, while 
the exports of silk manufactures wore 1*67 crores an<l imports 5*08 crores. On 
the assumption that raw silk and silk goods manufactured in India are consumed 
and ex}>ortcd in equal quantities the total value of silk marketed may be calcu¬ 
lated Jis follows:—Silk, raw, 2*87 -t-2*87-l-4*67 —10*41 crores, silk manufactures, 
1*67-1-1*67-+-6*08=8*22 crores, or say 19 crores, in all. 

Wool. —Following tlic plan adoj>tcd in tbe case of silk and aijplying the 
same percentages, tbe value in the case of wool would be : — Wool, raw, 17 crores 
and woollen manufactures 10 crercs, since the oxjiorts and imports of raw wool 
were 8*66 and *63 crores and the exports an<l imports of woollen manufactures 
*9? and 7*24 crores, respectively. 

Hides mul Skins. —The cxjiorts of hides and skins Avere 27*51 crores. 
Assuming 50 jior cent, to be the ])roporiion of hides anil skins used in the country 
to the expo.'is, the value of hides and skins marhetod m.ay be taken as 41*26,’or 
rougldy 40 crores. 

Metals .— I'be export** of metals in the period was *95 cror<!s, while the im¬ 
ports were 25*74 crores. No appnsciabUs .juantity of metals was produced in the 
country in this <iuiij'|iiennium, and the value of metals marketed may he taken 
at 27, or roughly 25 crores. 

Other raiv and viaunfoctured v.rtich-s. —The exports of i".oal and coke wex*? 
*79 crores and the imports 6*05 crores. From figures of the total output 
and export of coal in t.hc 5’’ears 1890-94 it will be se.en that the output of coal was 
22*7 times the export. Multiplying, tliercfort^. the export value by 22*7 and adding 
the import value, the A'alue of coal that came on to the market was 23*98 
crores. 

The imports of petroleum were 11*42 crores, and this may he taken as the 
value of petroleum marketed. The exports of indigo were 19*35 crores, while the 
imports were insignificant. In the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 08 per 
cent, of tho indigo produced was exported. The value of the indigo produced 
may, therefore, be taken at 28*46 crores. Tho exports of shellac were 4*68 
crores. Assuming 60 per cent, of the exports to be used up in the industry of 
the country, the value of shellac may be placed at 7 crores. The exports of 
saltpetre were 1*94 crores, and its value may be taken as equal to the exports 
only, say 2 crores. The exports of tobacco unmanufactured were 2'()1 croi*es. 
while the imports were *16 ci*ores, the import of manufactured tobacco being *74 
crores. The total production of tobact;o was about 24 times the cx]M)rts in tl)i.s 
quinquennium, and its value may be taken at 63 ci*oies, and tli.-il. of tt)bacco 
manufactured and unmanufactured at 64 or say roughly 60 crf»ivs. The exports 
of myrobalans were 1*92 crores. The total production of this article cannot las 
estiiuuted, and it will not be very wrong to jmt its value at 5 ci*ores. It is veiy 
difficult to correctly estimate the value of fimwood used in tlie country but 
it may roughly be estimated at 10 crores in the five years 1890-94. 

Btaiding material8,~~l!he same remark applies to this class of commodities 
.and the value o£ this class has been estimated to be 75 crores. 
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26. The value of the difierent classes would then be 


(.Vore'«« 


Food-srains, cereals.. 1,100 


Sugar . 


pulnes 


220 

200 


Tea and CofTee 


• • • 


• 


45 

Othor articles of food 

k of 1,320, say 


• 


. 140 

OilBeedfl, oils and oilca! 

fe 

• • • 


• 


. 120 

Textiles, Jute 


• • • 

• 

• 


90 

„ Cotton 


e « • 


• 

• 

. 260 

Other textiles— 

Silk . 

Wool . 

. 19' 

. 27 J 

1 crores, say 

« 

• 

• 

. 45 

Hides and Skins . 

■ • 

• • • 

• 

• 

• 

40 

Metals 

• • 

• • ■ 

• 

m 

• 

25 

Other raw and manu&cturod articles— 

Coal . . 23-98’) 

Petroleum . 11-42 I 

Indigo . . 28*46 j 

Shellac . . T J-say 



• 

. 150 

Saltpetre 

Tobacco leaf . 
Firewood 

Building materials 

2 

60 

lOJ 



• 


75 


Total 


2,500 


27. Reducing the total value to 100 and taking the percentages of the several 
classes as their weights, the following weights are arrived at (a unit of weight 
representing a value of about 26 crores):— 


1. Food-grains, cereals 





44 

2. „ pulses .... 





9 

3. Sugar ...... 

4. Tea and Coffee .... 





8 





2 

5 Other articles of food 





5 

6. Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 





5 

7. Textiles, Jute . « • • 





3 

8. „ Cotton .... 





10 

9. Other textiles .... 





2 

10. Hides and Skins .... 





2 

11. Metals.. 





1 

12. Other raw and manufactured articles 

13. Building materials .... 





6 

3 

100 


28. Similarly the weights for the other four periods will be :— 

I89B-98. KKHMM. 


1. Food-grains, cereals . 

2. „ pulses 

3. Sugar. 

4. T^a and Coffee .... 

6. Other articles of food . 

6. Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 

7. Textiles, Jute .... 

8. „ Cotton .... 

9. Other textiles .... 

10. Hides and Skins 

11. Metals. 

12. Oilier raw and manufactured articles 

13. Building luaterials . 


42 

8 

8 

2 

5 

6 
4 

10 

2 

3 

1 

7 

3 


47 

10 

6 

2 

6 

6 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

6 

8 

100 


10054 ) 0 . 

38 

8 

7 

2 

6 

6 

6 

12 

2 

3 
2 
6 

4 

100 


1010-12. 

41 

8 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

12 

2 

8 

2 

5 

4 


100 


100 
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29. Mr. Atkinson’s weights * and 

* VidB ** Rupee prices in ludiup '* Journal Royal 
Statistical Society^ March 1897 and Sfiptuuibcr 
1909. 


those calculated for India as a 
enquiry are shown below :— 


whole in 


this*'* 


rjllCES EsQUiaV iFLUu'lTaTiJyO) WlilGHTS. 

Atkin.sujj's i _ 







weigh Uj. 












1890-94. 

189:.-90. 

1900-04. 

1905-00. 

1910-12. 

Rice 





30 






Wiioat . 





5 






Jowar . 





3 






Ragi 





2 






Bajra . 





2 






Maize . 





1 






Barley . 





1 











44 

44 

42 

47 

38 

41 

Gram . 



. 

. 

2 






Otlier grains . 

• 

• 

• 

• 












7 

9 

8 

10 

8 

8 

Meat. 

, 

• 

. 

. 

2 






Potatoes 

. 

. 

. 

. 

; ] 






Spicxis . • 

. 

. 

. 

. 

i 1 






Gbcr . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 





• 






: r> 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Sugar . 

• 

- 

• 

• 

i 4 

1 

« 


6 

7 

b 

Oilseeds 

. 


, 

, 

! 4 






Oils 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 











(i 

5 


n 

5 

r> 

Hides and Skins 

• 

• 

• 

• 

; 3. 3 











C 

2 

! 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Tea and Coffee 

• 


• 

• 

; 1 


1 

' 


' 






■ 2 

2 

i 2 

2 

2 

2 

Jute, raw 


. 

. 

. 

2 






„ manufactured 

• 

- 

• 

2 


i 









4 

3 

4 

3 

6 


Cotton, raw . 

, 


, 

• 

! 3 






„ manufactured 

• 

• 

• 

’ 2 


[ 



, 






5 

10 

i 

1 

9 

12 

12 

Silk . 


. 

, 


1, 1 


1 




Wool . 

• 


• 

• 

1 


1 

1 

1 


- 






3 

2 

i 2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Indigo . 

• 


• 


1 2 


1 

! 

1 



Opium 

• 


• 


' 2 

i 


1 



Tobacco 



m 


2 


! 




Saltpetre 

• 




1 






Cutch . 

■ 




1 

Other raw and manufactured articles. 

Myrobalans . 





1 






Animal bones 




• 

! 1 





• 

Coal . 

• 




1 






Shellac . 





I 





i 






12 

6 

7 ' 

5 


5 

Metals . 

• 


• 

• 


1 

1 i 

1 

2 

2 

Timber 






Building materials. 


( 

• 

• 



2 

3 

3 1 

3 

4 

4 





1 

1 

100 

100 

100 j 

100 

100 

100 
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Detailed ealeidatioii 
af weights for 

ftilffHtte. 


30. From the above it will be seen that Mr. Atkinson’s weights correspond 
substantially with those calculated above, with the exception of the weights to 
be applied to " cotton (manufactured and raw) ” and " Sugar ” to which 
Mr. Atkinson gave very small weights, wJule the weights adopted by him in the 
case of “ Hides and Skias ” and “ other raw materials ” were unduly large. 
There are special reasons for the large variations under these heads. In the case 
of cotton manufactures and sugar, Mr. Atkinson did not include the imports at 
ail, while in the case of hides and skins he framed his estimate of the total value 
at 20 per cent, of the totiil estimated value of live stock. It was clearly a very 
rough method which led to very dubious results. In the case of “ other raw 
materials, ” the diflerence arose from his taking a large number of articles of 
minor importance, to each of which ho assigned the unit of weight. The weights 
calculated here have been determined independently and by methods different 
from those followed by Mr. Atkinson. The fact that they generally agree with 
those adopted by him, except in (aises mentioned above, shows unmistakably 
that they can be depended ii|ion to give suHiciently accurate results. 

Calcuvita. 

31. 'J’hc statistics of imports into and exports from ('aloutta (by all routes) 
of the articles included in the piicc tables ate imperfect, the total exports 
exceeding the total imports in the case of many articles, which is an impossibility. 
The inland trade figures included in this statement arc not accurate, as a great 
deal of the goods traffic by lioat and carts is not registered and the Jiail-horne 
Trade figures are only approximations. \^ ith such statistics, it is impossible 
to calculate the consumption <.f the different commodities in Calciittn with 
auv claim even to approximate correctness. The only alternative is to 
(jalculaie the weights in tin* same way as in the case of all India. Here we 
need use either the imports or exports and not both, and oue of these factors 
can in each case be wi irked upon, rough corrections being made where con¬ 
sidered necessary. As explained later on, the unit of weight adopted represents 
about 4 crores uorth of commodities. A tlifference of 1 or 2 crores in the 
ijstimuted value would not., therefore, in any case substantially affect the results. 
The weights for the different classes of commodities have been worked out and 
explained in detail for the first quinquennium (1890-94) and for the other 
periods the weiglits have been calculated on the same method. 

32. The imports of food-grains-cereals were 30*02 crores, while the export 
were 27*06 chores. The imports only have been taken,a8 the export figures will 
not include the quantity consumed in the city of Calcutta. Moreover, the quantity 
< :ported is a portion of that imported, and it will not be (sorrect to take both 
exports and imports. Examining the two figures of imports and cxfmrts, it would 
appear that the import figure is und«‘rstat/cd. and this is possibly due to the fact 
that a quantity of rice coming to Calcutta by boats and carts has not been register¬ 
ed. It is also quite possible that the exports by sea (which form the bulk of the 
exports) were over-valued in the declarations submitted by exporters. The 
figure for imports has been raised and the trade in cereals ,_haB been taken at 
32 crores. 

The imports of food-graius-pulses were 6*32 orores"] and the exports were 
2*71 crores. In this case the figure taken is 6 crores. 

The imports of sugar were 6*00 crores, while the exports were 2*91 crores. 
In this case also the figure has been taken at 6 crores. 

The imports of teu|and coffee were 27*41 crores, while the exports were 30*62 
«1 ores. The import figure is ostensibly incorrect. The^consumption of tea in 
Calcutta itself cannot amount to any appreciable amount in value anrl we may 
take the value of tea dealt with in Calcutta at 3i crores. 
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As regards ‘‘other articles of food/’ the export and import figures are 
available only for the following articles :— 









Imi'ORt. 

ISX I'OBT. 








Crort's, 

Crori**^. 

Salt 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

15*34 

13*73 

Spices 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8*31 

4*92 

Ghee 


. 

• 


■ 

• 

2'8.3 

1*42 


If the impojt figures be taken, the value of tliese 3 eoininodities would be 24 
crores. We may add another 4 erores for the other corn in oditics included in 
this class, and jmt the total value of this class at 28 erores. 

The imports of oilseeds, oils and oilcake were 27“03 erores and the exporte 
24*21 erores. Kor this class the value may hc^ taken at 27 erores. 

The iin])OTts of textiles-'jute, raw—were 4 1*00 erores, while the exports were 
37*87 erores. The figures maybe taken at. 39 erores for this oLass. It is not 
necessary tt» include the quantities consumed in the mills as they will be included} 
under jute manufactures. The irnjiorts of jute manufactures were 3-37 erores 
and tJie oxf)i>rts 25*97 erores. The iini)t»rt figure does not evidently include 
the niiiiiufaeturcs of the mills, lying outside but in the neighbourhood of (/aJeutta, 
thimgh these iruiniifactures have* been recor«lcd as exports From Calcutta. The 
value For deteruiinatiou of weights may be based on the export figure and 
allowing for consumption in Calcutta, it may be tal.eii at 31 erores. 

^fhe imports of raw cotton were 7*20 erores an<J the exports 3*18 erores. 
The value inav be taken approximately at 7 erores. The imports of cotton 
manufactures were 78*39 erores and the exports 80*34 erores. ^i’he value for 
this purpose may be taken roughly as 85 erores. 

1"hc imports of raw' silk Acre 4*20 erores and the exports 3*71 -erores. .4 
erores may he taken as the \aliie. ^fhe imports of silk inanuFuctures were 2*09 
erorcs and the ex]ioits 1*21 (;rorcs. On the basis oF the import figures, the 
value may be taken at 2 erores. Tiie imports of raw and manufactured wool 
were 4*J 7 erores and the exports 1*53 erores. The export figure is obviously 
too low', and on the basis of the imports this jlass may be valued at 4 erores. 

The imports of hides and skins w'ere 12*40 erores and the exports 13*83 
erores. The import figure is too low. Allowing for some local c.onsamption, 
the value may, on the basis of the export figures, be taken at. 15 erores. 

The imports of metals were 17*79 erores, while the exports were n*69 
erores. The value of this class may be taken at 18 erores. 

Other raw and manufactured ar^ 'cles :— 


Coal and coke . 


• 

• 


■ 

Iacports. 

Croffs. 

5*31 

Ex rou'is 

Cror--. 

il3 

Kerosene oil • 

• 

• 

• 


• 

700 

2*54 

Shellac . 

• 

• 

• 


• 

3-70 

4*73 

Indigo . 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

13*04 

13*91 

Saltpetre • 

• 

a 

• 

. 

• 

1*99 

1-96 

Tobacco « 

. 

• 


a 

• 

2*86 

1-74 

Myrobalans « 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

•00 

•10 
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The value of coal may be taken at 5 crores. The export figure for kerosene 
oil is unreliable and we may adopt the import value —7 crores. The import 
value ol shellac is absurdly low and, on the export figures, the value may be taken 
at 5 crores. Similarly, for indigo the value may be taken at 14 crores. The value 
of saltpetre and tobacco leaf may be taken at 2 and 3 crores respectively. The 
value of firi^wood and inyrobalans coming into Calcutta during the quinquenniun' 
cannot be expected to reach the figure which would give a unit of weight to it. 
It may, therefore, be neglected for our purposes. 

Building materials.—^As explained in the case of all India, it is impossible 
to estimate the value of this class of commodities, and it is necessary to assign an 
arbitrary value- It will not perhaps be too far wrong to take it at 10 crores. 

33. Keducing the values of the dilTercnt classes of commodities to fractions of 
a total of 100, the weights to be applied to the different classes of commodities 
for the period 1890-94 will be as follows. A unit of weight will then represent 
a value of about 4 crores. 


Food grains—ceroals ......... 9 

„ pulses ......... 1 

Sugar ............1 

Tea and Coffee 

Other articles of food ......... 7 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake ......... 7 

Textiles—jute (raw and manufactured) . . . . - .18 

„ cotton ( o „ „ ).25 

Otlier textiles ........... 3 

Hides and Skins . . . ^ . . . . . . . ^ 

Metals 


Other raw and manufactured articles :— 


C'oal and Coke 






, 

• 

• 

' Kerosene Oil . 






• 



Shellac . 






• 



Indigo . 

• 





A 


. ^ 

Saltpetre 




• 

* 




Tobacco leaf . 







• 


Firev'ood 

• 



• 

■ 

• 

• 


Building materials 

# 

. 

. 

• 

. 


■ 

• 


34. Following tlie same principle as described above, the weights for the other 
4 periods will be as follows :— 



— 

— 




ISOC’OO. 

1000-04. 

1905-09. 

1910-12. 

Food-grains—cereals 






8 

8 

8 

8 

Food-grains—^tmlses 






2 

2 

1 

1 

Sugar 






2 

2 

3 

5 

Tea and Coffee 






9 

6 

6 

7 

Other articles of food 


■ • 




7 

7 

6 

6 

.Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 


• * 




6 

6 

5 

8 

Textiles—^jute - 


A m 




19 

23 

28 

16 

Textiles—cotton 



• 

« 


20 

19 

18 

21 

Other textiles . 



• 

• 



2 

1 

2 

Hides and Sldns 



« 

» 

• 1 


6 

6 

7 

Metals 



• 


1 

0 

6 

7 

7 

Other raw and manufactured articles • 

* 



10 


9 

8 

Buildmer materials . 

• 

• • 

« 



3 

■1 

4 

i 

1 

4 
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Bombay. 

35. The weights to be a])plied to the difTcrcut classes of corriiriodities in WeUtlililfor Bob- 
Bombay for the several periods Jiave been calculated according to the iriethod 
adopted for Calcutta and they are :— 

- lKiK>-04. IsOn-lH). 1910-12. 


Food gfains—cercala . 

. 

, , 


]0 

11 

10 1 

6-5 

0 

Food grains—pulses 




1 

2 

1 i 

1-5 

1 

Sugar 




4 

4 

4 1 

35 

3*5 

T<^u and Coffee 




J 

1 

] 1 

'5 

•5 

Other articles of food . 




1 

3 

3 1 

3-5 

3-5 

Oilsetuls, oils and oilcake 




13 

11 

U i 

9 

12 

Textiles—Jute 




1 

1 

J : 

J-5 

1 

T<'.xtile8—Cotton 




49 

48 

40 i 

54 

53 

Othi'.r Textiles 




2 

2 

! 


2 

Hides and Skins . 




I 

2 

2 1 

2 

1*5 

Metals 




7 

7 

H j 

9 

8*5 

Otlier raw and irianufactured articles 


4 , 

Ti 

4 i 

3'5 

3*5 

Ihiilding materials 


• 


3 ; 

3 

4 

3-5 

4 





100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


36. By these weights tlie index uuinbers of the various groups of coin- Calcnlaflooof 
inoditics for India, Calcutta and Bombay, have been miiltijilied and their sum 
divided by 100. The results, which are the weighted index numbers, and their 
smo(dhed averages are compared in the iollowiiig table and CJiart No. 24. 


Index numbers unweigktcd and weUjhled. 





INDIA 


1 CALCUITA. 

1 1 

BOMBAY. 

^5 

"rarp. 

Unwkiqhted. 

WLiGUTEli. 

1 11- 

Wcirld^ tl: 

Cii- 

AVeiphted 



Cold. 

Uupt'i-. 

C:<.ld. 

^ , inijicc 

BniMf. 

lUiiicc. 

Bujh-c. 

fUtfHH'. 

1890 . 

• • 

113 

97 

112 

% 1 97 

96 

100 

101 

1891 . 

* * 

106 

98 . 

106 

98 ‘>7 

96 

98 

97 

1892 . 

• • 

100 

103 

102 

105 , 100 

101 

100 

98 

1893 . 

• « 

96 

102 : 

97 

103 103 

103 

102 

104' 

1894 . 

• ■ 

85 

100 

83 

98 103 

104 

lOO 

UlO 

1895 . 

m • 

89 

101 

87 

:)9 103 

103 

102 

101 

1896 . 

• ■ 

99 

106 

1(10 

107 103 

102 

103 

+03 

1897 . 

• • 

120 

121 . 

125 

126 111 

im 

too 

107 

1898 . 

» • 

109 

lOG ' 

107 

104 102 

95 

102 

99 

1899 . 

* • 

108 

104 

104 

100 101 

98 

102 

97 

1900 . 

• • 

126 

122 1 

128 

124 : J14 

109 

114 

112 

1901 . 

ft • 

120 

116 j 

117 

113 112 

107 

108 

106 

11K)2 . 

ft ft 

115 

111 1 

in 

107 107 

103 

107 

105 

1903 . 

• • 

111 

107 ; 

107 

103 106 

105 

104 

103 

1904 . 

ft • 

no 

106 

106 

102 107 

! 107 

ior> 

no 

1905 . 

ft • 

120 

116 

118 

I 114 115 

1 117 

no 

112 

1906 . 

ft ft 

134 

129 

133 1 

128 129 

; 1.35 

119 

119 

1907 . 

• ft 

138 

133 

138 

133 i 134 

136 

12.3 

119 

1908 . 


147 

143 

148 

144 . 134 

124 j 

123 1 

123 

1909 . 

• ft 

138 

133 

137 

132 124 

118 1 

119 

j19 

1910 . 

• ft 

137 

132 

133 

128 125 

125 : 

128 ! 

! 132 

1911 . 


139 

134 

134 

129 1 126 

128 

129 

134 

1912 . 


147 

141 ! 

1 

146 

140 134 

136 1 

1 

133 

13B . 
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yine-yearlf/ avenge Index numbers unweighted and weighted. 


N»appiMilable 
illlmBee between 



INDIA. 


i CALCUTTA. 


BOMBAY 


Y O 


Unweiobteo. 

Wbiobted. 

1 Un- 
! weight^'d 
Rupee. 


Un¬ 

weighted 

Rupee. 




Gold. 

Rupee. 

Gold. 

BupiH.-. 

Weighted 

Rupee. 

Weighted 

Rupi'e. 



102 

104 

102 

104 

' 102 

100 

101 

101 

18fM-99 


101 

105 

101 

104 

103 

100 

102 

101 



104 

107 

104 

107 

104 

102 

103 

102 

1895-01 


100 

109 

105 

108 

106 

102 

104 

103 

1894-0^2: 


108 

110 

107 

109 

' 106 

102 

105 

103 

iHon-o- 


111 

110 

110 

109 

107 

103 

105 

104 

I89h-0l 


115 

111 

112 

110 

107 

103 

106 

105 

I.S97-05 

. 1 

115 

112 

114 

no 

108 

105 

107 

106 

1898-00 


117 

113 

115 

111 

> no 

108 

i 108 

107 

1899-07 


120 

U« 

118 

114 

114 

113 

j no 

109 



125 

120 

123 

119 

' 118 

116 

113 

112 

1901-09 


120 

122 

124 

120 

119 

117 , 

113 

113 

1902-1.0 


128 

1 123 

120 

121 

120 

no ; 

; 116 

no 

I90:i-H 


130 

120 

128 

124 

. 122 

122 

1 118 

119 

J90'f.i2 


134 

130 

133 

128 

125 

125 i 

1 121 1 

122 


' ^7. It. will be seen from the above table and Chart No. 24 that though in the 
index tiurnberei for individual years there are slight diflerences between the 
♦vei^hted and unweighted averages, but in the smoothed averages tliese diflerences 
.abjiost disappear, and the trend of the price level as represented by cither set of 
figures is the same. For the purpose of this enquiry, therefore, any one of these 
two averages would suit, and for the sake of simplicity and facJlity of calculation, 
and for reasons explained elsewhere, unweighted averages have been adopted in 
th is report. 
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The Compilation of Agricultural Statlstles. 

{Chaqiter III, pages 15 ami 16, para 31.) 

(i) Area and outturn- 

1 . The only continuous record of the acreage under cultivation of the difter- 

. • 1 • 1 1 , anil OiUr reltalfll^* 

ent crops in the different distncjis is contained in the annual crop and season 

reports of the Provincial <TOverninents and Volume I of the Agricultura] Stato- 

tics published by the Commercial Intelligence Department. Both are compded 

from the same materials. As already explained in (baprer HI these statisti(.s 

arc of very varying value in the dillerent })rovinces. In Bengal and in thV 

permanently settled parts of Assam except, perhaps, in cadastrally surveyed 

areas, the area figures which arc supplied to the thana. are nuue guesses oi the 

village chowkidar (or village policeman). The thana forwards these statistics to . 

the fiiibdivisional or Hie district headquarters. In the Season and Crof> k'eporf 

for Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1907-OS, the Direct or says : The provincial K*w*erfi iMgaiand 

estimates of ci’opped areas ar<^ based on reports from District Officers which 

necessarily vary greatly in reliability according to the amount of personal intcvcsl 

taken in the subject by the District Officer, and 1o tli^* degree of importune* winch 

is attached to the rej)orts. The estimates of area under jute, for example, ^jic tin . 

more reliable than those of area under pulses or millets," Mr. 8. (J. H.mi in 

speaking ol the forecasts of ari‘.a in Eastern Bengal and Assam said ;— 

They a)e necessarily based on reports from District Ollicers, wliich, lu most Mr. 
cases, arc, in the absence of a subordinate riivcnue ageney ineasuie tlie actual *"'®®***^‘’*^'**‘* 

areas under various cro})s, fouuded on general ideas whi^ h. though ]»ovsd)ly • 
rcpresoiitiiig fairly aitcurately the conditions in one locality, are by no means 
true for the district as a whole. ‘Llufavonrabie (conditions suh.sequ(.'n! x<> ijic 
issue of the forecast also affee.t the final outturn. TJie forecast (U tin- ’Miilei 
crOj^^ of 1905, issued on the 12tli Deccrnlxu* of that year, estimated tin !(-t.J 
outturn of the cro}> in Eastern Bengal at 92 ])('r cent uf the normal j.*;:- »n 
Backarganj wliere tlnwe are 1,300,000 acres nmler this (lop.i'aMJhtturnwas fj;.. ')y 
reported !•» be only 50 per cent, of ihc normal agaius: 9J per i i i. . .,.s 
estimated at the lime of this forecast :uid 97 per '(‘UT. in the pr< vioin 
This fact alone, reduced the out t urn of Ea.stern Bengal to 85 }>ej“ cenr.. ..ud 
subsequent enquiries showrxi that in other districts als*^* tlic final onttnii. vv;j„s: 
much less than the e.stimato, and it is probable that the total rice crop oi the 
Province in the winter of 1905-0() did not exceed (it. per ccjil., Ui 

the previous year it had been 97 j)er ecnl. of the nunmd.” 

2. In areas, however, possessing a sjibordinati' r(‘vcnne staff, tin* statistics uqiuj Pmvincesjol 
relating to cultivation arc much more reliable. In tin* Vnited jb'o\ inces cxc(‘pl. in 
the permanently settled areas, and the districts of AIrnora, (Jariiwal, and tJic hill 
tracts of Naini Tal and Mirzapur (where there is no agenc^y for Hk' colhutK'ji (J 
statistics), in the Punjab and Central Provinces, the paiw\aris (*ntri in their iK»le- 
books the areas under different crops and the.se are checked by tlu^ revenue 
inspectors. The figures supplied by the patwaris arc also checked on the spot by 
the other officers of the land record st.iff, by the lahsildars and gazet ted olLcf i«. 

In Bombay the kulkaini goes into the fields which ha\e already been surv? j-xl 
and marked off by immutable boundaries carefully marked out upon tin*, ground 
and notes down the acreage of each crop. ITis work is superv i sed by a (urcle insjioc- 
torwho is responsible for thirty-five or forty villages, i.e,, he .supervises the wewk* 
nf twenty or thirty kulkaruis. The circle inspector is under the supervision of the 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, and also of the mamlatdar. The circle inspector’s 
duties arc to check on the field the areas in the kulkarni’s note book. The Collector, 
or his assistant or deputy, makes casual checks of these crop areas and inspec¬ 
tions by subordinates. In Madras, cultivation accounts are submitted primarily 
by village accountants and compilations are made from them first by Kevcniic 
Inspectors for their firkas, and then by Tahsildars for their talukas. From the 
taluka returns the district totals are cahiulated. Tnryotwari villages the annual 
areas under (uiltivation for the different croj)S are fairly accurate as tliey arc based 
upon the monthly records of each field made by the village accountant or 
karnam. 


3, The statistics of area published by the Cjovcrnment of India have been 
mUe In aU Provin- prescribed since 1866 for general appendices to the annual general administration 
oDUorm reports. In 1884 the tables were modified and they were again rearranged in 
1887-88. In 1891 the tables were again revised and since then no important changes 
have been made. In the case of land from which more than one crop is taken, the 
area, which is actually cultivatcul, is taken into account, no matter whether the 
area is a double-cropped one or not. The total number of ae.res from which more 
than oi.e crop is taken is recorded so that the ne"^ area cropped is always known. 
The crop statistics in every province refer to the year closing with the harvesting 
of the spring (rabi) crop. The Government of India decided in 1896 that the areas 
under crops should be the areas actually sown, whether the crop matures or not, 
except in the case of fields which, owing to the failure of the first sowings, ha ve 
been sown with other crops. Thus one unifcain method w'as adopted in that 
year except for the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, as explained 
later on. In cases where the first sowing failed, the areas first sown arc omitted. 
Where two or more crops are grown on the same field, the village accountant 
estimates the area undereach crop and notes the area in his return. The estimate, 
if not made by the village accountant, is subsequently worked out from forimilse 
prescribed by the local Governments. 

^fltadudei^ 4. In the area compilations of 1891 the following items w^ere added to 

Ui I8»t. those published previously, viz-, condiments and spices, other dyes, Indian hemp, 

other drugs, fodder crops, orchards and garden produce. Since 1899-1900 
“ rape and mustard ’’ have been separated from the head “ other oilseeds. ” We 
have, therefore, in recent years, areas of the following crops :—Food graims (rice, 
wheat, barley, jawar, bajra, ragi, maize, gram and other food grains), oilseeds 
(linseed, til, rape and musiard, others), condiments, sugar (sugarcane, others), 
fibres (cotton, jute, others), dyes (indigo and others), drugs and narcotics (opium, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, cinchona, Indian hemp, others), fodder crops, orchards and 
garden produce and miscellaneous crops. 

^several instances it was found that the variation in the areas was due 
iMdif eitimates. to the correction of faulty estimates. This was especially the case in Bengal 
where the statistics, as already mentioned, arc not based upon accurate surveys 
or village papers. In Chittagong and Backergunge, however, surveys have 
been carried out and the areas have been altered with reference to these 
surveys. In the permanently settled tracts, the areas have sometimes been 
considerably altered as, for example, the rice area of Tippera in 1900. The 
reason given for the alteration was that in that year the Director of Agriculture 
ordered a revision of areas. In Ranchi, the total acreage between 1803-94 and 


VftilfttiOB Id Ugores 
due lo revldon of 
iDollf eftlDiDtes. 


1898-99 varied from 32 to 30 lakhs. The figures were then gradually reduced 
until they reached 10 lakhs in 1902-03. Since then they have been raised again, 
the total acreage fluctuating between 14 and 16 lakhs, but the Survey and Settle¬ 
ment which has just been completed gives the total acreage as 23 lakhB,which is 
certainly more correct. Such faulty estimates are confined chiefly to permanently 
settled tracts and to hill districts such as Garhwal where there is no means of 
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collecting reliable statistics. Tbe areas under “Tea” and “Coffee”, in certain 
instances, differ from those in special reports on Tea and Coffee production. 

“ The principal reason”, we arc told, “is tliat the special reports are prepared 

from returns received from managers and owners of estates ; and tficsc returns, - 

especially in Southern India, are inaccurate and defective. Minor dis(;repancies 

in the case of tea are also due to the fact that the figures in the. agricultural 

statistics deal with the agricultural year ; wliile those in the special report deal 

with the c*al(*ndar year.” 

6. It remains in tliis connection to explain a iew details as to the differ- 
ences in tlH‘ compilation of areas under crops in sonu* provinces. In the Tnitcd of 
Provinces, the village accoiintaid assigns, in ihi\ case of unimportant mix(Ml ero]is ■“"^"*‘®**^^*****^ 
for whieli no heading is provided in the provincial croj) statcunents, the area 

sown to tlie principal croj). Up to 1893-94 irrqiortant mixed crops such as wheat 
and barley, wheat and gram, barley and gram, jawar and arliar, bajra and arhan, 
and cotton and arhar, for whiclj sejiarate h(*ads are provid(*d in the crop state-* 
incuts, were classed as “ oilier food grains including })uLses from 1894-95 
these areas have been distrilnited in accordance with ])TCscril)ed formulae : where • 
food grains and oilseeds were mixed, tin* whole of the area is shown under food.' 
grains. The areas under oilseeds refer to areas sown exclusively with oilseeds. 

Oilseeds are sometimes grown witi \vli(\‘it, barley, grain, (*te., and if the areas 
oeeu])ied by the scattered plants were added ii}), it was estimated that for 1909- 
lOlJie acreage would roughly lu* 597.000 acres, of linseed. 900,000 acres of 
sesamum and 2.209,000 aen'sof rapes(‘e(l or a. total of 3.706,000 acres. 

7. The statistics ])ublish<‘d shl»\^ th<‘total cropped area in the Punjab and Punjabaod Noilli- 
ihe Korth-West itonlicr Province for the whole perit.d, 1S90-191I, and not 

as in the ease of the other provim-is. the area s<»wn with eaeli crop: statistics foi* 
areas ot tlu* latter ea1(*gory are availal le for these two provinces only from 
1900-07. l*r(‘vioiis to tliat year the area of each eroii was reduced to a con- • 

volitional standard called the tiormal. The published crop areas ealletl 

“matured" areas, and w ere obtained by mull iplying the actual areas sown bv a 
fraetionieprescnting the proportion of tin* crop harv<‘ste(] to a normal crop. The 
tot^l area published was not, therefore, the sum oi the areas'sown under each 
cro}). The differences bet ween the total area sown and ilie total ar(*a maturc<l 
amounted in 1905-00 to 0.383,130 and 410,722 acres in the Punjab and the 
Noith-Wcst Pioiiticr l*rovince resjieeiivcJv. To effect a comparison between 
the acreage under the several eroji^- in the \ears prior to 1900-07 and subsequent 
years, it has therefore been iiec(\ssarv to niduce the sown areas of the later 
years to matuied areas as M-wn ar<a.s for each <T()p for tin* earlier years ari* 
not available. Figures of matured ar<‘as under each »‘To]> for all the. districts 
in the Punjab and Korth-West Ficuitier Province for the years 190(i-07 to JJ)ll- 
12 wen* kindly furnished by the Provincial authorities, and for the two einthis, 

Punjab East and Punjab West, eomprising tin* two provine.(\s, matured areas 

have been shown in the agricultural statistics published with this re])ort for 

the entire period under investigation, whih* in all other circles suAvn areas 

have been shown. The difference bet\ve(ui tin* soAvn andj the niatiivt'd areas in 

eacli year has, how^ever, been added under tie* liead “ failed ar<‘a ” to the. matured 

areas, to bring out the gross area sown. In Madras, under fodder crops are Madru Preridcncf• 

shown only the areas sow^n with grass and crops used solely for fodder. 

Lands left waste for grazing and on w hich grass glows spf)ntamMJUsly have not 
been included. 

8. Statistics have also been compiled to show' the total crojiped area, the other etetlHtei 
double-cropped area, the net cropped area, the area irrigated and that unirrigated, 

fallows and the percentage of fallows to the total net crojiped area and fallows.. * . 

It is to be noted that the area given in the village papers of the United Provinces, 

VOL. I. 2 o * 
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the Central Provinces, Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier, differs 
from the area ascertained by professional survey, because the area by village 
papers represents the added total of field and village areas, while the survey area 
of a district or province is calculated en bloc. The inclusion or exclusion, more¬ 
over, of areas covenMl by water, buildings, roads, and railroads is not uniform 
in the two sets of returns. 


cmSSd n 1 earlier years, in some ju’cvinces, figures under certain crops were 

a^iUeTor earlier not available and those under two or more crops were lumped together, ncces- 
sitating their syditting uy) according to their j)roportion in later years. Incon¬ 
gruous figures had alsol)cen reported for some districts in some years which had 
to be revised in the light of subsequent and earli(*r figures and gay)s, 'vhere they 
existed, hiid 1o be filled in. 

talrdrSes*****^**”^ 10. These area slatisties are publislied for each circle, the totnls for tlie 

idrele having been calculated fiom tlie figures f)f those districts whi(;h make uyi 
the (‘irelc. 


CooipIlatioB of 
aottoni of eropfl 
for elrelfs bow 
nade. 


formal yialds of 
cropH. 


11. Tlic circle outturn oftlic more important crop‘s has been worker! out. frn* 
each year from the.' frdlowing equation 

Circle outturn = circle area x circle nornal yield X cirrde percentage of 
the year’s <5rop to normal. 

The circle normal yivid was the weighted average of the normal yi(*lds of tlit* crop 
for the districts comprised in it, the normal yields being those })iiblish(‘d by the 
Agricultural I)ej)artments. The circle yierccutage of the year's crop to normal 
was also the weighted mean of the y)crceiitag('s of the year’s crop to norTrud for all 
districts comy)rised in that circle. In using tlu»se y)erc.entages. Iiowcver, we must 
remember that they are defcctiv(i as absolute statements owing to the tendency 
of the estimators not to go far enough at either end of the scale : ba-d harvests 
are ov<'rstatcd just as much as good harvests are understated. The normal 
yields wliicli have been utilised in llic pnvstmt cn(|uirv ar<» tliose of most recent 
date, ])ul)lisli(‘d as an Apyjendix to the Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume 
I. As time goes on, the returns showing the average yield in pou.uls per acre 
of the j)iinci])al cultivated crops tend to become more accurate, and it is for this 
reason tljat th(‘ 'most recent figures have been adoyited. The figures a.re not 
actual avera.gcs of j)roduc.c for a number of y(‘ars, but arc standards of the out- 
iiiru which may be expectcMl in a year \ \i]\ average agricullural (iouditions. 

12. These standards are constantly c(»rre(‘tcd according to croy) cutting exy)eri- 
mciits made CA’cry year. l\> is ])rescribed that tlie fields on whi(di the experi- 
rpents ar(‘, to be^made should bo carefully seloctcu as typical of tlu^ area under 
examination and on which the cr()j> is of an a^’crage quality. The work is 
expected to be done under tlic clir<‘.ct sui)ervision of a rcsyioiisible officer 
iho..gli accurately on a small scale. The metliod by wliich these results are 
utilised to correct the standards is briefly as follows : -All statistics which 
arc jrriim facie untrustworthy are rejected ; the remainder are then 
examined in detail to see if the crops were taken in tlie normal course of agri- 
(uilturt*, if the fields on which the crop is grown are tyyncal, and if the local 
(^onditnuis are not abnormal. The figures for every quinquennium are 
c*xamined and compared with the standards obtaining in previous years ; and 
before a change is made in the standards of any crop, the results in the 
experimenting district are carefully scrutinised. The standards of 1892 were in 
many cases calculated in mauuds, and, when reduced to pounds, the results 
were misleading. In recent years, these standards for land of average quality, 
both irrigated and unirrigated, have been altered. The general trend of the 
changes is in an upward direction. The yield of maize has increased from 
950 to 1,050 lbs., sugarcane from 2,500 to 2,600 lbs., and of cotton from 
150 to 100 lbs. in the Uifited Provinces. In the Punjab, the average outturn 
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of irrigated rice lias increased from 1,120 to 1,183 lbs., of irrigated wlicat.froni 
935 to 99411)8., and of irrigated and unirriguted barley from 903 to 1,053 Ib-s. and 
from 520 to 652 lbs. respeeti\ cl>'. Sugarcane in Madras has been raised from 
5,127 to 6,089 lbs. In some cases tlx* standards have decreased : in Jlurina 
(Lower), the average oiitliirn of liusbed rice has decreased from 1,200 to 1,170 
lbs in the Punjab, the outturn of irrigated .sujriireane has deereased fniUi 1,727 to 
l,()07lbs., and of uiiirrigaled from J,390 to 1,288 lbs. The estimates for these 
(•roj)s were evidently pitched too higli in previous yenrs. Croy)-(*utting experi- 
njontsare not uniformly curried out in ull Provinces. Jn the Bombay Presidency 
tlies(* experiments have been discontinued sinc*i‘ September 1909. 

Stafistu'n nj Cattfr, 

13. Statistics of agricidliiral stock hav’^c been collected in various provijices tiwMIm 
from time to time and the figures have been published in Volume I of the 
' ‘ Agricultural Statistics.’ * The imdhods of compilation, howe^ver, have not been 
identical and the statistics for the earli(*T years of this enquiry are of doubtful 
value. In some provinces tlie figures includ<s while in otlujrs they exclude, animals 
ill towns, cities and cautonmonts. i)ui-ing the last 8 or 10 years, specially from- 
1905. the accuracy of tln^ figures lias been greatly improved. 

l‘J. In Assam a census of agricultural stock is takcui eveiy 5 velars but it 
not tak(Mi simultaneously in the diflerciit districts. The figures published* in 
agricultural statistics tor Assam ilu iu»t also include those for the permanently 
setthid tracts in (Joalpara. for Iraclsothcr than tlic Jainti Parganas in Sylhet and 
for 1h<‘ Hill tracts. Jn Bengal, statistics of tlu^ live-stock are exceedingly scarce 
and, even when available, arc not very reliable. Tlio methods of their calculation 
huve, however, greatly improved in recent years, especially in tracts where surveys 
arc being made or record of rights prt'pared. Thu figures are not collected every 
year but only when tin* tracts ar<^ under survey. Prom 1908-09 complete estinuites 
lia\e lieen made liiid ineludt»d iti Hi(‘ agrie.ultural statistics. Last 3 ’'eaT\ however, 
thcDircetor of Agriculture mach' nn imh^peiident enquiry, luit the figures obtained 
by him did not ostensibly agree with those Avliicli were collected in the ordinnry 
way and ]>ublish(‘d in the “ Agricultural Statistics.' In tin* Ihiiled Provinces, 
until 1897-98, statistics of agricultural stock were colle.cted bj" an annual census 
made by the Patwaris at tin* timt* of recording the spring crops. A rough record 
for each tenant was made by the Patwaris and examuied from tiiiie to lime b\' 
the Kaniingoes and Ili(‘ resultant ic^lals werc^ ])reserved in 1 he Palwari's j»a])ers 
These slatislies aii*., howe\-er, now coiiee.ted once every 5 years wIkmi a censiv> 
is taken in <‘acli district. The lal(*sl census was laktm in 1908-09 in all districts 
except Almora and Garhwal, for which the figures of the previous census (d' J S9S-99 
were retained. In the Punjab, until 1897-98, the returi;s ucre furnished hv Patwaris 
who counted cattle in a village every 4ih year when a vil];ige Jamabaiidi was 
prepared, ^fhe enumeratioii was, however, not made at any gi\e.n tinu* but only 
when tlic Patwaris found time lor it between April and. August. TIiLn was 
unsatislactoiy and the system was replaced by a. census for the wlnde ])rovineA‘. 
to be taken every 5th year, in the first week of Februarv. Tin* last e(ujsus was 
taken in 1909. In the C* ntral Provin(-*es. the figures are collected annually li<‘t weon 
the first of January and the 15th of March by the J*atwaris fur eaci: ^■iliil.g< within 
the areas in their charge. The total figure is recorded l)y Kanungoes in tJie I’ahftil 
in a village registeA’, from which returns lor tlu’i whole district are ])j'(‘j)ared. All 
animals w'hich belong to residents of the viJlag<' arc included while ihosr wJiich 
are temjiorarily in the village for grazing or otluT purposes, and do not belong to 
residents, arc excluded. Stocks in cities, large towns and cantonments have been 
included from 1898-97 and those in forest villages from 1907-08. Iji Bombay^ 
until 1901-02» the figures were collected annually by village ofiicersby a house- 
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to-house enquiry in June. In that year it was decided to take a census quin- 
quennially, and the last such census was taken in 1909-10. All animals belonging 
to a family are entered against the name of the head of the family, even though 
otlic animals might at the time be absent from the village. Animals belonging to 
thcr villages are excluded and those belonging to a roving grazer who has no 
permanent residence are noted, but arc not included in the village records. These 
are tested periodically by Circle Inspectors. In Madras until 1898-99 a census of 
cattle in ryotwari villages was taken annually. In that year it was decided to take 
a quinquennial census and the last such census was taken in 1909-10. In some of 
those villages, notably in Inam villages, where there is no suitable agency for the 
work. Collectors obtained the information as best as they could. Previous to 1909-10 
no information was collected regarding live-stock in permanently settled or zemin- 
dary estates and in tovrns and cantonments that did not form part of any revenue 
village. The figures for Madras and Bombay are, it may be noted, considered 
to be more accurate than those of other provinces, owing to the earlier introduction 
in these provinces of the system of collecting cattle statistics. In collecting the 
statistics for this report, figures for only those districts have been included for 
wLii h statistics are available continuously or for successive periods. 
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Stotistics of Rainfall. 

{ChapU^r III, l arje 17^ para- H.) 

1. There are two main harvests in India—the kharif and the rabi. Tlie. sowing 

•of the autumn or kharif crops begins usually in June with the burst of the siiiith- 1111 ?*^ wbieh thej 
west monsoon and extends to July. Between September and December the*"®*^^’ 
various kharif crops are reaped. Tlie spring or rabi crops, which require less rain 
than the kharif, are sown in October and November, and ripen in March and 
April. If the south-west monsoon fails in the earlier months, -considerable 
quantities of land, which would otherwise have been taken up by tlje kharif, are 
taken up by the rabi provided the September rains and liie north-east monsoorj 
prove satisfactory. It is, therefore, necessary to difterentiatc between the rain¬ 
falls upon whicJi the two different crops depend. The imyiortant factor to bear in 
mind is that seasonable rather than t otal rainfall is what influencuis the prosperity . 

( f the jieasant, and some parts of India suffer as often from an excess as from 
a deficiency of rainfall, though not as sevcrclv. 

2. The south-west monsoon, the effect of which extends throughout the whole 
of India, including Burma, falls between June and October, while the north¬ 
east monsoon, wdiich is really the south-west monsoon in retreat, falls bet.ween 
October and December and gives the south-east of India, consisting chiefly of the • 
Tamil-speaking districts of Madras, its heaviest; rainfall. It also extends to the 
southern parts of the Hyderabad State and as far north as the Southern Maratha 
country in Bombay. The Central Provinces, Berar and the north of Hyderabad 
also get from this monsoon light showers which are highly beneficial to the rabi 
crops of wheat, linseed and gram on the black soil of these parts. Northern Imija - 
gets its chief supply from the south-west monsoon, but the occasional light showers 
in the winter make the weathiu* well suited for the rabi. The cxtrmie north¬ 
western areas and the Punjab get about half their average rainfall in the winter. 

Thv; only parts that get any appreciable rainfall during the hot weather, i.c., 
from March to May, arc Bengal, Assam and Burma. 

3. The total rainfall for each circle has been calculated by taking year by year Total rainfall in aaA 

the total number of inches of rainfall for all the registering stations in the circle wmpllfi.. 

and dividing this by the number of registering stations. In some jilaces, e,g., 

(yherapunji, the Khasi and Jaintia hills of Assam, etc., the rainfall is exceptionally . • 

heavy. These stations have, therefore, been excluded in calculating the averages 

as their inclusion would have vitiated them and they would not then have 
been proper indices of the fluctuations in the rainfall. 

4. The amount and general distribution of rainfall varies considerably from Voriotioiii im tiin- 
month to month. For the whole of India, the mean rainfall in May is 2*60 inches ; mono!" ** 
in June 7“10 inches ; in July 11*25 inches ; in August 9*52 inches ; in September 

t5’78 inches ; and in October 3*15 inches. These figures indicate that the rainfall 
is unevenly distributed among the several months. The monsoon also does not 
advance simultaneously in the different provinces. It begins on the Malabar 
coast about June 3rd ; on the Bombay coast about June 5th ; in the Central 
Provinces about June 10th ; in Bengal and Behar about June Ifith: in the United 
Proviace.B between the 20th and 25th ; and in the Punjab about June 30th. The 
rainfall even in its normal incidence falls into short periods of alternate light and 
pulses, these pulses following roughly, on the average, cxery fortnight. It is 
undoubted tliat these pulses are irregular in their incidence, but it is roughly, 
oorrect to say that, in Western India at any rate, the periods marked, by heavy 
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falls are timed to occur about the dates, 17th June, 12th July and 10th and 
31st August, tliese major pulses diminishing in their intensity after the middle 
of July. Minor pulses usually occur about 5th June, 1st July, 10th and 25th 
September and 20th October and during the intermediate periods the fall is 
lighter. 

SSnSi 5. The success or failure of tlie crops depends more on the distribution of 

StaMbvtira off the the rainfall than on the aggregate fall during any period. Dr. H.H. Mann. Principal 
of the Agricultural College, Poona, pointed out how very difEerent the outturn of 
the kharif and rabi may be in two years when the total Tainfall may not differ 
substantially. He showed the importance of this factor by analysing the rainfall 
at Bdrdmati in the Nira Valley of the Poona District. In the years 1904 and 
1905 the total rainfall was almost the same, but the distribution w^as entirely 
different and the harvests dissimilar. 
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. 0. To bring into prominence this special characteristic of rainfall is extremely 

difiicuU. Statistics of the fall every week or even fortnightly and their com¬ 
parison with the normal w^ould probably show how far it was seasonable, but 
it has not been found possible to make such a compilation. Tables are published 
showing the total monthly fall in each circle year by year. The months have 
als(» be«;ii grouped periods ol liesivy, moderate, light or no rainfall, and 
the t otal rainfall in each of these periods in the different circles is also published. 
The grouping of the months depends largely on the locality. As a general rule 
the south-west monsoon spreads from June to September or Octobej*, and, as in 
ScAith Madras, the Jiorth-east monsoon from October to December, but tho condi¬ 
tions differ in <lifferent localities. The following are the groupings : — 

JW the Bonibatj circles : —June to Sepiombor, October to February, March 
to May, 

Fm' the Madras circles: —June to September, October to DcccmbcM*, January 
to March, A]>ril and May. 

For the Pui^joh circles: —tlune to September, October and November, 
. Decemljer to March, April and May. 

For the circles m.Bengal, Bihar aM Orissa and Assam: —June to September, 
October and November. December to February, March to May. 

• For the United Provhices cin^les: —^April to August, September and October. 
November to March. 

For the Central Provinces and Berar circles: —June to August, Septeinljer 
to November, December to February. March to May. 
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APPfix^'DlX F. 

Siimmary of thti Injurious Effects on Crops of Shortage, Excess or Uneven 

Distribution of Raiiifaii. 

(JhupUr VI, pttye OJ, para. Jd-i. 


!• 1891-92. In Bengal and Bihar, a deficiency of rainfall during the BMgii 

months of June to September damaged the winter rice-crop to a certain extent *** 

almost throughout the Presidency. The rainfall during the months of 
October and ^Novemlier was also deficient and affected the rnhi crops seriously. 

In the Punjab, the year was one of severe drought and there was hardly any, 
district west of the Sutlej, v/here the rainfall was more than half the normal. 

The want of rain was most mai'ked in the winter months and the rain crops 
suffered heavily in consc(]uence. In the Madras Presidency, the South-West • 
monsoon was very late and seriously deficient, and the North-East monsoon," 
although fairly good in some districts, failed in others. 'I'he result was that 
the season was disastrous for the Presidency. The outturns of crops were 
ver^^ poor and in many distric’ts vast areas were either left waste or yielded 
practieally nothing, and the inevitable consecpicnce was a serious scarcity. 

2. 1893-94. In the Central Provinces, there was an excess of rainfall in i(«is-94. Couial 

l^povincps* 

the winter and spring month.s, and this resnlled in an e\tetisi\e and very 
serious damage to the rahi crops. 

3. 185)4-9,5. In the Ihiited Provinces of .\gra. and Oudh. the rainfall in Urfw 

August, and in the earlier part of September and OcIoIk r, was extraordinarily runjmb. 
heavy, causing inundations and serious damage to the kharif crop. The ralti • 

crop was also not up to the average owing to the continuance of the heavj’ 
rains u]i to November. In the Punjab, the kfiarij crops over large areas wei;e 
destroyed by floods caused by heavy rainfall. 

4. 189,5-90. In the United Provinces of .\gra .and Oudh. the /•/////••//isns-ss. unitei 
season rainfall, though sufficient in qu.antity on the whole, was iharac'terisc'cl.J.IJIijB'E* 

in the beginning, by heaw and sudden falls, and ended abruptly heloi'c the 
later autumn crops had been sufficiently irrig.atod. I hc rahi sea.son was .ilso 
very dry and winter rains were pr.aotically .absent. In scA'cral parts the rice 
crop failed and the rahi crop was much below the aver.agp. In the Punj.a,b; 
the July and September rains were very light and there Avere practically no 
cold A^"eather rains. I'hc insufficiency of rainfall led to the failure of the 
kharif crops in large areas and the rahi crof) also was piHtr. 'I'he fodder cro])s 
suffered most. 

5. 1896-97. In Bengal and Bih.ar, r.ainfall was deficient in June, July, isnii-si. ii«iigd 
.and August, and ceased early in September. In October and even in Novem- 

her, the rainfall was everywhere deficient. The winter rice crop, Avhich was 
injured by the deficient rainfall of .Inly and Augnst. w.as ruined by the too 
early cessation of the monsoon. The absence of rain in October Avas further 
aggravated in the rijiarian districts of Northern and hiastern Rengal by the 
unusually low level of the rivers which did not rise high enough to inundate 
the bhils whore much of the winter ric« crop is grown. As a result, the winter 
rice crop for these provinces, as a whole, yielded less limn half the noi-mal 
outturn. The rafn crop was also much lielow the aA'crage. 

6. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the kharif rains wereisH-tr. lUM 
scanty and ill-distributed, and also ceased early. The irrigated crops of the pHHjlIE** 
kharif season did fairly well, but the unirrigated ores dried up altogether or 
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gave a very meagre outturu. The rahi season opened badly, but seasonable 
rainfall coming in soon after, the crop was, on the whole, not bad, except in 
Bundolkhand, where the wheat crop was almost a total failure. In the I’un- 
jab, the extreme lightness of the monsoon rains and their early and abrupt 
cessation caused extensive injury to the kharif crops which failed over an 
’abnormally large area. 


IBM-tT. Cmtial 
mflDCMnl 

■aliM rraUeadei. 


FunlM ot 18tT. 


7. In th<; Bombay Presidency, the Soutli-West monsoon was very weak at 
the beginning, but later on the kharif ruins were very heavy causing floods in 
certain tracts. The monsoon, however, ceased very early in September and 
there was no rain in October and the greater part of November. As a conse¬ 
quence, both the kharif and rahi crops on unirrigated lands were very poor 
yielding lo.ss than half the normal outturn. Irrigated crops, specially in 
Sind, however, did fairly well. In the Central Provinces, there was drought 
in the months of Otdxjbcr and November throughout the province. The 
kharif crop was very poor, rice in most districts did not yield an Jiverage of 
even hal f the normal and other f(X)d-crop8 were even worse. In Madras, the 
North-East monsoon failed over large areas in the Circars and the Decican 
districts. Floods also damaged the crops in Godavari, Kistna, Tanjoi-e and 
Trichinopoly. The crop outturn was very poor- paddy yielded about half 
the normal produce and other food-crops did worse. 

8. The season was bad throughout the country and this led to a wide¬ 
spread famine. 

n 180S-!)9. In the Punjab, there was dn.ught in the kharif season and 
the kharif cro]) failed largely. The winter rains were also light and as a 
ooiiscquencc. the rahi crop yielded a poor outturn. 


itM-isM. Bengal, 10. 1899-1900. The rainfall in Bengal and Bihar in the months of April 
MharnadPnn|ab. Auguf.t was excessive and extremely ill-distributed. The bh-adoi crops 
• suffered considerably in consequence. In (Uiota Nagpur, during September- 
December, there was very little rain; the fall in .laniiary was excessive, but 
deficient an h'ebruary; the season consequently proved disastrous to the rahi 
crops in large areas. In the Punjab, there was a total failure of the monsoon 
rains; the autumn months were much drier than usual and there was no rain 
in December. As a consequence, there was a total failure of the kharif crops 
—live and a half million acres with kharif crops on unirrigated land were- 
altogether withered up. Owing to entire absence of rain in the sowing season, 
the lowness of the water-level in wells and even the perennial canals having 
been affected by drought, the rahi crop also failed largely, particularly in 
unirrigated lands where the rabi outturn was worse than that of the kharif. 
The failure of the unirrig.ated rahi area w'as S.*) per cent, of the total. 


Centnl 
PmlBMl inl 

■•nfeir ul 
Hadna Fmldeatlei. 


11. In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon current was weak and only 
light showers fell. During subsequent months also the fall was light and in- 
suflicient for kharif crops, specially ricA'; towards the end of the kharif season, 
however, there was some heavy rainfall in some tracts. But in the larger 
part, of the Presidency, the rainfall emtinued light and the rahi season was 
one of unprecedented drought. Both in the kharif and rabi seasons seedlings 
in vast areas withered for want of rain, and considerable tracts could not be 
sown at <all. and even in the areas, on which crops came to maturity, the yield 
w’as much below normal. In Sind, however, the condition of the crops was a 
little better. In the Central Provinces also, both the kharif and rabi rains 
failed completely and both crops suffered immensely. The loss of crops in the 
different districts ranged, on the whole, from half the average yield to an 
almost total loss. In Madras, the rainfall was deficient in many parts of the 


•Presidency and the season was, on the whole, unfavourable to agriculture.. 
The outturn of paddy was half the normal and that of other crops less. 
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12. The extensive failure of the crops in the Punjab, the Bombay Presi- nuniae •( iMt. 
dency and Central Provinces and also in Kajputana and Central India, led 

to a serious famine and caused acute distress throughout the country. ' 

13. 1900-01. In the United Provinses, the kharif season ruins set in un¬ 
usually late and were scanty and the distribution also was uneven. Later, 
the rains were ample and in places extraordinarily heavy, causing damage to 
lowland crops. The rabi season was bright at the beginning but continuance 
of rain and cloudy weather altered the situation materially at the end. The 
kharif crops were, on the whole, 25 per cent, below the normal and of the rahi 
crops wheat suffered most. 

14. 1901-02. In Bengal and Bihar, the early cessation of the .monsoon 
damaged the winter rice crop everywhere excc23t in Eastern Bengal. There 

was drought in October when rain was urgently needed to swell the grain. In Proirineefc 
Bihar, a dry September increased the mischief and caused a serious crop 
failure in the unirrigated districts. The abrupt termination of the monsoon' * 

also retarded rabi sowings and although there were heavy showers at the end 
of November, the subsequent drought extending to the middle of March • 
damaged this crop. In the Bombay I’residcncy, rains were scanty up to. ’ 

September when some rain fell only in certain tracts. Both kharif and rahi 
crops suffered heavily and in some places the crops were almost a total loss. 

In the Central Provinces, the kharif rains were badly distributed and 
the rahi season was almost rainless. Both the crojjs were damaged and the 
total yield was about 25 per cent, lower than the normal. 

15. 1902-03. The monsoon rainfall in the Central Provinces commenced iste-os. 

late and was light throughout and ceased extraordinarily early in some dis- . . 

tricts. A heavy storm also damaged the ripening kharif crops and as a 

result, the rice croj) was a failure and the other crops also were affected to 

some extent. <u 

16. 1904-05. In the United Provinces of Agra ,T.nd Oudh, the kharif im4-w. 
season was fair except in the eastern districts and Buudelkhand where the M^StonSSsT*** 
croiJs suffered first from wet and then from drought. The outtum ifi Bundel- 

khaiid was poor all round. The rabi crops throughout the province were 
poor due to cold .and frost. In the Bombay Pre.sidency, the rainfall in the 
first part of the year, though heavy in some places, was generally in defect. 

Afterwards drought prevailed up to September; some heavy rains falling at 
the time did a little good to the kharif crops and helf)ed rahi sowing, but later 
in the season there was practically no rain. Paddy yielded from half to 
two-thirds of the normal outtum, while the other crops, kharif and rahi, did •. ‘ 

worse. 

17. 1905-06. In the Bombay Presidency, in the begiiming of the year, iMS-as. 
there were light to heavy showers which helped khanf sowings. But the rain¬ 
fall was afterwards in defect throughout the province, except in some parts, 
which were visited by storm and whore heavy rains damaged the seedlings. 

Tlfe deficient rainfall was harmful to the ripening of the kharif crops .and to 
rahi sowings. Some rain subsequently fell but did not do much good. The 
kharif crop was much below the average and the rahi crop was a.lmost a total 
failure. In Sind, conditions were comparatively better, but even there the 
outturns were below normal. As a consequence of these failures, famine wp.s 
declared in this province and relief works had to be opened. 

18. 1906-07. In Bengal and Bihar, want of rain in April and Mayi*as-«. 
delayed the sowings of the hhadoi crops. The crops suffered from floods in SnSk 
Bihar and some districts in Lower Bengal and the outtum for the province 

was 70 per cent, of the normal. Winter rice suffered from the irregular dis¬ 
tribution of rainfall during the monsoon season. In Bihar and some districts 
of Bengal, the crop was damaged by floods and excessive rain. The outturn 
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was about 25 per cent, below normal. In Bihar, there was insufficient rain 
during the early growth of the rahi crops but, in February and March, when 
tliey were ripening or being harvested, cloudy weather, rain and hail did ex¬ 
tensive damage. In the Punjab, the rahi season was rainless at the commence¬ 
ment—^then came a period of light showers. Subsequently some abnormal and 
ill-distributed rain fell with a spell of hot weather. The rahi season was, on 
the whole, unfavourable and wheat suffered heavily, 
im-w. 19. 1907-08. In Bengal and Bihar, the hitadoi crops were damaged by 

■MgiiuiBihH. rainfull during the monsoon, and the cessation of rain in the begin¬ 

ning of September aggravated the injury. Heavy rain and consequent floods 
injuriously affected the winter rice crop in Bihar, Orissa, Chota Nagpur and 
part of South-West Bengal, while the failure of rains in September and 
October completed the destruction. The paddy on high lands was a total 
failure, and the average outturn of the provinces was very poor. The 'rahi 
* -crops were also seriously affected, yielding an outturn of about two-thirds of 

the average. 

oSttfmTinem Sharif rains were late in the United Provinces of Agra and 

ni pnjtb. '. Oudh, and there was dryness and drought during the latter months. The 
kharif crop was thereby seriously injured, and the condition of rice was dis¬ 
astrous. In the Punjab, the pre-monsoon period was marked by a general 
heavy rain. The monsoon rains were, however, late and terminated abruptly, 
to the disaster of the kharif crops. Winter rains were also late, but when they 
did come they were excellent. Conditions, hwever, soon changed and an ad- 
. verse season prevailed up to the end. In the kharif, most of the dry crops 
were practically lost and the outturns on wet lands were also affected by 
drought. The average outturn was less than two-thirds of the normal. The 
rahi crops were also affected, but not so badly as the kharif. 
rfitiffrii n hiii kharif rains in the Bombay Presidency, though generally up to 

Hi Btnktym? the average, were very unseasonable and ill-distributed, and the rahi rains were 
■aiiH rmUendM. tJu^ugiiout deficient. In Sind, matters were made worse by the inundations 
being lo<v. The kharif outturn was much below the average, though rahi was 
not bad. Both the kharif and rahi crops yielded between 30 to 60 per cent, 
of the average outturn. In the Central Provinces, the monsoon came late. 
The rainfall was deficient in some parts and in others excessive. Although 
some subsequently well-distributed rains improved matters, but as the season 
advanced prospects became worse, and after some light showers the monsoon 
• ended abruptly and untimely. The rahi ‘season thus opened badly and 
• .. hlthough relieved to a certain extent by general rain later on, the season was 

unfavourable. All the kharif crops fared badly, the outturn being about half 
the normal, and, in some cases, less. The rahi crop was much better than the 
kharif and yielded about 70 per cent, of the normal outturn. In Madras, the 
South-West monsoon was generally deficient and not well-distributed. In 
some districts, however, there was exceptionally heavy rainfall, causing floods 
and destroying crops. In the other districts also the outturn was poor. 
FMaiM stitM. 22. As a result of this widespread failure of crops, famine was declared 

over iarge areas almost throughout India and relief works were opened to 
alleviate distress.' 

ftw-w. 23. 1908-09. In Bihar, want of rains during the monsoon, and their 

•SSSj. early cessation affected the hhadoi crops adversely. In Lower Bengal 

also this crop was damaged by excessive rainfall in July. The average 
outturn for these parts was lower than two-thirds of the normal. The 
meteorological conditions also affected the winter rice crops in Bihar, and in 
, Lower Bengal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, the crop was damaged by heavy 
rainfall in July and August and the cessation of rain early in October. The 
outturn of the crop was over twenty-five par cent, below normal. In Eastern 
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Bengal, however, this year was marked by.a defect of rain fall almost through¬ 
out the year and both the hhadoi and winter rice suffered seriously. The rabi 
crops suffered from the absence of rain, especially in North Bihar, and 
although there was some rain in the latter part of January and beginning 
of February, it was ill-distributed. The outturn was about two-thirds of the 
normal yield. In the Bombay Presidency, the kharif rains were about the 
average in more than a third of the province, in less than a third it was above 
the average while in the remaining third it was markedly deficient. The 
rabi rains were in serious defect throughout. In Sind, the season was favour¬ 
able at the beginning, but heavy rains came later on, damaging crops. The 
outturn of the kharif crops, as indicated by the rainfall, was lietween 40 to 75 
per cent, in some tracts, between 80 to 100 per cent, in others, while in the rest 
it was as low as 8 to 25 per cent. 

24. 1909-10. In the Bombay Presidency, the kharif rains were generally ists-i*. 

good except in some parts v/here they were short. The rabi rains were in Madn»R«iUaicieK 
defect throughout the province. The outturn of kharif in the eastern districts 
was low and ranged between 40 to 75 per cent, of the normal. The rabi 
crops yielded good results in some parts, but bad in others, the yield ranging- 
between 40 to 90 per cent., except in Gujarat where it was between 60 to 120 
per cent. In Sind, the season was made unfavourable by a low and short in¬ 
undation in addition te deficient rainfall. The outturn of kharif crops- in 
Sind averaged between 50 to 75 per cent, and of rabi between 60 to 90 per cent, 
of the normal. In the Madras Presidaiey, the rainfall during the North- 
East monsoon was deficient throughout the province and markedly so in some 
districts. The outturn of crops was much below the normal, the yield rang- » ■ 
ing between 50 per cent, to normal, the latter having been attained in only a 
few districts and that also for one or two crops. ^ 

25. 1910-11. In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon set in late 
then there was a trying break, followed, however, by good rains. The seasoil 
was specially bad in Gujarat and Sind. In Gujarat, both the kJiMrif and 
rabi crops yielded from 60 to 90 j)cr cent, of the normal and the yield of rice 
in Sind was only 42 per cent. 

26. 1911-12. In the Punjab, the monsoon commenced with general rain 

for a few days and then a prolonged drought ensued, with some fitful r.aius and MadiMPra^ 
in August and September; and the monsoon dis.a])pcarcd by tlu^ end of Sep *'*"*'**• 
tember after a cyclonic storm. It w’as thus very defective and was also 
singularly ill-timed. The rabi season opened well but was followed by aii 
alarmingly dry weather in February and March; the apprehended disaster 
was, however, averted by some good showers in April and May. All the kharif 
crops fared badly and the outturn was much below the normal. But the 
rabi gave pretty good results, the wheat crop being almo.st a bumper ouc. 

In the Bombay Presidency, the kharif season was extremely unpropitious. 

The monsoon current weakened soon after opening. A fresh current set in 
after a time, but it lasted only a short while. There were then, consecutively, 
a long brerk, moderate rain, and no or very deficient rain. The rabi rains 
were also much short of the normal. The kharif crops in some parts of 
Gujarat were absolute failures while in the other jiarts of the Presidency the 
yield was poor. The rabi crops gave a moderate outturn only in favourable 
situations helped by irrigation, elsewhere they averaged very poorly. In 
Sind, the outturn of all crops was hardly fair. In Madras, the rainfall 
during the South-West monsoon was either insufficient or untimely. The 
paddy crop averaged between 60 to 80 per cent, of the normal, other food- 
crops giving a worse yield in some districts. 

27. It may be noted that apart from bad rainfall, there are other influ- otter 
ences that militate against a good harvest, e.g., floods, hailstorm, frost, rust, 
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cloudy weather, intense cold, etc. Locusts and other insects and field rats 
also cause extensive injury to the crops. Thus in Bengal and. Bihar, floods 
did considerable damage to the crops in 1860-91. Destructive floods in 1803- 
04 caused serious loss to both the hhadoi and winter rice crops. In 1805-06, 
cyclonic storms and floods played havoc on the hhadoi and winter rice crops, 
particularly in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in 1806-97, th^ destroyed 
these crops over large areas. In 1808-90, there were again h^^h floods in 
Bihar and a portion of South-West Bengal, and in the latter area the situation 
was made worse by locusts, grasshoppers and other insect-pests. The frost in 
the February of 1004-05 did much damage to the sttmding crops in Bihar and 
North Bengal. Unusually high floods seriously damaged both the hhadoi and 
winter rice crops in Eastern Bengal and Bihar in 1005-06, and the condition 
was repeated in 1006-07, when part of Lower Bengal was also affected. In 
1907-08, floods occurred again in Orissa, Chota Nagpur and part of Southern 
and Western Bengal and caused some damage to the crops. 

28. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in 1891-02, considerable 
damage to the rahi crop was caused by high winds in March, and hail also 
did injury in some districts. In 1893-94, high winds, cloudy weather and 
insects did considerable damage to the ripening rahi crops. In 1806-97, 
hot west winds did extensive harm to the standing rahi crops. The rahi 
season of 1004-05 was marked by an exceptionally intense cold, damp and 
cloud, and there were frosts of unj)recedented severity in February. In 
1906-07, certain tracts of Bundelkhand suffered from storm and floods. In 
1910-11 and 1011-12, heavy floods caused disappointment in certain tracts. 

20. In the Punjab, rust appeared in the wheat in many parts of the pro¬ 
vince in 1894-95. In 1898-99, severe storm'* with or without hail raged over 
many parts, and locusts caused additional injury in Eastern Punjab. In 
1899-00, rust and field rats caused extensive injuries. la 1901-02, there 
were severe frosts in February, and in the frontier districts hailstorms and 
high winds in September and October caused much harm. The expectation 
of a bumper rahi crop in the frontier districts in 1006-07, was not fulfilled 
through cloudy weather and frequent hailstorms. In 1007-08, there were 
floods in the Indus valley, damaging crops to a serious extent, and hot winds 
and hailstorms in vhe frontier districts altered the favourable rahi season 
into an unfavourable one. And in 1909-10, part of the frontier districts 
were adversely affected by hailstorms, so much so that remissions of land 
revenue had to be sanctioned. 

30. In the Bombay Presidency, floods in 1896-97 caused injury to the 
Li'ops in some tracts, and this aggravated an already bad situation. In 
1904-05, locusts appeared and there , were severe cold and frost, all these 
affecting the rahi crops very adversely. In 1905-06, frosts added to the injury 
caused by deficient rainfall, and famine was declared in that province. In 
the Central Provinces, in 1890-91, hailstorms and high winds added 
to the abnormality of the rahi season, and cloudy weather and hailstorms did 
considerable damage to the ripening rahi crops in 1892-93. In 1894-95, the 
abnormally warm and cloudy weather in the winter months gave rise to 
blight, and there were insect pests also. In 1808-00, all the rahi crops were 
affected by frost. The province was visited by hailstorms daring 1903-04 and 
the damage caused was considerable over some areas, necessitating remission 
of revenue in some districts. In 1904-05, frosts in February seriously 
damaged the wheat crop which was otherwise good. In Madras, in 1860-91, 
heavy floods in October caused extensive damage. In 1005-06, a (^clonic 
storm of a rather disastrous ‘type , caused serious damage to the crops in 
September. And in 1907-08, heavy floods destroyed crops over wide areas. 
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mUe showinx Daflclencicj of 31 per cent, aod over and Excesses of 38 per cent, 
and over in RainMl in the several Circles in Important Seasons. 

(Vide qxira. J63, Chartter VI.) 


Year. 

Boilcicneios of .30 per cent, and over. 

1890 

Punjab, East. —^December 1889 
to March. 

Punjab, West. —^December 1889 
to March. 

Madras, West. —October to Dec¬ 
ember. 

1891 

Bengal, Northern and Eastern .— 
June to September. 

Bihar. —October and November . 
j Punjab, West. —J une to September 


1 

1 Sind. —June to September • 


Madras, North-East. —October to 
December. 

Madras^ North. —June to Septem¬ 
ber. 

Madras, North. —October to De¬ 
cember. 

Madras, Sovih. —June to Septem- 

j ber. 

■ Madras, West. —June to Septem¬ 
ber, 

1892 . I Bihar. —October to November . 

1 Agra Provinces, East. —September 
to October. 

Bufidelkhand. —Soptembor and 

October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West .— 
November 1891 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and West .— 
September and October. 

Punjab, East. —^December 1891 to 
March. 

Punjab, West. —^December 1891 to 
March. 

Madras, South —October to De¬ 
cember. 

I 

1893 .1 - 


i 


£:3ccb»o.s of 50 per ecut. and over. 


38 I 

! 

44 I 

65 i 

1 

! BundelJchand. —September to 24;.6 

66 : October. 

57 I Agra Provinces, North and West , 17S 

58 i Punjab, East. —December 1890 to 212 
1 MarcJi. 

15 I Punjab, West. —Doceinber 1890 to 170 
j March. 

30 I Deccan. —October 1890 to Febru- 171 
. ary. 

51 I Berar. —September to November' 231 

I 

55 'i Central Provinces. —September to 239 
I November. 

58 I 


21 ' Punjab, TFesf.—June to September 166 
39 ; Sind .— J une to September . 236 

61 i Berar. —September to November 223 

, Madras, North. —June to Septem- 151 
49 I ber. 

54 : 

30 i 

17 ; . 

42 ' 


: Bihar. —October and November . 16S 

j Agra Provinces, East. —September 179 
I and October. 

Bundelkhand. —April to August . 206 
; Bundelkhand. —September to 185 

October. 

j Agra Provinces, North and 186 

I West. —^November J892 to 

1 March. 

Agra Promnees, North and '168 
West. —September and October. 
Punjab, East. —^December 1892 to 228 
March. 

Konkan. —October 1892 to Feb- 174 
ruary. 


The figurtB ropresent tho propoHiou of tlio actual to norni'U (■• 100) r •infall in t!jo sooionn concorood. 
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DEFICIENCY AND EXCESS OF RAINFALL. 


[Afp. F. 


IMble • sboElHig Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per 
cent, and over in Bainfali in the several Circles in Important Seasons— 


Year. 


1893 


1894 


1895 


189. 


Duficiencios of 30 per cent, and over. 


MadroB^ West,- 
cembei. 


-October to De- 63 


Bihar. —October and November . 21 


Kxccbsch of 00 per cent, and over. 


Deccan. —October 1892 to Feb- 173 
ruaiy. 

Berar. —September to November 161 
Central Provinces. —September to 166 
November. 

Madras, North. —October to De- 161 
comber. 


Assam. —October and November. 266 
Bengal^ Northern and Eastern. — 188 
October and November. 

Bengali Southern and Western. — 163 

October and November. 

Bihar. —October and November . 314 

Agra Provincesy East. —September 219 
and October. 

Bundelhhand. —September and 267 
October. 

Agra Provinces^ North and West. — 229 
September and October. 

Punjab, East. —^December 1893 187 
tf> March. 

Punjab, Bast. —Juno to September 164 
Sind. —June to September. . 192 

Gujarat. —June to September . 161 

Berar. —September to November. 199 
Central Promnees. —September to 173 
November. 


Bundelkkand. —Sejitomber and 27 ! 

October. j 

Agra Provinces, North and West. — 67 1 
September and October. ! 

Punjab, West. —April and May . 48 

Central Provinces. —September to 42 
November. 


Bihur. —October and November . 12 

Agra Provinces, East. —September 10 
and October. 

Bundelkkand. —September and 7 

October. 

Agra Provinces^ North and West. — 24 
November 1896 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and West.— 4 
September and October. 

Punjab, East. —^December 1895 to 64 
March. 

Punjab, West. —^December 1895 to 66 
March. 

Punjabi WesL —Juno to September 69 

Berar.-^eptember to November . IS 

Central Provinces. —September to 24 
November. 


Agra Provinces, North and West. — 278 
November 1894 to March. 

Punjab, East. —^December 1894 to 175 
March. 


The figuros feprownt the proportion of the actual to normal («■ 100) rainfall in the aoaaons oonoemed.* 
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Table Showing l^ficlencics of 30 per cent* and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over in Rainfall in 'he several Circles in Important Seasons— contd. 


Year. 


1896 


1897 


1898 

1899 


1900 


Dcnciencius of 30 per cent, and over. 


Madras^ I^orth and East, —October 47 
to Docombor. 

Madras, North .—Juno to Sepiomber 65 ! 

Mad/ras, North, —October to De- 53 ’ 
comber. 

Bundelkhand. —September to Octo- 54 
bor. 

Konkan. —October 1896 to Febru- 35 
ary. 

Madras, North ,—October to De- 47 
comber. 

Madras, South. —October to De- 48 
comber. 


Excesses of 60 por cent, and ovor. 


I — 


Bihar.- —October to-Novembor . 278 
Sind, —June to September . ]91 


Bihar. —October to November 
Punjab, West. —April and May 


43 I Madras, South. —October to De- 164 
comber. 


47 i 
38 


Bihar. —October to November 
Agra Pronnees, East. —September 37 
to October. 

Bundelkhand. —September to Octo- 28 
ber. 

Agra Promnees, North and East. — 23 

September to October. 

Punjab, East .—^December 1898 to 40 

Marcli. 

Punjab, East, —^Jiiiie to September 48 
Punjab, June to September 57 

Sind. —Juno to September . . 1 

Gujarat. —June to September . 30 

Konkan. —Juno to September . 50 

Deccan. —^June to September . 55 

Berar. —June to August f , . 40 

Bcrar. —September to Ndveniber . 20 

Central Provinces, —June to August 59 
Central Provinces. —S(*i)tember to 23 
November. 

Madras, North-East. —October to 57 
December. 

Madras, North ,—October to 40 

December. 

Madras, South. —June to Soptem- G9 
ber. 

Madras, West. —June to September 67 
Madras, West ,—October to De- 53 
comber. 

Agra Provinces, East. —April to 66 
August. 

Punjab, East. —^December 1899 to 53 
March. 

Konkan. —October 1899 to Febru- 33 
ary. 

Madras, North-Ea^t’ —Octolier to 61 
December. 

Madras, North, —October to De- 52 
cember. 

Madras^ Wert, —October to De- 54 
cember. 


Agra Provinces, East. —^April to 159 
August. 


Agra Provinces, East. —September 160 
and October. 

Punjab, West. —April to May . 171 

Central Provinces. —September to 162 
November. 


The figuxefl ropicBent the proportion of tho actual to normal (i^lOO) rainfaU^in the seasons concemsd. 
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IWHe showing Defldeneies of 30 per cent nnd over and Bzeesses of 50 per cent 
and over in Rainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons— 


Year. 

DoiicivucicB oi 30 per cent, and over. 

Exccssos of 60 per cent, and over. 

1901 

Bihar. —October and November . 35 

Agra Promnees, North and West. — 223 
November 1900 to February. 


Agra Provinces^ East. —April to 69 
August. 

Bundelkhand. —September and 63 
October. 

Punjab, West. —June to Septem- 65 
ber. 

Sind. —^June to September . . 29 

Gujarat. —Juno to September . 65 

Konkan. —October 1900 to Fobru- 17 
ary. 

Deccan. —October 1900 to Febru- 46 
ary. 

Berar. —Soptombor to November 60 

Central Promnees. —September to 65 
November. 

Punjab, East. —^December 1900 to 163 
March. 

1902 

Bihar. —October to November . 45 

Agra Promnees, North and West. — 20 
November 1901 to February, 

Punjab, East. —December 1901 to 16 
March. 

Punjab, December 1901 to 17 

March. 

Konkan. —October 1901 to Fobru- 53 
ary. 

Madras, West. —April and May . 68 

Central Promnees. —June to 65 
August. 

Sind. —June to September . • 167 

im 

BwndeZMand.—April to August . 67 

Bengal, Southern and Western. — 158 

October and November. 


Agra Promnees, North and West. — 27 
November 1%2 to March. 

Bihcrr. —October and November • 227 


Sind. —Juno to September . . 67 

Agra Provinces, East. —September 257 
and October. 

BuncZeZAdbnd.—September and Oo- 241 
tober. 

Agra Provinces, NorthandWest. — 231 
September and October. 



Deccan. —October 1902 to Febru- 188 
ary- 

Central Provinces. —September to 151 
November. 

Madras, North.^Oetoheit to De- 196 
comber. 

1904 . . 

Agra Provinces, East. —September 64 
and October, 

Bihar. —October to November . 167 


Bundelkhand. —September and 40 

October. 

Punjab, East. —December 1903 to 151 
March. 


Agra Provinces^ North and WeH. — 63 
November 1903 to March. 

Punjab, East. —June to September 67 
Punjab, West.Sune to September 67 
June to September . • 12 

Gujarat. —June to September . 46 

Punjab, West. —^December 1903 to 205 
March. 


Berar.^-June to August • . 68 

• 


The fipiieo ropreiont the propurtion of the aotoal to normal (»100) roinf&ll in the seMons conoemecU 
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Table showing Dellciencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over in Rainfall in the several Circles In Important Seasons —conidm 


Year. 


Detii'ii'iK'ieH of 30 |ier cent, anil over. 


Exi rssfi. of iK) per eerit. and over. 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


I Madras^ North. —June to Septem¬ 
ber. 

Madras^ SoiUh. —October to De¬ 
cember. 


BUmt .—October to N i»vember 
Bundelktiand. — Alpril to August 

' Bundelkhand, —September to Octo¬ 
ber. 

' Agra Provimies. North and West .— 
April to August. 

■ Agra Promnccs, North and M'es/.— 
September to October. 

Punjab, East. — June to Septem¬ 
ber. 

Punjab, West. —June to Septem¬ 
ber. 

Sind. —une to September . 
Konkan. —June to September 
Deccan. —J une to September 
Madras, North and East. —October 

j to December. 


Agra ProHnccs, East. —September 
■to October. 

Bcrar. —September to November 


. Bihar. —October to November . 

Agra Provinces, East. —September 23 
to October. 

Bundelkhand. —September to Octo- 1 
ber. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. — 1 

September to October. 

Punjab, East. —June to September 67 I 

Konkan. —October 1906 to Fe.#- 56 I 
ruary. 

Berar. —September to November . 20 

Central Provinces. —September to 45 
November. I 

Madras, North and East. —October 65 I 
to December. 

Madras, Nor/A.—-October to Do- 65 
cember. 

. Bengal, Northern and Eastern. — 

June to September. 67 

Bengal. Northern and Eastern .— 
October to November. 27 


55 

56 ; 

I 

{ 

i 

19 i Agra Provinces, North and West. — 217 

November 1904 to March. 

38 Punjab, East. —December 1904 to 15? 
March. 

62 
58 ; 

62 

69 


28 
63 : 
65 . 
39 ; 


41 , Bundelkhand. —Sex>tcmber to Octo- 233 
ber. 

48 Agra Provinces, North and We^t. — l59 

j November 1905 to March. 

■ Punjab, East. —December 1905 to 173 
I March. 

i Punjab, West. —December 1905 to 179 
March. 

< 

Agra Provinces^ North and West. — 167 

November 1906 to March. 

Punjab, East. —December 1900 to 188 
March. 

Punjab, West.- December 1906 to 156 
March. / 


Punjab, East. —J une to September 168 
Sind. —June to September . . 228 


The figures represent the proportion of the actual to normal («• 100) rainfall tho soaaoon uonoemud. 
VOL. I. * , 2 1 
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TaUe showing Deliclencies of S0 par cent, and over and Exeesses of per eent. 
and over in BalnfaD in the several Circles In Important Seasons— eontd» 


Year. 

Dcficieurioa of 30 per cent, and over. 


1908 

Bengal, Southern and Western .— 



October to November. 

34 


Bihar .—Juno to September 

63 


Bihar .—October to November 

36 


Agra Provinces, East .—September 
to October. 

53 


BundelkJuind .—September to Octo¬ 
ber. 

34 


Agra Provinces, North and West .— 

62 


November 1907 to March. 



Agra Provinces, North and West .— 
^^eptember to October. 

24 


Punjab, East ,—Dwcember 1907 to 61 
Mfircli. 


iConZ-rtw.—October ]907 to Fob- 35 
niary. 

Eei^un .—October J907 to Feb- 17 
riiary. 

Madras, North and East .—October 49 
to December. 

Madras, North .—October to Do- 39 
comber. 

Madras, West .—October to Do- 50 
comber. 


Exccsstts of 60 per cent, and oyer. 




1909 


1910 


Bihar .—October to November 55 

Agra Provinces, East .—September 69 
to October. 

BundelJchand .—September to 66 

October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 36 
—Novt^mber 1908 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and JVest. 67 
—September to October. 

Punjab, East .—^December 1908 to 54 
March. 

Punjab, West .—^December 1908 65 

to March. 

iCowifcaw.—October 1908 to Feb- 22 
ruary. 

Deccan .—October 1908 to Feb- 21 
niary. 

Central Provinces .—September to 58 
November. 

Madras, North and East. —Octo- 34 
ber to December. 

Madras, North .—October to De- 16 
comber. 

Madras, 8o%Uh .—October to De- 51 
cember. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 69 
—November 1909 to March. 

^’onAran.-—October 1909 to Feb- 80 

. ruary. 

Deccan .—October 1909 to Febru- 46 
ary. 


Bihar .—October to November 164 

BundeUchand .—September to 179 

October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 195 
September to October. 

Punjab, West.—3tme to Septem- 151 
ber. 

Sind .—June to September 161 


The figoffea reproneni the pfopurtion of tbejaotual to the normal 100) rainfall in the eeaaona ooaoeroed. 
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TaNe showing Oeficleneies of 3g per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 pw cent* 
and over in Rainfall In the several Circles In Important Seasons— comcHi. 


Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. I Excenscs of 50 pcT cent, and over. 


I Bihar. —Soptomber to November 181 
: CeMtral ProHncen. —September 167 
1 to November. 

Madras, North. —June to Sep- 161 
j tcmber. 

! 

1911 A liundelkhand. —Ajiril to August 50 . Bihar. —October to November . 189 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 46 I Agra Pronnccs^ East. —Sep- 187 

—April t'j August. | temlicu- to October. 

Punjab, East. —June to Seiitom- 60 | Bundclhhand. —September to 291. 

ber. j October. 

Punjab, West .—Juno tc Septem- 45 | Agra Provinces, North and West. 185 
ber. I —November 1910 to March. 

Sind. —June to September . . 7 ^ Agra Provinces. North and WesU 224. ’ 

—September 1910 to October. 

Gujarat. —June to September . 43 ' Punjab, East. —^December 1910 241 

to March. 

Deccan. —Juno to September , 64 : Punjab, —^December 1910 .222 

I to March. 

Madras, North. —October to De- 65 ' 

cember. 

1912 , Agra Provinces, East. —Septem- 25 

ber to October. 

Konkan. —October 1911 to Fob- 56 
ruary. 

Berar. —September to Novem- 44 

ber. • 

The figuroa represent the proportion of the actual to tliu norma] (» 100) rainfall in tliu so.isons (uitiburnod. • 


2 1 2 
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APPENDIX Q. 


nlonallkt 


The collection, classlflcation and compilation of wage stattstfes. 

(Chapter III, page IS, para. 46.) 

1. The official Bistricfc retuma of wages date from 1873. In that year the 
Government of India directed that District Officers should submit half-yearly 
returns showing “the average wages per month” of unskilled and skilled labour— 
an able-bodied agricultural labourer, and a syce or horsekeeper as'representative of 
a domestic servant being taken as types of the former, and n common mason, car¬ 
penter, or blacksmith being taken as a t 3 rpe of the latter. Information collected 
by tahsildars, mamlatdars, or, as in Bengal, by police officers in charge of thanas, 
forms the basis of the returns submitted by Collectors and these after examina¬ 
tion in the office of the Director of Agriculture or, as in Madras, b)' the Board of 
Bevenue, are published in the provincial Gazette. From these half-yearly returns, 
a series of comparative figures for selected (but not typical) districts in each 
province have been published annually in the “Prices jind Wages” since 1884 
together with the rates in the initial year 1873. 

2. It is to this source that one desirous of obtaining information on the econo¬ 
mics of an Indian province would invariably refer. It, however, fails entirely to 
give any reliable index of the fluctuations in the earnings of the different working 
classes in India. 'Fhe system of engaging and remunerating labour differs widely 
not only in different parts of India but also in the same district and in collating 
wage statistics it is impossible to expect the untrained agency employed in col¬ 
lecting the statistics to make the necessary’’ allowances for the v.arying conditions 
of employment. No discrimination has lieen made between rates prevailing in 
rural and urban areas, between agricultural rates and town rate.s, and in many 
vjases cash wages for labourers employed in towns or their neighbourhood which 
are in no way typical of the rates prevailing in agricultural areas have been 
Returned as such. Ilorsekeepers hav(‘ been taken as typical of domestic servants 
geneially, but the class represented is unimportant. Confusion is .also caused by 
combining under one head the wages of the mason, the carpenter and the black¬ 
smith, for their remuneration is far from ecjual and in some (iases the word 
“common” has been read as applying only to the mason, and wages have been 
returned for the carpenter or the blacksmith, and more particularly for the latter, 
at .'j scale far, above the average of the trade. 

3. Owing to their unsatisfactory nature rhe half-yearly statements have 
‘■‘"*'***‘ , been discontinued in the United Provinces from 1907, in Bengal and Madras 
h-om 1908, in the Central Provinces from 1909, and in the Punjab and the 
North West Frontier Province from 1910. From 1911 a quinquennial wage census 
has been int reduced in idl provinces and this is expected to afford a more reliable 
source of information about wages than was possible before. In addition to the 
information furnished half-yearly by Local Governments from 1873 till recent 
years, • statistics showing the rates of wages in industrial concerns, in the Public 
Works and Military Departments, in the Post Office, and on certain railways 
have also been annually published in the “Prices and Wages.” 

4. For the present enquiry it has been found impossible to utilise the statis¬ 
tics published in the “ Prices and Wages ” for agricultural labour, and for 
common masons, carpenters, or blacksmiths as representing skilled labourers. 
The results indicated by these statistics are m many cases wholly unreliable. 
Mr. Moreland in a note on the system of collecting statistics of wages in the 
United Provinces says: “During 29 years we find that cash wages have risen in six 
districts, fallen in four, and been stationary in one; that four, out of the six rises. 
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liave occurred in the more stagnant parts of the provinces; and that two, out of 
the three most prosperous districts, show a substantial fall. These conclusions 
.are contrary to all experience/" Mr. Shirras in a note on a quinquennial wage 
census for Eastern Bengal and Assam says: '"The average cash wages of 
agricultural labourers in Sylhet according to the lialf-yearlj' returns have declined 
during the last three years. Any one knowing the district is well aware that ^t 
is anything but so. No one from Cachar would accept the statement recorded 
in the returns that agricultural wages constantly declined between 1875 and 
1895."" 

5. To convert a labourer's remuneration to a common standard is a process 
of unusual difficulty. An average wage may be reported as varying between 5 giTen la 

and 12 rupees but no reliable (u>nclusioii.s can be draw!i from this unless wc j,J*'*^JJ2j^**** 
know the proportion of labourers who draw pay at the higher or lower rate^ siaiidirf. 

Though for many classes of labour, wages are paid by the month, and not by - 
the day or year, agricultural wages are extremely unsuitable to l)e reckoned by 
the month. I'hese wages are generally paid by the day and if a monthly rate . 
is calculated, the element of unemiiloymcnt has to be allowed for. ff the daily, 
rate is 2 Jinnas (i pies and the wage-earner is unemployed for 5 days in the month 
the real averages wage, for a month of 30 days is Its. 3 annas 14 pi(‘H G and not 
Us. 4 annas 11. Tn addition to the daily wage paid in cash or in paddy, coarse 
grain, or flour, there are such diverse it(ms as soim^ handfuls of parched peas, 
tobacco, a pot of sugarcane juice, n. bag of iingiimed cotton, or the loan of a 
plough and n xiair of bullocks, f'are must be taken as to what X)ric(\s arc to be * 
used in the conversion of grain wMges into cash wages. In the United Provinces, 
grain rates w(’re converted to cash at normal jjrices, not at the pi'iccs for the 
time being. In recent years, cash wages Lav(‘, however, been rapidly displasing 
wages in kind, chiefly owing to the rise in the prices of food grains and to the 
development of tracts which were forinei’ly outsides llies network of railways and 
major roads. 

6. The first step in the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the 4'iasBiflefttlon ol 
selection of different classes of wage-earners and Ilnur classification. Roughly 
speaking the population of India may be divi<lcd as fallows: dependent on the 

land for their income 60 per cent., agricultural labourms 13‘3 per ccm., imliistrial 

and commercial 18*1 xier cent., general labourers no* agricultural 2*3 pel cent., 

pTofcssi<‘nal 1*6 ix?r ecut., xiublic servants 1*2 per cent., domestic sewiee, l-,5 per ' • 

cent., cand otluTS 2 per cent. This shows tliai wage-earners in India do noi form 

as largo a proportion of the total ixipiilatiou a,s that in a country of Western 

Euroi)e. The wage-earners have been divided into four classes—wage-earners 

in rural areas, wage-earners in urban areas, wage-earners in important citflSes 

with a large population, and wag(?-carners em])loyed in factories, /.c., in c^mtres 

of industry. The classes for which statistics have b(‘eri compiled for rural areas 

are village carpenters, village blacksmiths, agricultural labourers (])loughmen, 

reapers, weeders, sowers, transplanters, and ‘ others "), thatchers. a-nd gliai-iunis. 

For urban areas and large cities the following classes have been selected : skilled 
caiTcnters, skilled blacksmiths, superior and common masons, bricklayers, 
brickmoulders, stonecutters, house painters, coolies (men, Vvomcii and boj^s), 
beldars or diggers of earth, drivers (with a pair of oxen), and domoslic servants— 
coachmen, syces, s\vcex)ers, and bhistics. The fourth division, wage earners 
who work in factories in the centres of industry, includes t lie above as well as all 
hands employed in railway workshox)s. collieries, cotton, jute and woollen mills, 
tea gardens, etc. 

7. Both in rural and in urban areas wages are usually p:iid by the day. Domes^ 

tic servants and ploughmen, however, are iiaid by the month. In addition to the cUttes. 
cash wage, several claKses of agricultural and domestic labour receive irnxiortant 
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perquisites. A ploughman who, as a rule, serves one master a life-time, gets food, 
clothing, shelter, and a present or loan when he marries his children. The domes¬ 
tic servants of Indians receive usually a lower wage than that earned by similar 
servants of Europeans. The reason is that Indians feed and in many cases even 
clothe their servants and this goes far to compensate for the higher cash wage 
earned by the servants of Europeans, who are required to clothe themselves in a 
style much better than servants in the employ of Indians. It is necessary to 
remember that the wages shown under rural areas are the wages paid to free labour¬ 
ers by cultivators who have no special claim to their services. Zemindars in Ben¬ 
gal and landholders of influence in other provinces also, for example, get their work 
done much cheaper than the ordinary cultivator. In the west of the United 
Provinces, Mr. Moreland says, the difference was an anna or more and in the 
east from half an anna to one anna. The rates for each district and circle have 
been calculated after a careful scrutiny of the tabulated returns. The 
rural rates published are tjrpical of the circle as a whole. The urban rates 
are for towns which are not important centres of trade or the seats of 
administration. The statistics of the third division have been obtained from im¬ 
portant cities with a large population and those of the fourth from factories in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawnpore, Hathras, Sholapur, etc. 

8. The process of compilation lias been briefly as follows :—The statistics 
furnished from all soui’ces were exmnined and cpiotations which were 'primd facie 
unreliable Avere discarded; the statistics which were not rejected were then 
posted into separate statements for each class of labour for each district. The 
average was then calculated for the district for each class of labour. The results 
were then posted on separate statements for each class of labour for each 
cirdle and the circle average for each class of labour was arrived at. At each 
stage of the process the figures were checked, and this checking of some ten lakhs 
of entries involved no small amount of labour. 

1). The wages of special industries published in the “Prices and Wages “ 
have beep utilised along with the statistics received from the proprietors, 
managers or managing agents of some mills and factories. The wages of tea 
garden coolies have been compiled from the reports on Labour Immigration 
into Assam. By the courtesy of the President of the Railway Board, statistics 
have been obtained of ^he wages of labourers employed on the principal railways 
the combined result of these statistics also appears separately in this report 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated of all the wage* 
Bij^tistics published, the average of the years 1890-1894 being taken as base. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Statistics of Trade. 

(Chapter 77/, pa-ge 20^ para. 31.) 

1. Statistics of the foreign or external sea-borne trade between British Indian Forelgii SM-htne 

ports and foreign countries are published by the Director General of Commercial ^ 

Intelligence in his " Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 

of British India with the British Empire and Foreign Countries/ The foreign 
trade of ports in Native States is not recorded; the total amount of trade, in 
this case is, however, small owdng to the absence of large harbours suitable for 
ocean-going steamers, and to the prohibition of direct transhipment aX 
British ports. The trade of the French and Portuguese possessions in India • 
is also not included, although returns are made to the Coimiiercial Intelligence 
Department. The annual statements arc biised, both as regards <|uantities and 
values, on the declarations of importers and exporters in iiills of Entry and. 

Shipping Bills which jire checked by the Customs Officials. As far as possible 
the quantity of goodsisgiven by weight (tons, cwts., lbs., ozs.,jetc.), but in certain 
cases, according to trade usage, by number, gallons, or yards. The weight 
is always the net. weight, /.c., the weight of the packing is neglected. The 
value of goods imported or exj)orted represent, according to.the i)rovisions of the 
Indian Sea thistoms Act (1), ‘ the wholesale cash price, loss trade discount,^ for 
which goods of the like land and quality are sold, or are capable of being sold, 
at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may bo, without 
any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods imported) of 
the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof; or (2) where such 
price is not ascertainable, the tost at which goods of the like Idud and quantity ’ 
could be delivered at such place without any abatement or deduction exesej)!- as 
aforesaid. Foreign merchandise li.e., ‘ all goods not the growth, p/oduce, or 
manufacture of India ') transhipped at ports in India is excluded from the com¬ 
pilations. Indian ports arc not Iranshipincnt centres for foreign countries to any 
large extent and transhipments are not in these circumstances taken into account 
in the trade returns. 

2. As Burma has been ex( luded from the s(50j)C of the enquiry, it has been Ncfeggity of 
necessary to compile statistics of foreign sea-borne trade of British India exedud-SjiSgtiiS*fOT 
ing Burma. The imports and exports of Burma from and to foreign countries 

have been excluded, while the trade of other parts of British India with Burma- 
has been included. Separate statistics have also been compiled of the sea-borne 
trade of Burma itself. These include the irrqjorts and exports of Burma from 
and to foreign countries as well as those from and to other ])arts of British 
India. Thus three sets of tables are published ; the first, showing the imports 
and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries ; the 
second, the imports and exports of British India excluding Burma from and to 
foreign countries and Burma; and the third, showing the imports and (ixporcs of 
Burma itself from and to foreign countries and other parts of British India. 

Each of the three sets of tables shows (1) the declared values of imports arid ex¬ 
ports from 1890-01 to 1911-12, and (2) the quantities oC imj)orts and ex})Orts for 
the same period. The tables for the first two sets also sh.)w t he values of iwpofts 
and exports calculated at the average ))rice of the period 1890 to 1891-95. 

3. It has already been explained in Chapter III of the rcj^ort that (1) the suttstien 

imports in alt cases are net imports both as regards value and quantity, the’®®“^****** * 

re-exports having been deducted; (2) the imports and exports by ]»arcol post 
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are included, but the contents of foreign registered letters are not included : and 
(3) ihe imports and exports of the Government stores are excluded from the 
statement's compiled for this report. 
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4. As has also been stated before, a separate set of statements adapted from 
a publication of the London Board of Trade is also published, comparing the 
annual declared values of the total imports and exports, and also of some important 
classes of articles with their averages for the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, and 
at tlic same lime distributing the diflferences according as they are duo to (1) fluctua¬ 
tions in quantities only, (2) fluctuations in prices only, and (3) fluctuations in 
prices on the difference between the quantities of any year and those of the 
quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95. 

5. Tlie sources of the foreign or external land trade statistics are the pro¬ 
vincial reports of such trade carried between British India and foreign countries 
over the frontier. The volume of such trade is, however, small and statistics 
are given only for a small number of articles. As tlic statistics of this trade 
cannot be (combined with those of the foreign sea-borne trade without impairing 
their usefulness the two sets of figures have been kept separate. 
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6. The sources of the provincial trade statistics ai'e the provincial reports on 
inland Trade and the reports dealing with Foreign and Coasting Trade and the 
Frontier Trade. The total supply of an article available for consumptioji in any 
locality is the total production of that article in the locality plus the imports and 
minus tlu5 exports to other places. To decermine the total supply of com- 
modiths in the different provinces between 1890 and 1911 the statistics of 
internal trade are, thcrtjforc, of considerable assistance. To prepare these state' 
ments it is essentially necessary that inland trade, both rail and river-borne, and 
frontier trade and, for the maritime provinces, the coasting and foreign trade also 
should be included. 

7. The method of registration of inland trade has alreadj’^ been referred to 
incidentally, but it will now be necessar)’' to describe and to examine the method 
ill detail. The main feature of the system is ihe division of the areas traversed by 
railways into blocTvs. The trade registered is the trade which comes into or goes 
out of each block by rail, excluding the traffic which is booked through. The rail¬ 
way audit offices perform the work of registration. The information is collected 
from railway invoices which show the nature of the goods, the stations from 
and to which they are despatched, and their gross weights. The net weights arc, 
however, shewn in the compilations, a certain percentage being deducted 
according to the class of goods from the weight recorded on the railway invoices 
to allow for the weight of packing matenal. In Bengal, Assam, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Sind, the river-borne trade is combined with these 
rail-borue trade statistics. The method of compiling the returns of river- 
borne trade has not been uniform. The river-borne trade of Bengal, for 
example (excluding Calcutta), and of Eastern Bengal and Assam with the 
United Provinces was registered up to 31st March 1908, after which it was discon- 
linuei. The rixer-borne trade now registered is between Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Calcutta and the United I'tovinces, the Punjab and Sind and 
Baluchistan. This trade is the trade carried by inland steamers and country 
b<)ats. The boat traflic is registered by clerks who collect the required information 
from the boatmen, and forward the returns to the provincial officers . the steamer 
traffic is registered by clerks from provincial offices, who extract the information 
from the invoices recorded in the offices of the steamer companies. Sometimea 
the tniide is registered by the steamer companies themselves. The railway audit 
offices record trade carried partly by rail and partly by river, when booked 
through and carried by steamers running in connection with their railways. 
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8. The invoices of the railway and steamer companies do not show the value 

of the goods, but merely the quantities, and consequently average values trade aet leH i Me i 
Jiave to be assigned to each article. In the case of the great majority of articles 
of local produce or manufacture, rates for valuation are calculated quarterly from * • 

reports of the prices ruling in the principal marts for each article. Values of 
coal and coke and of railway plant and rolling-stock are reported frequently 
by the Eailway authorities: the values of articles imported by sea, such as 
piecegoods, metals, liquors, salt, foreign sugar, etc., are reported quarterly by 
Collectors of Customs : the price of tea is calculated on the average prices realised 
in Calcutta and London after making allowance for cost of freight from a 
garden situated at an average distance from Calcut1:a. Quarterly reports of the 
prices of some arthiles, such as mjichinery and mill work and ‘ other manufac¬ 
tures ’ under iron and steel, metallic ores, mineral substances and ‘ all other 
articles of merchandise' are not available, and fixed conventional values are 
adopted in these instances. The rates f(»r valuation of articles exported from one* 
province to another are usually furnished l>y the exjiorting province. On the 
basis of these rates the valuation of inlernal trade is made in the annual returns. • 

The value figures are on the whole not relial le and as they might lead to a • 
misapprehension, the statistics of the trade in quantities only have been published. 

9. It has also not been found possible to compile these trade statistics for Trade 

> ^ • r clraleB conld aet ko 

each circle as tlie different economic (Jircles into which India has been divided for compiled.^ 

purposes of this enquiry do not comprise the whole of one or more of the 

trade-blocks referred 1 o above. Part of one trade-block is situated in one economic 

circle and part in another. It. has, tlierefore, been necessary to compile, in this 

case, statistics by i)rovinces and the important ports. ■ 

10. In the agricultural and trade returns, the statistics are for financial years CompitatioM tor 
(1st. April to 31st March) and not, as in the case ol price statistics, for f*alcndar years 

(1st January to 31st December). The agricultural condition of any financial year, • 

say 1909-10, will affect j)rices of the calendar year 1910 oiil}', because the kharii, * 
though harvested towards the end of the calendar year, act ually comes on the 
market mainly in the following ealiuidar yiar, wliih* the rabi crop of ih^ financial • 
year is actually harvested at the beginning of the next calendar year*. 


VOL. 1. 
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APPENDIX J. 

Statistics of Bates of Freight. 

{Chapter^IIIj page 24"para^'66.) 

1. The great difficulty in regard to these statistics has been the collecting’of 
information for so long a period as 22 years, as records, in many cases, had 
not been continuously preserved. The sources of the compilation have been 
the publications of the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and Karachi for maritime transportation charges. “ Conference ” freights from 
London to Calcutta have also been obtained from a London source. They 
a^e, however, minimum rates, f.e., rates which the ** Conference ** agree not to 
.gt) below. The India Office has also very kindly furnished the freight rates of 
certain commodities from London to India. For Railway transportation charges, 
the sources have been the Goods Tariff publications of the various railways. 
They are bulky volumes and contain a very large number of commodities described 
In every probable form of transportation. 

2. The general method of compilation has been briefly^as follows:—^The 
important articles of commerce were first selected by reference to the rail and 
river-borne traffic reports published annually by each Local Government. The 
next step was to select the leads by reference to the Goods Tariff publications 
and then to calculate the rates for tiie last 28 years. It would be obvious to the 
most superficial observer that the statistical work involved in this was excep¬ 
tionally difficult and onerous, as extreme care bad to be taken in order to show 
typical distances and typical freight traffic. 
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Popnladon Statbties. 

{C/iapter III, page 25, itara. 70.) 

1. The difficulties of determining the number of men engaged in each ocou* Mpmli ml 
pation, not only in India l>iit in other rountries also, have already h’een referred mdSSmKm 

to in Chapter III. In March 1901 the “ Times ” in treating of the approaching JSSSSJaif****** 

census gave some idea of the extent of the error. “ The mere tabulation of 

such a mass of detail would ob\dously be a work of considerable magnitude, even 

if all the descriptions were clear and unambiguous. But this is precisely what 

they arc not. The difficulty is twofold : a man engaged, say, in some mecha* 

nical pursuit, will naturally describe his occupation by the name under which 

it is known to him and his fellows without dreaming that the word used may • 

be a technical one which is familiar to none except those following the same or 

closely allied occupations, and which gives no indication in what broad branch . 

of industry he is to be classed, h’or instance, the term “ pig selector ” might 

to the uninitiated seem to have an agricultural ring about it, but as a fact 

the w'orker who is initiated to that designation is engaged in the iron and 

steam industry. Again, “ biscuit placers ” have nothing to do with baking 

bread, nor have all “ saddle makers ” and “ spur makers ” any connection with 

the manufacture of harness for horses. 

2. It should also be remembered that all that a census can tell is 

distribution of population on a single day according to occupation, and ontfutM^riv. 

this will necessarily vary according to the season of the year. Amongst the 

g]-eat class of landless labourers in India the means of livelihood changes 

with the season, and the same man at one time may be a 6eld-1abourer, at 

another an earth-digger, and again a porter, saltpetre-worker, paddyhusker, . 

palki-bearer, firewood-collector, etc.; so that the head under which he wfll 

appear in the Occupation Table depends on the date fixed for the enumeration. 

8ome occupations, such as indigo manufacture and jute pressing, which at 
certain seasons afford employment to large numbers, were practically obli¬ 
terated at the census which was taken on the 1st March, while others, such as 
earthwork or the milling of rice in Hangoon, which was then at its height, were 
unduly magnified. Secondly, it is far from being the rule that each personfollows 
only one specified occupation. In India the very simplicity of the population 
predominantly agricultural has its drawbacks; there is not that differeraiatimi 
of occupations as in England, but there is the corrAination of occupations. It i^ 
this factor which militates against the completeness and accuracy of the com¬ 
pilations. A worker frequently combines several occupations wholly uncon¬ 
nected with one another, and at the census he is unable to say which is his chief 
means of support. The fisherman, fci.’ instance, is often a boatman ; the money¬ 
lender, a L ndowner; the cultivator, a day labourer; the village chowkidar, 
a cultivator. Then again there are mixed occupations. The nudi or garland- 
maker also makes fireworks and flowers of pith ; and money-lending and grain¬ 
dealing are in many parts merely different aspects of the same business. A dmn is 
a scavenger, a drummer as well as a basket-maker. All these would be entered 
under only one of the heads mentioned. Further, there is throughout India much 
confusion of thought between a man’s caste which connotes his traditional occu¬ 
pation and the means of livelihood by which he actually subsists. A man of the 
barber caste will often call himself a barber, even when his income is mainly 
derived from agriculture or some other employment, and a Brahman, especially 
if a mendicant, will say he is a priest, even though be may never have exercised 

;i K 2 
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the • priestly function. The mass of the people are totally illiterate and corre¬ 
spondingly inaccurate. They can hardly be expected to giv4 a clear account of 
the means of their subsistence, especially when these are numerous or complex. 
Again, the entries in the schedules are often the reverse of precise. The classifi¬ 
cation of the population by occupations is thus a matter of great uncertainty. 

3. To add to the unsuitability of the occupation tables given in the census 
reports owing to the inaccuracies inherent in their compilation, important changes 
have been made at each successive census in the scheme of the classification of che 
different occupations. In 1891 a scheme was devised by Mr. Baines, the Census 
Commissioner. The occupations were divided into 7 main clas.ses, 24 orders, 
77 sub-orders, and 478 groups. In 1901 this was considerably revised, but the 
main divisions into classes, orders and sub-orders were maintained, the only 
alteration consisting in the division into two of one of Mr. Baines’ classes an'l two 
of his sub-orders. In the case of groups, however, altliongli the general arrange- 
■nient was maintained, there were many alterations in detail. Some of the old 
groups were amalgamated or transferred to other sub-orders, while, on the other 
hand, new gi-oups were provided with the object of di.stinguishing (a) makers from 
sellers and (b) workers in factories from those engaged in hand industries. The 
scheme as thus revised comprised 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders and 520 
groups. The most important point of difference was that in 1891 dual occupations 
were shown only where one of them was connected with agriculture, whereas in 
1901 the entry of dual occupations was provided for in all cases. In the former 
case the non-agricultural occupation was taken for the purpose of the general 
occupation table and a separate return was prepared showing for each occupation 
the number of persons pursuing it in conjuuction with agriculture. In 1901 dual 
occupations were returned only for actual workers, and the latter were classed 
according to their principal occupations, whether agriculture or otherwise, and 
columns were added to show the number of pcrsonsenteredundereachnon-agri- 
cultnral head, only partially who depend on agriculture as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood. In other words, the figures given in 1901 for rent payers and rent 
receivers represented the total number who returned these occupations as their 
principal means of support, whereas in 1891 the corresponding groups included 
only those who subsisted solely on these pursuits. In 1901 the number of persons 
who followed agriculture as an accessory to some other occupation was shown 
against the occupation concerned. 

4. Another important departure from the procedure followed in 1891 was in 
respect to the distinction between the workers and the dependants. In 1891, the 
tables showed the total population supported by each occupation whether actual 
.porkers or dependants, but in 1901 the dependants were shown separately from 
the actual workers under each occupation. It is unnecessary perhaps to illustrate 
the difficulties of comparison arising from the changes just referred to. In Bengal, 
in 1891, many labourers were shown as “ coolies unspecified.” In 1901, they were 
classed under the agricultural head. This resulted in nearly 5,000,000 persons 
being shown in the census of 1901 under class 2—Pasture and Agriculture, compared 
with only about million and a half in the census of 1891, while class 7 contained 
3,000,000 persons less than it did on that occasion. In Madras, the number 
of' general labourers declined between the two censuses from 2^ millions to 
on^ i million, while agricultural labourers numbered 7^ millions compared with 
4,000,000. In Burma, the number of field-labourers rose from 682,000 to4,322,000, 
but here the increase is due to the entry under the head of ” cultivators 
pure and simple, ” who might have been classed as “ rent payers the number of 
persons under this latter head, as well as that of rent receivers, was in the census 
of 1001 absurdly small, and the aggregate number of persons shown as having an 
mterest in land was less than ^ the number shown 10 years before. It will be 
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seen, then, that acc^acy in details is well nigh impossible, and that the-gedeial 
totals of classes, circle by circle, will be found approximately reliable, though not 
for comparative purposes. When, however, the law of large numbers ceases 
to operate, less reliance must be placed on the dgures. * • 

6. In the census of 1911, an entirely new scheme of classification has 
adopted, based on that devised by M. Bertillon, Chef des Travaux Stutistiques de cenm.«f ISlI. 
la Ville de Paris, and a prominent European statistician, and recommended for 
general adoption by the International Statistical lastituto. All occupatioas have 
been divided into 4 main classes and 12 sub-classes with two series of minor sub¬ 
division, viz., 55 orders and 109 groups. In making a comparison between 1901 
and 1911, only 61 of the old groups had to be broken up. In these cases an 
absolute accuracy is, of course, out of the question, but an approximate estimate 
has been obtained by a rough division. In most cases a sub-division of the 
old groups has been neces.sary, because it included both makers and collectors 
as well as sellers. As a rule, however, the maker or collector is usually also ther 
seller, in which case he has been classed as the former. 
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(Chapter III, page 27, pa/ra. 74.) 


MMilWlei L The rent statii^tics published arc for the United Provinces, the CentiTal 

■■i iMr pj.QyjnQt»g^ aiijj the Punjab for the entire period 1890-1911. The sources of these 
statistics are the report^ of the Board of Revenue or of the Revenue Administration 
of the province concerned. During the years 1901-02 and 1902-03, in the United 
Provinces, the statistics \\ cr<? included in the report on the operations of the Depart¬ 
ments of Land Records and Agriculture. In some cases the statistics have been 
o)t)tained from the District Settlement Reports. In the case of Bombay, Madras 
aiid Burma, no rental statistics ha\'e been published owing to the fact that these 
provinces are largely Ryotwari, i.e., where broadly speaking, in the eyes of Gov- 
‘ ernmeni, landlords do not intor^Tne between the State and the cultivator. 

MMUir tai Itrm- 2. In discussing the ri>e of rents wchavc to allow for the fact that a. large 

amount, of land is cultivated bv tlie landholder himself not merely in the ryotwari 
provinces, but in the Punjab and the United Provinces as well. In the ryotwari 

•TdUMe data. provinces, there are no rental statistics which can be published and the. revenue 

which Government receix e.^ from the cidtivators is fixed for a period usually 
about 30 years. In Bengal, owing to the Permanent Settlement, Government 
have no records of rental statistics, and it is very difficult to come to am’’ 
conclusion about rents and how they related to prices. Kents in Bengal aro 
. intended to be regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act, and there is a special 

sj’ction 32 })roviding for enhancement of rent on the ground of a rise of prices. 
I’hc. ap]>lications, however, under this section are few in number, and there 
aie p«) statistics of the ro.'*iilts of such applications from which one. could draw 
any general conclusion. It seems that rents in Bengal, in spite of the Tenancy 
Act, are to a very large extent customary rents, and customary rents in many 
cases mean rack rent.'* for tlie actual cultivators. Mr. J. ll. Kerr, Secretary to the 
Bengal Kevenue Department, thinks that the situation has been modified to some 
extent by the preparation of the record of rights, but it is only within the last 15 
years that records ha ve been prepared on any considerable scale, and there is 
still a large number of district.'! without a record of rights. In districts where a 
m’ord of rights has l)een prepared, illegally enhanced rents were, as a rule, out 
down to the legal limit, and the general impression is that the check, then given, 
rack-ienjang has since prevented rents from rising to any considerable extent. 
Ill some districts, enhaucemeuts on the ground of rise of prices have been obtained 
from the Settlement officers or from the Civil Courts, but there are no materials 
axim which the effects of these enhancements can lie gauged statistically. The 
revisiou of the record of rights, w’hich is to be -undertaken shortly in North Bihar, 
should throw much further light on the question, but in the meantime it may 
* be said tliat probably the landlord.^, as a whole, ha-ve not benefited by the rise 

of prices even to the extent allowediby law. .. 

cwumim frwn ' 3. A statement has been compiled from the road cess returns foe selected 
** dihtricts in Bengal from 1890 and the total amount of rental on which road cess 
is assessed has been calculated by multiplying the amount of the cess by the 
proportion which the total rental showed to bear to the cess. These figures are 
not, however, of much value a.« the cSss returns do not give any infonoation about 
the erea of the lands assessed and there are no means of judging how much of the 
progressive increase in the total rental received by landlords is due to enhance- 
• ment in the rate of lents and how much to inotease in the area under cultivation. 
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4. Mr. W. H. M«(telaiid in a recent note on the movement of rent rates* in 
the United Provinces has pointed out certain significant features in the upward uwi w rt wiMie 
movement of rents. He measures the rents derived from Agriculture by an all>y 
round rent rate, which is obtained by dividing the recorded rental of a district 
by the area to which it relates after excluding the figtires for those classes of 
privileged tenures which are separately recorded. The period which was taken 
fl904~06 to 1910-11) includes one great frost and two droughts, so that the con¬ 
ditions of enhancing rents were, on the whole, unfavourable. His concliisious 
may be summarised in the following tables:— 
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Division. 
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-■ - 

Increase. 

Annual rise 





• 1904-06. 


1010-11. 


f)er cent. 

Meerut i dbtricte . 




((•48 


7ir. 

•07 


Agra 2 districts 




508 


0-26 

•57 

l-o 

Rohilkhand 5 districts . 




4-2B 


4:i9 

•:u> 

11 

Allaliabad 3 districts 




4-5S 


4*75 

•17 

•6 

Benares 3 districts . 




4-74 


4-82 

•08 

•3 

Oudh 12 districts . 
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5-8S 


0)8 

•35 
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Avenigo 








SINCE 

.tiiuuai iHiO 

Districts in Oudli. 




Xo. of yf ai*s. 

SETTr.EMKNT. 

between 









1904-05 to 









1010-It. 








Average rise. 

1 

1 


Luckuoa* 






16 

1 

1-4 

l-H 

Unao .... 






10 


1*7 

Kai* Bareli . 






14 

1-2 


Sitapur 






13 

M 

0-2 

Bardoi 






12 

1-2 

1-7 

Kheri 






11 

2-S 

M • 

Fyzabad 






15 

0-7 

1-2 

Oonda 






7 

0-6 

. 0-7 

Bahraich 






12 

1-4 

I I 

Sultanpur . 






12 

JO 


Partal^arb . 






10 

0-S 

0-7 

Bara Banki . 





■ 1 

15 

1-3 

1-3 


5. It would be seen that as far as Agra is concerned the present rate of increase 
is in accordance with what might be expected from a knowledge of the existing 
conditions. In regard to Oudh it is seen that the average annual rise has been 
at the rate of 1 per cent, or more than the maximum rise peraoitted by law; 
the Oudh Bent Act limits enhancement to 6‘25 per cent, with a rest of 7 years 
or, in other words, the average rise should not exceed, between the period 1904-05 
and 1910-11, or 0'9 per cent. This shows that the provisions of the Act have 
been disregarded in a large proportion of the individual tenancies and not merely 
in occasional instances. Mr. Moreland concludes that, firstly, there has been 
widespread enhancement beyond legal limits since the settlement in Lucknow, 
Bahraich and Bara Banki, and the same has occtirred. to a less extent, in Unao, 
Bae Bareli, Sitapur, Hardoi and Sultanpur. Secondly, the rent enhancement has 
slackened significantly in Sitapur, Kheri and Sultanpur; it has remained more 
cr less constant in Bae Bareli, Bahraich, Bara Banki and Partabgarh, and has 
increased materially in Lucknow, Unao, Hardoi and Fyzabad. It would seem tiuit 
in several of these districts .the landholders have got a greater share of the profits 
accruing from the development of India’s external trade and the rise of prices. 

6. Mr. Moreland is careful to note that the question whether the unrestrained 
enhancements already made are such as to reduce the productive power of the 
cultivatozs affected, cannot be answered by statistics, because there has not yet 
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been time for such efFect to manifest itself ; but he believes^f them be any truth 
in the theory, that while productive power depends on security of tenures, security 
of tenures necessarily involves some external limitations on rents, and, therefore, 
the position in Oudh is so unsatisfactory according to Mr. Moreland that there 
ought to be no delay in taking up tho question of giving the tenant the protec¬ 
tion which he requires not merely in his own interest but in that of the landholders 
and even of the whole community. As regards Agra, Mr. Moreland holds that the 
position is more complex. A large proportion of land is held in occupancy right, 
the rents of which are much below the competition rate and there is no question 
of these rents being generally excessive; in fact, they are in some cases so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to sublet. Competition rents on 
the other hand have risen everywhere except in Bundelkhand, and in the western 
districts of the province, the rise has been very rapid. In fact, this wide divergence 
between occujiancy and competition rents may be so great as to result in increased 
hostility on the part of the landholders to the occupancy system, and it may not 
only result in producing the evils resulting from subletting, but may even react in¬ 
juriously on the prodmitivc power of the community. This increased divergence 
between occupancy and competition rents may be assigned to the habit of 
the people to regard occupancy rents us fixed for the term of settlement 
and to the difficulty of raising the standard (f rents to follow changes in econo¬ 
mic-conditions which can be only effected on the ground of a rise in the local 
prices of agricultural produce. This fails very frequently because the landlord 
is unable to discharge the burden of proof of the rise. He has to prove not merely 
the fact but the extent of the rise and the difficulties in his way are obvious 
Mr. Moreland concludes his note on the movement of “Rent Rates” with the 
following remarks: “ If it is considered that the divergency between occupancy 
and competition rents is likely to grow to such an extent as to involve risk either 
to the occupancy system or to the productive power of the country, action might, 
in thccry, be taken either to check the competition-rate or to facilitate the rise 
of the occupancy rate. The latter course would involve either a change in legis¬ 
lation, substituting some more tangible criterion for enhancement for that at 
present adopted, or some administrative change, where a reduction in the term 
of future settlements bringing a more frequent reconsideration of rent rates or 
the provision of some machinery by which the extent of a change in prices could 
be more easily established. So far as can be foreseen, the rate of economic change 
is likely to accelerate and a greater d^ree of elasticity may be required in the 
near future if it is not already desirable ; and the fact should not be overlooked 
that change may take place in one direction as well as another, and that a more 
' elastic system may be needed in the interests of tenants as well as in those of 
landlords.” 



7. In conclusion it must not be forgotten that there are limitations of very 
great importance to be placed on the figures exhibited. The disturbing factors are 
extremely great. For example, there is in Bengal and Oudh what is called Salami or 
Nazarana which corresponds to the advances which Janmis—the proprietors of 
Malabar—secure from their tenants. In a word, there is a system in vogue which 
may 'be called forehand renting. When a man takes a demise of land he gives 
ah advance to the proprietor. Again, when the lease expires, a heavy renewal fee is 
exacted by the Janmis and, in addition to the renewal fee, other fees are collected 
more or less corresponding to what is known in Bengal as abwabs. The result ie 
that the Janmis do not depend so much on the actual rent which they get every 
year as on these heavy payments at stated intervals. The rental, thei^ore, that 
would be of the greatest value, would be rwitals exacted from their sub-tenants- 
(the actual cultivators), but no figures are available with regard to these rents. 
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i APPENDIX M. 

A Brief History of the Indian Currency System. 

(Chapfer III, parje 2H, para 77.) 

1. The change of the Indian currency from a silvei* to a gold standard ^ 

played an important part in attracting foreign capital into Iiulia, in bringing to m goM stiadiii 

her into closer relationship in international commcrc(' with other gold standard 
countries and in developing her resources. All these ar(‘ factors which must have 
exercised great influence; on the general price level in t his country. Some* also hold 
that the rise in Indian price levels is largely due to the enormous amount of silver 
coinage in India during the last decade, ft is, therefore, necessary to give a brief 
account of the history of coinage in India and to explain the circumstances that led 
to the abandonment of the silver standard and the salient points of the system that 
has taken its place, as well a,s to give statistics of the total amount of currency in 
circulatkui in India, for a series o*' yeais. 

2. In the early part ol the last century, no uniform measure of value existed in uiflcrent coins enr- 
Jiritish India. Some parts (c.f/. Madras) maintained a gold standard and (uirrency 

elsewhere, as in Bengal, a silver standard obtained, witli gold coins in concurrent 
circulation. Throughout India the coins, whether of gold or of silver, differed in de- 
nomination and in intrinsic value oven within the same district. In 1818 the silver 
ru^iee was substituted for the gold pagoda as the standard coin of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. On the 31st August, 1835, the only legal tender rupees in British India 
within the local limits specified in the regulations prescribing the coinages were 
the Bombay, Madras, Farakkabad, Sonat, and Sikka rupees. Act XVII of 1835, ’ / 

which t(H)k effect from the Ist September of tliat year, introduced the present 
silver rupee as the sole standard measure of value throughout British India. 

Gradually tlie Sikka, Farakkal)ad, Bombay, Madras and Sonat rupees were • 

discontinued as legal tender and were withdrawn from circulation. 

3. Though Act XVII of 1 835 enacted that ‘ ‘ no gold coin shall thenceforth be uold coins in Min. 
a legal tender of ])ayment in any territories of the East India Coinj)ariy,^" it stiH 
authorised the coining of gold rriohiirs ;is the ccpiivalont of 15-rirpoc pieces. By a 
proclamation of 13th J anuary 1841, officers in charge of public treasuries were author- 

ired freely to receive these coins at their face values in pa)Tnent of Government 
dues. The extensive discov'eries of gold in Australia had the effect of diminishing 
its value relatively to silver, and holders of gold coin naturally availed thenuselves 
of obtaining at the Government treasuries a largc^r price for these coins in silver 
than they could in the market. Conseciuently the privilege was withdrawn on 
the 1st January 1853, after which no gold coin was to be received in any public 
treasury within the territories of the East India Com})any. In November 1854, 
on the representation of the several Chambers of Commerce, sovereigns and lialf 
sovereigns were authorised to be received at Ks. 10 and Ks. 5 respectively. They 
were, however, not made legal tender as between private individuals. In October 
1868, the rate for receipt of sovereigns .ind half sovereigns at public treasuries 
was raised from Ks. 10 and Rs. 5 to Ks. 10-8-0 and Rs. 5-4-0 respecitivoly. 

4. In December 1871, Germany, where there previously existed a silver stan- DcmoneiisauoD of 
dard, took steps towards the establishment of a gold standard and completed 

the operation in July 1873. She was followed by Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and later by Holland. In 1874 the Latin Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Italy—suspended the free coinage of silver, and for the first time gold and 
silver began to be used as standard money in the civilised world without any 
effective tie between them. 

5. From 1871, the gold price of silver and the Indian exchange on London fell sail m gou false 
steadily and largely, and it became evident that the gold price of silver was like 
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the gold prices of other commodities practically left for tl^ first tiwA in history 
without regulation and free from the manipulation of Governments. Formerly 
a very great part of the world adhered to the bi-metallic system which made 
both gold and silver legal tender and which established a fixed relation between 
them. Tn consequence, whenever the relative value of the two metals altered 
in any part of the world, these countries acted as equalising agents. They took 
the metal which fell and sold the metal which rose ; and thus the relative value 
between the two wa^ brought back to its old point. With the suspension of 
the free coinage of silver by the Latin Union, this state of affairs ceased and 
silver and gold became in relation to one another .simple commodities. With 
the fall in ihe gold price of silver, tlierc was simultaneously a fall in the gold price 
of all commodities gen(>r.illy. In dealing with the quo.stion of the fall of the gold 

price of commodities. Sir llobort Giffou (»imc to the conclusion that “ the fall 

Btrirtr * largely due to the greatly increased demand for gold in recent years Jind 

tor Janury 18 ». to an actual msuTiciency of the current supply of gold for the current demands 

of gold-using countries.” Lord (hischen carried somewhat further the line of 
"Bttkcr't argument adopted by Sir Robert Giffcn. On the other hand it was contended 

ijtoito^’ lor by eminent authorities that the fall in prices was due to increased and cheajMjr 

])roduction, to the oyiening up of new countrio.s, to increased facilities for 
transport, the reduction of fi-eights as wel’ as to increased indu.strial com- 
l)Ctition which tended to reduce profits. 

Trod* deyreMioB In 0. W hatever the causes of the general fall in gold prices might have been, it was 
" accompanied by a severe, and long-continued trade depression in countries using 
the gold standard, and in 188.5 a Royal Commission was appointed in England to 
emjuire into and report upon the extent, natiirc and probable causes of the de¬ 
pression prevailing in various branches of trade and industry. 

Beport *1 the Reyai T. This Commission, while enumerating a number of important con.siderations 
S^wt3»a*oiTn5r comiectioii with the standard of value which ajipearod to account for 

the fall in ])ricos and depression of trade and industry, gave the leading place 
among such iiifluonces to the ajipreciation of the standard of vs'luo and held that it 
was a matter deserving of the most, serious independent ompiiry. .As a ro.suIt. of 
this recommendation, a Royal Commission was appointed in 188fi ‘‘ to enquire 
into the recent, clianges in the relative values of the pre. ious metals as shown by 
the decrease in the gold price of silver.” The report of the Royal Commission 
was not followed by re.sults of any ]irac1.ical value. The re-csbililishment of bi¬ 
metallism was foul'd to be impos.siblo, except by universal or almost universal 
international agreement, and such an agreement could not Iks obtained. 
('•Miaaed'iuii in 8. It was, however, clear that the fall in the gold price of silver largely coincided 

the Exebuge. . pj-jpej, qJ commoditie.5 and that another fall in gold prices 

would be accompanied by a further fall in the Indian exchange. Jt was also 
'dear that there would be cither a continued progress in the direction of de¬ 
monetising silver and substitutmg gold, or that the world would revert to the old sys- 
t cm of doublo legal tender. 1 n the former case. Indian financial difficulties would be 
greater in the future than they had been in the past. In the latter case, India might 
have to pass tlirough a severe financial and commercial convulsion caused by other 
nations attempting to restore the old ratio between silver and gold of 15i to 1. In 
the interests of India, a sudden reversion to the old ratio of 16^ to 1, as well as a 
continuous and progressive demonetisation of silver accompanied by a fall in the 
gold value of the rupee to an unknown and unlimited extent, were alike to be de¬ 
precated. In 1890, there was a material rise in the Indian exchange which was 
largely due to speculation engendered by the Sherman Act passed by the 
United States of America providing for the purchase of 4,500,OOOozs. of 
silver every month. This was, however, quite ineffeotive in bringing about 
any permanent relief owing to the great increase which was taking-place at 
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the same time in the production of the white metal. The rise in the price 
of silver and in the Indian exchange, due to this speculation, lasted for only a very 
short time. The highest rate obtained by the India Office for bills in 1890-91 
was Is. 8‘94df., and the lowest Is, Ski. For a time, trade between England 
and India was iiolhing more than gambling. The fluctuations in exchange deter¬ 
mined the question of profit or loss. The rise in the gold price of silver and 
the subsequent fall were not accompanied by a simultaneous fall and rise in all prices 
and wages measured in silver. The wholesale prices of the articles of export 
felt the influence of the rise in silver at once and this caused great trade depression. 

I'he appreciation of silver did not cause a high rate of discount and was not accom- 
])anied by a scarcity of silver in the centres of trade. On the contrary, the accu¬ 
mulation of silver in the Indian banks was unprccedeiiled and the rate of discount 
was the lowest that had ever been known. All hopes of an international agreement 
fixing a proportion between the values of gold and silver had to be abandon^ 
when the Brussels Inlcrnational Monetary Conference clissoh ed in 1892 without 
arriving at any result, and it became evident that the United States would soon 
have to choose betwceji abandoning the purchase of silver and drifting into 
a silver standard, and there was little doubt that when the time came to make a ’ 
final decision they would gi^*c up the attempt to bring silver to its old position and 
would adhere to the gold standard. 

9. The world wfis thus gradually drifting towards a universal gold standard n^^nclidl Com- 

:nid India wjis couf routed with I lie question whether to contitiiie on the silver stand- iiafh m irf *f 

ard and acce])t the consequences, whatcx'cr they might be, or choose the heroic JlSnlSJ 

and hazardous remedy of changing her standard of value from silver to gold. In 
view of the serious evils with which they might at any time be confronted, if 
matters were left as they vvcie, the (iovernment of India came to the conclusion 
that the best course would be to close the Indian mints and adopt measures having 
for their object the introdiicrion oi a gold standard into India, and accordingly 
submitted proposals for the purpose t o the Secretary of State for India. In Octo¬ 
ber 1892, the Secretary of State referred these i)roposals to a iJomniittce of which 
the Chairman was the late^Lord llcrschell. On the recommendation of this Corn^^ 
inittee, an Act was passed on the 2(3th June, 1893, which pim'ided for the closing 
of the Indian mints to the unlimited coinage of silver and for the issue of rupees 
.it these mints in exchange for gold at the rate of IcV. 4d, per rupee. 'Hie 
b'ettlcment of the permanent rate of excliajigc between gold and the ru])ee, 
the making of gold coins legal tender, and the other measunjs necessary for t he 
filial and effective ostal)lishment of a gold standard in India were left to be 
provided for by future legislation in the light of the experience tliat w'oufd 
bo gained by the study of the effects that followed the closing of the mints. ' 

The closing of the Indian mints did not, liowever, immediately arrest the down¬ 
ward course of the Indian oxeJiunge, which, however, did nut iail in proportion to 
the fall in the gold price of silver. The Sherrujui Act was repealed l)y the United 
States in Xoveml)er 1893, and the imports of silver into India became very heavy, 
amounting, in the year, to nearly 5^ million ounces, valued at Rs. 13.71,98,000. 

The sterling >'aliie of the rupee which had averaged 11*y84t/. in 18i^2-9;{ drc»]) 2 )ed 
to J4T>4tki. in 1893-94 and to 131(/. in 1894-95. 

10. After 1894-95, however, there was a steady rise, but it was not until Fowler Committee'i 
1897-98 that the average value of the rupee exceeded l5. ik/. "I'his, however, failed 

to create in the public mind a sufficient confidence in the monetary system ol 
India, and in 1898 another Currency Committee was appointed under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir Henry Fowler (Lord Wolverhami>1on) to consider whether the 
provisional arrangements of 1893 should be replaced or completed. While the 
Committee was sitting, the Indian exchange was rising and at last reached Is. 4(1.- 
aiiid £2,230,000 in gold was paid into the Indian treasury in exchange for silver 

2 I. 2 
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rupees, notAvithstanding an increase in the drawings of the/Secretary of State for 

India. 1'he Coiiunittee thereupon recommended that the permanent rate of ex¬ 
change should be fixed at 1^. Ad. for the rupee and that gold should be made legal 
tender. They also recommended that the profits made from the coinage of 
new rupees should be used for fo ming a gold fund to secure the convertibility 
of nipees into sovereigns, and that the Indian mints should be opened for the 
coinage of gold. The first two reiJoinmendations were put into effect by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the 15th September 1899, and the rupee was definitely linked 
on to the sovereign at the fixed rate of Its. 15 to the sovereign. The sovereign 
and the half sovereign wore made legal tender to an unlimited extent and it was 
resolved to issue notes (or whkJi is the same thing, rupees) in lieu of sovereigns 
and half sovereigns for any amount; no l(»gal obligation wns, however, undertaken 
to give gold in exchange for rupees. 

• 11. Under the new amingement, gold tend(?rc(J for cxchajige into rupees was 

of rapees In the received as a portion of the Paper ( ’urroncy Reserve, from whi(Ji the rupees required 
wore also issued. As soon as tlie A(^t was passed, gold began to pour ijito India, 
* and by the end of March 1900 tlic Gold Reserve of the Paper C\irroney Depart¬ 
ment rose to £ 7 , 500 , 000 . The Silv(*r Reserve at the same time fell steadily, till 
attheemlof 1900 it reached the dangerously low figure of 3*7 cr(»res only. The 
stock of rupees thus became quite insufficient ,o meet the demands for trade, and 
it became absolutely necjessjiry for tlio Government of India to recommenco the 
coinage of rnpet.‘s. The difficulty was successfully met by the coinage of 17 crores 
of new rup(»('S during the year 1900 - 01 , ajid gold to the value of £ 4 , 500,000 was 
remitted to Ijojidon to pay for the purchase of the silver required for the new 
coinage. In the same year the (iold Standard Reserve or, as it was th(*ii called, 
tlie Gold Reserve Fund, was created with the profits of the rupee coinage. The 
demand lor rupees and, with it, the imports of gold continued so heavy (luring 
the n(‘xt few years tliat the Govi^riiment were able to meet it only by working 
the mints under very high pressure. 

Coinige of rupees. 12 . The following table shows the m^w rupc<‘s caiiiicd durin^* the years 1900-01 

k) 1907 - 08 , as well as the.' remittaiures of gold mad('- to London from India :— 


Ci>inivpc of Rupees (in lukhs). 


1900-01 

. n.i.f-. 

1904-05 

. 10,88 

1901-02 

. 4,9rj 

1905-06 

. 19,60 

1902-03 

. 11.27 

1900-07 

. 25,37 

1903-04 

. 1«,17 

1907-08 

. 17,33 



(*f rhild to Ijondon. 



£ 


£ 

1900^01 

. 4,500,000 

J 904-05 

. 5,600,000 

1901-02 . 

. 2,002,000 

1905-06 

. 7,000,000* 

1902-03 

. .500,000 

1906-07 

250,000 

1903-04 

. 4,201,000 

1907-08 

. m 


• lloprosentH remitUncos for iiivo.'itmont of tht* Currency reserve in England and amount to bo hold in the 
London (hiiTenoy cImmI. 

HoeiHot aportioB 13. more than seven years the demaml for rupees continued to be so 
Bteady i«nd he.avy that it was decided to hold £4,000,000 of the Gold llcservc Fund 
. in rupees, as a speciul reserve to meet sudden demands for the latter. This gave 

a ireserve of 6 crores of rupees, but, of course, the available reserve in gold was 
reduced to the same extent. The designation of the Gold Reserve Fund 
was also altered to the Gold Standard Reserve. 

•pralag M a 14 . As gold did not circulate freely in India, it would have been wasteful to 

force the public to import gold into India to be exchanged for rupees, when the 
miMufTt/rtniT gold could only be utilised by being transmitted to London. It was accordi^ly 
•* *•***’* h. decided that the Secretary of State should sell bills on the Indian treasury irre- 
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spective of his own requirements .and receive, in exchange for them in London, 
the gold which would otherwise have been inii'orted into India. Power was also 
taken to hold a portion of the Indian Currency Eeservc in London either in the 
form of gold or of gold securities, so as to enable this jM)rtion to be utilised 
for the purchase of silver required for new coinage or to meet the current 
Tcquirem«;nts of the Secretary of State, an c(iuivalcnt amount in rupees being 
simultaneously transf<*rred from tin; Indian tnaisury to the Paper Currency 
Reserve in India. The Indian Paf»er Currency Reserve having alw.ays 
been much more than sufficient to secure the convertibility of the Paper 
Currency under any contingency that was likely to arise, the holding of a part of 
the Reserve of the l^apcr Currency Dcpaitrnent in liondon in gold is 
justifiable, as it is in the London market t hat the gold would, in case of need, be 
required. 

15. The dcinnml for rupees rec.ei\ed a sudden check in August 1!)07. 
exjKirts of jute dropped heavily and the autumn rains being in marked defect over 4taNioa lmIoi. 
a considerable part of the country, especially in the wheat-growing provinces, it 
became evidimt that there would be severe scarcity in northern India and that ’ 
the exiKirts of avheat would be insignificant. In addition to this a great financial 
and commercial crisis developed in the l.lnite.<l States in October of that year. As 
a c-onseciuence, exports declined heavily without any corresjxmding decline in 
the inijMirts, the balance of trade m favour of India was reversed, exchange fell, 
the. .Secretary of State stopped selling bills, and there wais a large, demand for gold . 
in India for export abroad. The tlohl Reserve in Imlia was .soon practically 
cxhau.stcd and the Oovernraent of India decided in ]\larc.h 1908 to sell sterling 
drafts on London at a fixed rate of l.v. During the five months, April to 

Au<nist 1908, sterling bills were sold to the total amount of £8,058,000. The 
sale-proceeds of the bills in rujiees was withdrawn from circulation and was paid 
into the silver branch of the tlold Standard Reserve in India, the Secretary of 
State making corresi>onding wit hdrawals of gold from the rc.serves in liondon. No 
less than 12 crores of rupees were thus withdrawn from circulation in India and* 
paid to the Gold Standard Re.scrve, while securities in the (fold‘Standard Reserve 
in England to the value of £8,497,000 were sold. The Currency Re.servc in gold 
iii England was also reduced from £7,000,000 to £1,500,000, chiefly to meet the 
requirements of the Secretary of State. The crisis passed away in September 
1908 but the gold a.s.sets reached their low'cst jKiint on 22n<l .Tanuary 1909, when 
they amounted to about £9,000,000 only, the total drain in gold having amountc^l 
to no less than £17,750,000. There was of course a corresiwndingly large accu¬ 
mulation of silver rupees in the reserves in India, and since then for more than 
three years the Government of India were able to meet the. trade demamis for 
rupees without any new coinage (except, of course, the re-minting of wil hdrawn 
coins) until a few months ago, and up to the end of December last 12,43 ^ 

lakhs of new rupees have been coined in the mints. 

16. It has thus been possible to render the GokI Exchange Standard 
ive, or, mother words, to keep exchange at the level decided upon, and to secure Hog. 
that the currency should be self-regulating at that level, only by undertaking an 
obligation to supply importers of gold with rupees in ('xchange for their gold, 
and conversely to meet a demand for reiuitfances from India by giving in exchange 
for rupees, tendered in India, either gold from the (hivcrnment r<-serves or, what 
is the same thing, bills on the Secretary of State in London payable in gold. Thus, 
notwithstanding the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, the 
rupee circulation in India is still self-regulating, as it would be increased- 
Automatically by persons bringing gold and getting it converted into rupees which 
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\vc»uld li(» supplied either from th? Rupee Reserve of Government or, when that 
proves insufficient, by the coinage of new rupees from silver purchased with the 
gold received. On the other hand, the circulation of rupees would be automati¬ 
cally contracted. If ever they beconie redundant, they would be rctunml into 
Governnicuit reserves in exchange for gold wliich could be exported or, what would 
amountto the same thing, iji exchange for gold bills on the Secretary of State 
ill London. 

■uSSm^ofth soundest guarantee for the permanent maintenance of the Gold 

cidiSMttniin Standard in India is that the rupee currency is, in ordinary times, just sufficient 
to maintain the exchange at a level of Is. 4rf. per rupee, and that no increase can 
be made to the total circulation except at a cost of Is. 4d. for each rupee. There 
is no jjossibility of the exchange rising materially above Is. 4d. so long as the Secre¬ 
tary of Stale is prepared to sell drafts on India at a suitable rate of exchange and 
the Government of India to receive gold at 1^. 4d. for the silver rupee. The 
reserve maintained in tlu‘ form of gold and gold securities can, on the other hand, 
boused to prevent excliaiige falling materially bcloiv \s. 4d. and the rupee cur¬ 
rency becoming redundant. TheGovernmtmtof India could sell bills on London 
which would be tantamount to an increase of exports and W'oiild thereby tend 
to maintain cxcluing(\ The (‘(piivalent of these bills in rupees would be witli- 
drawn at the sauie time from circulation mcl the rupee currency in India 
u(»uld bt? contracted. Tlie Secretary of State for India could also meet his 
reijuirements by witlidrawing gold from tJie Paper Currency Reserve or from the 
Gold Standard Keserie instead of by drawing bills oji hidia, and this reduction 
in the amount of bills drawn would be e(|uivalent to an increase of an equal 
amount in the exports from Jndia, ami as the Government of India would have 
simultaneously to ]>lace an equivalent amount in rupees in the Indian Paper 
Currencj^ lieserve or in the Indian portion of the Gold Standard Reserve there 
would be a c^)iTesponding contract ion of the rup('e ciirrency in India. The process 
i» practically the same as that which takes place between tw'o eoujitries, both of 
whicli have a gold standard and a gold currency. 

CtleilAiliia M ^ 18. \ statement is published showing the amount of rupees coined year by 

la drcaliUtoar^ ye ar from 1835 up to date (Statement 1\'). From this statement, however, it is 
not }K)ssible to dcterniiuc the amount of rupees in active circulation in India as 
firstly, prior to the closing of the mints in 1893, the. bullion and the face value of 
the rupee lieing almost the same, a very considerable number of rupees used to be 
melted liown for making ornaments and for use in arts ; secondly, a considerable 
quantity of rupees lias, year after year, been withdraw n from circulation by the 
Government of India and recoined : in 1878, all coins issued prior to 1835 were 
ordered to be withdraw n; the mintage of 1835 w ere withdrawn in 1890, and that 
of 1840 (/.c., rupot's coined between 1840 and 1802, all of w^hich bore the year 
1S40) was withdrawn in 1901 : the last two classes of coins are still coming into 
GoN ornment treasuries in small cjuantities and are being re-coined. Thirdly, a 
number of rupees is exported by sea and across the frontier to other silver-using 
countries : fourthly, a considerable amount is hoarded in Indm. itself : and 
fifthly, some quantity is otliorwdse lost. It is thus a matter of exceptional 
difficulty to estimate the amount of rupees in actual circulation. But the difficulty 
was 'solved, liow^ever imperfectly, by Mr. F. C. Harrison, C.S.L, I.C.S, who 
calculated the cinailation of rupees somewhat on the method adopted by 
Mr. Jevous. In 1900 Mr. W. S. Adie, I.C.S., suggested some improvements in 
Mr. Harrison's method. Both Messrs. Harrison's and Adie’s methods are explained 
in detail later on, and, foliow'iiig Mr. Adie’s system: I have brought the calcula¬ 
tions up-to-date. 

10. A atatement is published showing the amount of Currency Notes in circula ¬ 
tion, year by year, and the reserve in gold and silver coin or bullion and securities of 
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Govemment of India or of the United Kingdom held against it. The amounlT of 
this reserve has been gradually raised. In 1890, the Government was empowi red 
to raise the portion of the reserve which may be invested in securities from 
Rs. 6,00,00,000 to Rs. 8,00,00,000, and the invested reserve was actually raised to 
Rs. 7.00,00,000 in December 1890 and to Rs. 8,00,00,000 a year later, Le... in Decem¬ 
ber 1891. In 1896, the limit was further raised to Rs. 10,00,00 000 and in 1905, to 
Rs. 12,00,00,000: a part not exceeding Us. 2,00,00,000 being allowed to be inve.sted 
in stoiiing securities. In August of that year, Rs. 2,00,00,000 of the resen-e were 
invested by the Secretary of State in consols and exchequer bonds. In 1908-09 
the exchequer bonds were replaced by consols. In .March 1911, ilio limit was 
further raised to Rs. 14,00,00,000, of which not more than Rs. 4.00.00,000, was to be 
held in England invested in sterling securities. The other changes in connection 
with the issue of Currency Notes in India since 1890 have been as follows :— 

20. In 1893, when the Indian mints were closed to the uniustricled coinage of !•««*» •! camicr ' 
silver, the Currency Department tvas authorised, as alreadj- mentioned, to issue "«? pi!.****"** 
Currency Notes in exchange for gold coin or bullion to any amount, the law until 

then having provided only for the issue of Notes agaujst silver. In 1898, (to\ - 
emment was authorised, as a temporary ineasun*., to issue Curnuusy .Notes on the ... 
security of gold deposited in England. This authority was extended for n notit«sr 
term of two years in 1900 and the Secretary of Stale was al.so authorised to 
expend the gold so deposited on the purchase o! sih'cr for rcmittauc.c to India 
lor coinage. 'Plicse arrangements wore made permanent by Acr, I.X of 1902. 

21. The Cold Note .Acts, of 1898 and I90(K authorisoil rlic (■'uve-rniuent x<i»« ieusisss 

India to hold a part of the metallic portion of the Currency Reserve in gold coin‘*"^****‘ 

or temporarily in silver ))ullion in London instead of in India. This authority 

was not, however, availed of to any large e.vtcnt until l!)0r». when a currency 

chest was opened iu Londtm and a sum of £6,000,000 was niuiilled from Iiulia, and 

a further sum of £1,045,000 w.as transferrtsd to the chest, durijig tlie year from the • 

proceeds of Council bills. Act II of 1910, givc.s Governmeji* full jiowcr to hold ihj 

meta,llic portion of the Reserve or any ptirt of it. either iji liOndon or in Lidia. 

subject only to the condition that rupees .should he kept only in India tiiul 

in London. On the .31st of December, 1912, the Condon t'urj-ency Chest held 

£ 7 .3<' 0 . 0 , It I on behalf of the Currency Reserve. 

22. In this connectum it scorns desirable to give some c.\]Ilauarh 111 of the part uoTement oi 

taken by the Government in the movement of the Indian monetary macliine 

and of the different sources from wdiich currency recpiiremcnts oi the country * 

are .supplied and their int«rcounectioii. Government, t.ikos th'- '.•hid jwit, in 
distributing the currency from the c.eiitres of tr.ulf. to tiii' interior; it ]>osscs.ses 
numerous treasurie.s, sub-treasuries, and currency agent.-ic-, .md. e.vcept wbeiv 
treasuries are managed by the Presidency Banks, it keeps its own cash halances. 

At each harvest lakhs and lakhs of rujiecs twe sent n]>-couutry from the seaboard 
to fmance the jute harvests in Bengal, the rice Jiarvests in Burma, the cot ton 
harvcsfcsol Bombay and the Central Province.s. thocidton and groundnut liarxests 
of Southern India, or the wheat and seed harvests of .Xortlicru Inditi. Some 
portion of these rupees are put away by the peasant in good year.-, or converted 
into ornaments, while the portion which is not alworbod finds it,s way li.u k to 
Government treasuries in payment of revenue, to tills of railway stations or the 
branch banks in inland towns. From these the ciirronc)' flows back to the ports 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madias, Karachi, and Rangoon. Government plays no 
small part in the ebb and flow of currency. The revenue is collected at the 
tieasuries-of each of the 263 districts into which India is di%’ided and the surplus, 
after local demands have been met, is withdrawn to reserve trea,surics at the 
head-qiiarteiB to meet trade demands in the shape of Council bills. During ^ 
harvest, a oonsideiable part of the surplus of the treasuries is made over to 
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banks; merchants and others who are glad to take it over by paying the equivalent 
with a nominal premium at the head-quarters. It may be interesting to note in 
this connection that a great deal of currency stops up-country, not that it cannot 
easily get down but because it is needed where it is. Some portion of the 
treasury surplus is also transferred to the local currency chests, a corresponding 
amount being transferred at the head-fiuartcrs from the Currency Heserve to 
Govenuncnt cash balances. In this way the necessity of sending remittances 
in coin to head-quarters is largely avoided, and as much silver as possible is 
retained up-country until it is possible to be absorbed by trade. The law relating 
to the I’ajier Currency Reserve requires the whole of the value of notes issued, less 
a fixed . 3 um of 14 crores of rupees which is invested, to be maintained as a metallic 
reserve, but there is no limitation as regards its locale. It is scattered all over the 
country in currency chests, and transfers through the Currency Department are 
the recognised means of supplying the* requirements both of Government itself 
and of trade. A merchant, for instance, recpiiring funds at-M\mensing, can 
obtain it from the currency chest there by paying the equivalent with a small 
premium into the Currency Rcserx e at Calcutta. Thus the Currency Reserve 
though it is not available for the general pury>ose of Government, being the 
deposit held against the Note circulation, plays a very important ])art in the 
distribution of the circulating medium between the diilenmt parts of the country, 
and to a considerable extent ob\i{ites fhe necessity of frequent remittances 
of coin. 

23. Then there is the Gold Standard Reserve. The great bulk of this 
reserve is held in England, but a portion, amounting ordinarily to 6 crores ol 
rupees, is held in India in rupees, as a resei . e to meet a sudden demand forincreased 
coinage. B»)th the English and Indian l)ranchcs of this reserve may be utilised 
to meet demands of trade. The yecretary of State may receive money into his 
branch of the reserve and the equivalent would then be released from the silver . 
branch of the reserve in India and be made available for trade. 


Um at'iciMMe 
(Mila 
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24. yince Government treasuries hold, as a rule, < oins iust sufficient, for the 
ordiuary' ro(|uiremcnts of the Government and the reserve treasuries at the 
head-quarters hold the whole of their balances in Currency Notes, the only store of 
coin available to meet demimds for currency is in the Currency and the Gold 
Standard Reserves. The Currency Reserve also forms the first line of defence of 
the gold value of the rupee. As already mentioned, it is a convenient collecting 
place for gold coin which ha])pt-us to be imported in larger quantities than 
the Indian markets cjin conveniently absorb at once, and, so long as it is there, 
ft hi available for shipment, if it he required to support exchange. The gold, 
thoreforq, guarantec.s the convertibility oJ rupee notes and at the same time 
guarantees the convertibility of the rupee into gold as a reinforoomont of the 
Gold Standard Reserve, .and thereby tlie stability of the Indian exchange—a 
double funcition which secures considerabh} economy and affords an illustration 
of the ingenuity which has been devoted to the Indian currency system. So 
also with rupees: the double function of rupees held in the Currency Reserve is 
to guarantee Nofes and to furnish a reliable index of the public demand for 
currency. A decline in this reserve always gives w'aming of the necessity of fresh 
coinage. 

25. A great economy in the use of currency is possible in India in < onsequence 
of the trade demands for currency in different parts of the country falling in 
different parts of the year, and also because the trade demands coincide to some' 
extent with the collection of Government revenue in treasuries. June and July 
are the slack months of the year for trade, but heavy collections of land revenue 
are made in the United Provinces and the ^jab in those months, and these 
are collected and transferred to Calcutta through currency or otherwise to meet 
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thi demands of the jute trade in Bengal which last from August to dctobor. 

With November the large demand for jute practically ceases and the demand 
for cotton in Bombay begins. December 'opens with a demand for cotton in 
Southcni India and towards the close of the month the movement of coin for 
the Burma rice crop begins. There is also some demand for financing the autumn 
crop in Northern India. January to March are months of heavy revenue S 
collections, the average collection of land rcvcmic being about 0 crores of rupees 
each month, but the trade demands are heavier still, the largest amount bejng 
required in Burma, Bombay and Nortlicrn India, In March, the revenue cj^llec- 
tions generally overtake the issues for trade and there is usually a rei^lrn of 
currency to the Government reserves. In April, trade demands coniEiniie in 
Southern India for cotton and groundnut, and in Northern India, there are heavy 
demands for wheat and seed crops, but large amounts are paid into the 
treasuries in Burma and Bengal in payment of revenue. In May, trade demands 
ill Northern and Southern India continue, but at the same time heavy land revenue 
collections fall due in the United Provinces. 

2(h It would be interesting to find out how the total increase in the volume Voiamo of Coii«y 
of currency for the whole of India has been distributed among the different circles,' 
but it has not been found possible to collect any rcliuMc data that would lead to 
any satisfactory conclusions in regard to this matter. 


Cai crnATioN of the ajmoi;nt of IlurEES in actual cikculation, yeae by yeak. 

27. An attempt to make a rough estimate of the number of rupees in actual iwr. iinrrison 

circulation in India, year by year, Avas first made in 1894 by Mr. F. 0. the amount ot 
Harrison, C.S.I., i.c.s. . 

28. Before explaining Mr. Harrison’s method it may lo mentioned that since uupee Cenm. 
1875 a census of rupees is taken every year in May. In all Treasuries and 
Currency Offices Ihroughout India a bag or two of rupees is examined in detail ’ 

and the percentage of each year’s issue to the total number of coins examined is 
thus ascertained. These jierccnlages are then averaged for each pro\^incc and 
subsequently for the whole of India. It is assumed that Hie percentages so 
ascertained will represent the percentages of the several years’issues to the total 
stock of rujiees in circulation. Mr. Harrison utilised tlicsc nijiee censuses for 
the jnupose of estimating the stock of rupees in circulatic^n. The argument of 
Mr. Harrison, whose method wfis borrowed from Jevons. was as follows - 

29. If from the census figures it appears tliat tu)iiis of any year ‘ A/ Mr. iiiirrisiin’s- 

I. 1 1 • • 1 • . T»* > lueibod.. 

formed a percentage (say x %} of IIh; total ctiins examined in any y(‘ar B 
the total circulation in year ‘ B ’ could not exceed tinu's the numlxT of rujuies 
coined in the year ‘A.’ Had there been no loss due to any causes in the number 
of rupees coined in the year ‘A’ during the jieriod that elapsed between the years 

and ‘ B ’ times the coinage of year ‘A’ would n*present the total circu¬ 
lation in the year ‘ B.' There is, however, some loss involved, and this should 
be allowed for. Mr. Harrison observed that the mintage of any year generally 
attained the maximum percentage in the second or third year after coinage, and 
he argued that it should be assumed that the whole of the rupees coined in any 
year were put into circulation in the year in which the mintage of that year 
attained the maximum percentage. In subsequent years there "was a reduction 
in the percentages, and Mr. Harrison argued that this reduction was due to the 
loss in the number of rupees through various causes- He took for a series of 
mintages the geometric mean of the losses in percentage in the two ycfirs succeeding 
the year of maximum percentage; he then took the arithmetic mean of all 
these geometric means as jepresenting the annual loss in number of rupees*. 

He also believed that the rates of the decrement in the ycai's preceding and sue* 
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ceeding'the year of the maximum percentages should be equal, and, allowing for 
the losses at this rate, he calculated the number of rupees of any given year’s 
mintage in circulation in the year df attainment of iriftTimiiTn percentage, and 
multiplying this by ^ ho arrived at the total circulation. 

30. In 1897, another method was adopted by Mr. Harrison. The 1835 rupees 
were in 1896 ordered by the Government of India to be withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation. Such withdrawals in any year and also the reduction in the percentages 
of ?uch issues were known from the rupee census. From these data the calculation 
was made as follows :—^If ‘A' be the number of 1836 rupees withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation by Goveriunont in any year, and if y represent 1835 rupees in the census 
of that year, the previous year’s percentages being x, the total circulation in that 
year is X 100. The results obtained by this method agreed generally with 
the former. 

• 31. In 1900, Mr. Adie made an improvement on Mr. Harrison's method. 

Vxdt Apjii-nciix to the R?pi)rt on the Ooera- He argued that Mr. Harrison's results were 
lions tif the Piiper Currency D.'pt., 1899-1900. basod on the percentage of a single year, 

• and as the census of rupees, however carefully taken, could not be held to have 
■'been absolutely correct, it was not desirable to use such imperfect data for only 
one year. Better results could be arrived at by taking the average of the 
percentages of a series of years. Mr. Adie firso arranged the percentages of the 
rupee censuses in a statement, the vertical columns being assigned to the 
years of issue and the horizontal lines to the years for which the amount of rupees 
in circulation had to be calculated {vide statement I), and he also arranged, in a 
giinilftr manner, the results obtained by dividing the mintage of any year by 
the several percentages of that mintage and multiplying the result by 100 
(statement II). Had the rupee censuses been correct and had there been no loss 
in the number of rupees through any cause whatsoever, the figures in statement 
II w'ould have represented the total circulation of the several years. But the 
rupee censuses are imperfect and there is an annual shrinkage in the number 
of rupees and hence the table shows such diverging results. JMr. Adie 
assumed with Mr. Harrison that the mintage of any year was completely put into 
circulation in the year in which the maximum percentage was attained ; the rate 
of wastage of rupees shown by Mr. Harrison was also adopted. Mr. Adie was, 
however, careful to point out that Mr. Harrison’s method of calculating an average 
decrement was partially incorrect, but as the difference was not very large and as 
he wished to compare his results with Mr. Harrison’s he took the latter’s figure. 
To estimate the circulation of any year, Mr. Adie took from Table II five 
consecutive figures commencing with that year’s mintage which had attained 
' the maximum percentage of the year under consideration, reduced each figure for 
the yearly wastages, and then worked out their geometric means. This mean 
was the total circulation. 

32. A new method was also introduced for calculating the total circulation in 
years for n'liich Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Adio’s first method, already described, had 
failed owing to there being no mintage in the twm or throe previous years, and no 
year’s mintage having attained the maximum percentage in the years in question. 
Mr. Adie, therefore, thought that although the percentages of much earlier mintages 
could'not be taken as the basis of calculation (wastage for a long period vitiating 
such calculations)' they could very well be used to determine the ratio between 
the circulation of two years. Thus if x be the percentage in the year ‘ a' of the 
mintage of a year, n years before ‘ a,' and ‘A’ the number of rupees of that 
mintage, y the percentage in the year )8 of the mintage of a year, n years before 
year ^8 ‘ B ’ being the number of rupees of that mintage, then the circulation of 
year * a ’ = X (1-r)". where ‘r ’ is the rate of wastage per annum, and the 

circulation of year/8s= x (l-r> “. 
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33. These two absolute results have to be rejected as the factor (1—r) “ will 
introduce a very large amount of error‘w’being large and V not being free from 

error. We, however, get the relation ~ i-I- 

As this relation does not involve * r * we may adopt this relation in finding out 
the circulation of any year when that of the other is known. Mx. Adie did not ,^ 
however, take the results of a single year for this purpose, and as, in his 
method, took the geometric mean of a series of years’ mintages. Mr. A^’s 
results are shown in Table III. 

34. Mr. Harrison’s calculations do not extend beyond 1892 and Mr. Adie’s»4xten- 
ded only up to 1899. The circulation for subsequent years has been calculated up to date, 
on Mr. Adie’s method and brought up to 1912. It will be noted that the adoption 

of Mr. Harrison’s rate of wastage by Mr. Adie has given rise to criticism, because 
conditions changed after the closure of the mints in 1893; and as loss b}’’ melting - 
could not for any length of time after that date be held to be one of the causes of ' 

the disappearance of rupees, a different rate of wastage should bo applied after 
1893. I have calculated the rate of decrement after 1893 following Mr. Harrison’s 
method and applying the corrections proposed by Mr. Adie. It is perhaps surprising 
that the result docs not differ materially from that of Mr. Harrison’s, l>©ing-0024 
as against Mr. Harrison’s ’0677. After the closure of the mints, rupees were few yeare of issue, 
obviously no longer, to any considerable extent, melted down, and with the in¬ 
creased development of banking, the quantity of rupees hoarded is very much 
smaller than formerly. The loss by wear and tear and by other minor causes 
cannot account for the large amount of wastage every year. Exports by sea and 
land and replacement in people’s hoards of old rupees by new must be held to account 
for the rate of wastage in the first few years of issue being the same as that before 
the closing of the mints. We have not, however, got the statistics of the exports 
of rupees by sea prior to the year 1894-95 and it is accordingly impossible to . 
prove that such exports have actually increased. Our trade with East Africa, 
the Straits Settlements, and the countries across the inland frontier has bicreased 
and it seems probable that Indian rujiees arc going to Native States and also - 
to trans-frontier countries like Tibet. \\ ith the development and increased 
prosperity of the Native States, along with Brit ish India, a large amount of liritish 
coins is absorbed in those States, now that the system of currency in the 
majority of those Stales is the same as that in British India. C 

35. I have made an improvement on Mr. Adio's second method of calculating improvement of* 
the total circulation for years to which Mr. Harrison’s method and Mr. Adie s first ® 

method could not be apjilied. To obtain a ratio between the circulations of any two 
years, Mr. Adie, has taken figures from table G for a series of 5 years. If this 
series of five years bo shifted, either forward or backward, the same results would 
not be obtained, and to minimise the degree of error in this relation a large number 
of series, each of five years, was taken. A geometrical moan of such results w as 
then calculated showing the relation between the circulation of any two or more 
years. Messrs. Harrison and Adic’s Cgures include all riqu^es held by the Currency 
and Treasury, except that portion of the rupees coined in the two or tliriHi years 
immediately preceding the year in question, which had not till then been ]^ut into 
circulation. Allowance has been made for this amount, and the ligurcs calculated 
by me in statement III represent the total amount of rupees in circiilaiioji in the 
country, excluding, of course, the quantity of rupees permanentiy hoarded. 

M 2 
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3-00 

4-47 

1 -53 

1-27 

•85 

21-26 

12-69 

4-10 -.‘IS ^ 

Ifi 

3-0 

3-5 

4-3 

2-3 

4-0 

2-1 

M 

2-0 

•4 

2-7 

2-6 

3-0 

4-5 

1-4 

1-2 

•8 

21-1 

12-0 

4-1 1 *48 

Hi 

4-0 

3-0 

4-5 

1 2-3 

4-0 

2-0 

1-1 

2-0 

•3 

2-7 

2-8 

:m 

4*5 

1-5 

1-2 

•8 

20-5 

la-h 

3-4 *5 

17 

4-07 

3*55 

4-63 

' 2-31 

4-08 

2-1 

1-3.5 

2-0 

•31 

2-50 

1 2-6 

3-01 

4-48 

1-43 

M7 

•77 

20-56 

11-91 

4-03 : -77 

18 

3-87 

3-58 

4-50 

2-39 

4-18 

2-16 

1-02 

2-02 

-30 

2-60 

2-61 

2-05 

4*26 

1 *43 

1-19 

•79 

10-85 

11-23 

4-4 .1*64 

10 

4-21 

3-72 

, 4-8 

2-42 

4-21 

2-17 

1-05 

2-94 

■32 

2*62 

2-52 

2-01 

4-31 

1-41 

M2 

•75 


10-90 

4-0 : 1*47 

20 

4-54 

3-7 

KEH 

; 2-43 

4-48 

2-23 

1-03 

3-1 

•33 

2-61 

2-52 


4-34 

1-32 

MO 

•91 

20-23 

11-4 

4-01 : 1*44 

21 , 

4-70 

4-46 

5-38 

; 2-77 

5.06 

2-39 

•97 

.3-25 

•4 

2-92 

2-82 

3-23 

4-9 

1-49 

1-21 

*72 

22-11 

V 2 {U 

4-67 , 1-69 

22 

4-44 

4-9 

6-14 

3-02 

5-62 

2-59 

1-05 

3-6 

•37 

3-13 

2-97 

3-53 

6-22 

1-61 

1-38 

•82 

22-3 

13-n 

4*42 ; 1*84 

23 ' 

6-11 

5-46 

6-82 

3-.32 

6-04 

2-78 

M5 

3-71 

•63 

3-37 

3-26 

3*66 

.5-44 

1-65 

1-39 

•95 

23-25 

12-86 

4-80 : 1*81 

24 

1-48 

6-73 

6-99 

' 3-86 1 

6-55 

3-22 

1-26 

4-06 

-38 

3-49 

3-33 

3-88 

6-67 

1-75 

1-4 

•80 

24-26 

14-10 

5-53 !2*02 

25 


2-8 

6-33 

4-28 1 

7-27 

3-82 

1-39 

4-56 

•37 

3-89 

3-50 

4-03 

6-11 

1-79 

1-41 

•92 

25-55 

15-24 

5-44 1 2*13 

20 



1-64 


KmI 

wima 

msm 

4-05 

•34 

308 

30 

4-47 

6-63 

1-87 

1-67 

•92 , 

27-‘Ml 

16-22 


27 




: 2-58 

9-36 

3- 9 

1-52 

5-32 

•42 

4-53 

4-06 

4-77 

6-9 

1-99 

1-6-1 

•90 : 

27*81 

10-16 

6-46 2-31 

28 




1 

1-98 

4-02 

1-87 


•54 

4-86 

6-1 I 

5-35 

7-69 

2-26 

1-70 

MS 


18-/? 

6-27 1 2-67 

20 






1*36 

1-77 

6-J5 

•6 

6-38 

5-4 i 

5-57 

7-98 

24 

1-8.5 

1-16 

31-52 

18-09 

0-9.S 1 2-83 

30 1 




1 



■»« 

5-24 

-.30 

1 .5-41 ; 

6-25 

6-15 

8-75 

2-42 

1-02 

J-19 

32-85 

iO-82 

7-Sl 3-02 

31 i 




1 




MO 

•32 

6-06 : 

5-3 i 

6-37 

9-2 

2-&1 

2-08 

1-38 

Si-.'SS 

21-0 - 

7-02 1 3-01 

32 




1 





-13 

6-31 

5-78 i 

6-88 

9-71 

2-78 

2-24 

1-45 

34*14 

20-71 ! 

6-86 i 2-99 

33 




1 






2-85 

5-13 1 

7-76 

10-40 

3-04 

2-0 

1-6 . 

34-82 

21-75 

6-81 ;3-I4 

34 

1 











1-06 

8-2G 

11-49 

3-35 

2-58 

1-07 , 

36-67 

-3-3 

8-04 3-67 


(а) lu 1002 coins were struck with 1001 dio ponding oorouatiou of His Imporiul Majesty Udward Vll. 

(б) No isBiios in 1890. 

(c) No isBues in 1904 to iSDCi 


statement II. 



ITeabs of Goinaqk. 

No. of 
Item. 

1895. 

1 

1 1891. 

1803. 

! 

: 1892. 

— 

! 1S91. 

1 

1890. 

1 

. 1SS9. 

' 1888. 

1 

I 18ST. 

i 

1S86. 

1885. 

' 1881. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

' 1880. 

• 

i 

1879. 

i 

1878. 

1 


i 

324 

j 329 

1 

32.-. 

; 333 

' 343 

410 

1 3.57 

351 

402 

359 

.365 

420 

295 

412 

* .527 

482 

2 



324 

1 .327 

i 313 

325 

1 332 

.345 

346 

.3.54 

398 

365 

319 

395 

281 

42S 

534 

469 

3 



318 

323 

319 

320 

{ 324 

346 

319 

354 

493 

3.59 

3.35 

.397 

411 

426 

511 

476 

4 

i 

I 

& 

316 

326 

322 

330 

329 

310 ; 341 

34S 

397 

316 

330 

388 

409 

431 

4>U3 

477 

5 


315 

336 

.321 

331 

341 

350 

.346 

366 

4J4 

371 

332 

399 

414 

430 

526 

499 

6 

•g 

291 

310 

304 

304 

1 .315 

.329 

331 

339 

.377 

317 

335 

377 

392 

408 

5(M) 

474 

7 


259 

268 

269 

272 

279 

291 

290 

309 

357 

301 

290 

312 

3.5K 

375 

455. 

123 

8 . 

& 

& 

233 

249 

246 

248 

2.57 

274 

272 

280 

322 

285 

261 

315 

329 

.344 

414 

393 

9 

222 

232 

234 

238 

241 

255 

2.52 

271 

301 

270 

257 

293 

.309 

327 

392 

10 



192 

212 

210 

207 

219 

231 

227 

219 

271 

246 

248 

264 

278 

292 

365 

339 

11 



194 

204 

202 

209 

216 

2.30 

229 

251 

270 

248 

256 

269 

281 

292 

369 

343 

12 



187 

206 

203 

209 

215 

232 

234 

217 

i 202 

250 

2.50 

271 

282 

291 

371 

356 

13 



164 

179 

180 

182 

195 

208 

214 

228 

253 

22.3 

221 

249 

257 

2ft.5 

313 

327 

14 



103 

180 

181 

185 

105 

20.5 

210 , 

218 

251 

220 

218 

249 

25f> 

263 

.332 

31.3 

15 1 



163 

180 

178 

17G 

192 

202 

2t)6 

226 

24 

231 

210' 

247 

257 

267 

341 

.322 

16 



153 

176 

174 

170 

187 

197 

197 1 

226 

218 

243 

210 

247 

257 

207 

.317 

312 

17 



150 

164 

177 

182 

1K4 

190 

191 1 

225 

21.3 

231 

229 

247 

262 

279 

341 

321 

18 



144 

1 164 

1 166 

195 

1 193 

198 

197: 

217 

' 237 

225 

226 

24.5 

261 

278 

340 

327 

19 



167 

145 

168 

188 

! 177 

190 

185 

215 

235 

221 

220 

24.3 

2.59 

276 

352 

.332 

20 


i 

282 

152 

1 161 

183 

165 

191 

176 

211 

221 

217 

221 

231 

2.53 

277 , 

3.52 

323 

21 




732 

145 

100 

159 

159 

159 

188 

i 196 

203 

238 

220 

233 

247 j 

315 

299 

22 





190 

200 

168 

144 

141 

172 

176 

187 

220 

109 

214 

231 1 

299 

274 

23 






482 

146 

130 

139 

1.57 i 

; 164 

174 

201 

193 

203 

214 

272 

264 

24 







616 

123 

127 

135 ! 

J.51 

151 

183 

176 

191 

207 

260 

249 

26 

j 







253 

166 

121 I 

1j6 

127 

166 

1.57 

176 

186 

247 

240 

26 







• 


.540 , 

130 ; 

1.30 

131 

1.54 

114 

162 

181 

227 

216 

27 







1 



290 

100 : 

1.35 

162 

134 

146 

150 

191 

203 

28 







1 

1 

1 



600 * 

121 

124 

119 

133 

149 

174 

181 

29 







1 




I 

357 

131 

116 

12.5 

1.34 1 

164 

173 

30 


i 





i 






1210 

130 

135 

133 1 

109 

167 

31 







1 







601 


121 

167 

152 

82 







1 


' 







114 

163 

140 

88 






t 



! ( 

1 






263 

173 

124 

34 







1 



1 






• 

837 

117 


So 
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Statement in. 


Statement slunuing the estimated amowUe of nepees in circulation 1884 — 1912. 

[In erorw of rupeob. 









Ebtimated total 

Mr. HaniBOn*A 

Mr. Adio*8 








oiroulation. 

OHti mates. 

OBtlUluteH, 

1884 







109 

108 

IOC 

16^?. * 







113 

116 

104 

1686 







111 

104 

106 

1887 







111 


109 

1888 







112 

109 

lOG 

1889 







117 

118 

112 

1890 







120 

143 

121 

1891 







126 

,. 

121 

1892 







'138 

137 

129 

1893 







13C 

145 

132 

1894 







ISO 


129 

1895 







128 

28 

128 

1896 






- 

120 


V2J 

1897 







120 

120 

no 

1898 







115 

1 

118 

1899 







112 


11b 

1900 







120 



1901 







137 



’1902 







127 



1903 







129 



1904 







132 



1905 







142 



1906 







160 


1 

1907 







186 



1908 







192 



1909 







190 



1910 







186 



1911 







180 



1912 


• 





185 


1 

1 


Stotement IV. 


Coinage of British India Rupees since 1835, 


Oaleiidar yuan. 

Total Couiago. 


Calendar years. 

Tutnl Coiuago. 




B 



H 

William IV. 1835 

. 

16,39,78,672 

Victoria 

1891 

6,41,69,903 

Victoria 1840, Ist issue 

31.16,70,924 

93 

1892 

10,46,55,120 


1840, 2nd issue 

76,65,60,937 

9» 

1893 

(0)7,87,30,310 


1862 . 


70,69,12,179 

39 

1897 

(6) 15,24,777 


1874 . 


4,35,22,400 

99 

1898 

(6) 76,19,413 


*1875 . 


3,09,91,648 

99 

1900 

(d) 11,81,39,499 


1876 . 


4,09,50,301 

99 

1901 

(e) 10,91.35,061 


1877 . 


13,48,06,012 

„ 1901 corned in 1902 

(/) 9,31,39,384 


1878 . 


9,65.85,033 

Edward Vll, 1903 „ „ . 

25,000 


1879 . 


8,87,28,229 

99 

1903 

(g) 10,23,47.506 


1880 . 


7,21,85,618 

99 

1904 

(A) 16,02,78,908 


1881 . 


66,97,577 

99 

1906 

(t) 12.74,60,106 


1882 . 


7,14,87,567 

99 

1906 

(7) 26,37,50,433 


1883 . 


2,31,46,161 


1907 

(A) 25,22,49,816 


18e>t . 


4,84,88,327 

99 

1908 

3,09,32,498 


1885 . 


9,90,30,203 

99 

1909 

(i) 2,22.97.326 


1886 . 


5,20,24,532 

99 

1910 

1,76,88,673 


1887 . 


8,86,00,148 


1910 coined in 1911 . 

58,23,286 

f3 

1888 . 


7,07,68,000 

George V 1911 

94,43,049 


1889 . 


7,46,68,310 

99 

1912 

12,43,39,354 


1890 . 

• i 

1 

11,76,41,865 



1 


(a) iDdadM BS.00«m ootnnd for tlm Blknnor Stoto. 

M z : : 

M ” ij^Sio oolMd lo*^stlvB StofeN saA B107 Jnklii oolaod frnn CtoU BUtadutf fioaorvo Silver. 

^ ^ 1 joiteS eolttBd for Veti^ f 


j 


OAtAirrrA : vbimzbo bx suvoz. oovt. nuNiiMOp tsauAg 8» baszxmqs |CBanr. 
























